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N 1884 Georges Lafaye published an exten- 
I sive work on the cult of the Egyptian deities 
Sarapis, Isis, Harpocrates, and Anubis outside 
Egypt, in which, after an introduction dealing 
with the origin of the cult of Sarapis in Alex- 
andria, he discussed the spread of the worship 
of these deities to Greece and Italy with a brief 
list of coins (based on Mionnet) showing the 
various types in which they were represented.' 
This was followed in 1889 by Wilhelm Drexler’s 
exhaustive study of the cult of Sarapis and Isis 
in Asia Minor, which contained a catalogue, 
based on the evidence furnished both by in- 
scriptions and by coins, of the places in which 
they were worshipped.? Later, a brief account 
of the worship of the Egyptian deities in the 
Aegean islands and a few cities of the Asian 
coast was included by Adolf Rusch in his dis- 
sertation on their cult in Greece.* Some places 
in Asia Minor and the islands (largely based on 
Rusch) where cults were carried on during the 
Hellenistic period were listed by T. A. Brady,* 
and, most recently, a somewhat fuller list (in- 
cluding the Roman period) was given by M. P. 
Nilsson,> both of whom, however, used only 
epigraphical evidence, omitting that of the 
coins. Both the constantly increasing number 
of inscriptions from Asia Minor which refer to 
the worship of these deities and the more 


1 Hist. du Culte d. Divinités d’Alexandrie. . 
de V'Egypte (Paris 1884). For the coins see 317-22. 

2NumZ 21 (1889) 1-234 and 385-92 with an addition 
on the cult in the Aegean islands in Roscher Lexikon 
2 (1890-94) 379-83. 

3. De Serapide et Iside in Graecia cultis (Berlin 1906 
59-73. For a list of six cities in Ionia see also J. Kaerst 
Gesch. d. Hellenist. Zeitalters 11 375, n. 3. 

4 Reception of the Egyptian Cults by the Greeks 330 
30 p.c. — Univ. of Missouri Studies 10, 1 (1935) 45 f 

5 Gesch. d. Griech. Religion I1 (1950) 118 f 

6 For the power of Egypt in western Asia Minor see 
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abundant numismatic evidence now available, 
showing a greater diffusion of the cult, seem to 
justify a further consideration of its wide exten 
sion in Asia Minor and the adjacent islands. 


rhe epigraphical evidence for the worship of 
the Egyptian deities in the Hellenistic period, 
scanty though it be, is illustrative of the exten- 


sion of the power and influence of Egypt in 


southwestern Asia Minor and the neighbouring 
islands during the third century.* This exten- 
sion began in 309 B.c., when Ptolemy I Sotei 
seized Caunus and Myndus in Caria, Phaselis 
and Xanthus in Lycia, and the island of Cos.7 
His conquests, to be sure, were short-lived, for 
much of what he had taken was soon lost to 
Demetrius them, how- 
ever, were regained, probably early in the third 
century, and his son and successor, Ptolemy 


Poliorcetes.2 Some of 


Philadelphus (born on Cos in 308), according 
“all 


the Pamphylians and the spear-bearing Cili- 


to the encomium of Theocritus, ruled ove1 
cians, the Lycians, the Carians, lovers of war, 
and the islands of the Cyclades.’ ® His control 
of the southern coast of Asia Minor 


that 


is shown 
by the fact Patara in Lycia was renamed 
Arsinoe and that this name was given also to 


two cities on the coasts, respectively, of Pam- 


B. Niese Gesch d. Griech. u. Maked. Staaten 1 108 and 
It 101 f.; J Gesch.2 IV 2, 333 f£.; M. Fritze 


Die ersten Ptolemder u. Griechenland (Halle 1917) 55 £.: 


seloch Griech 


Ernst Meyer Grenzen d. Hellenist 
Zurich 1925) 43 f 
furin 1929) 182 f.; 
Hist 


7 Diodorus 20.27 


Staaten in Kleinasien 
and 63 f.; Corradi Studi 
Rostovizeff in CAH VII 
Hellenist. World 334 f 
37.1. For Ptolemy's conquest of 
Hieronymus 115 


Ellenistici 
128 f. and 
Soc. and Econ 
and 
Caria see also Daniel 
12 Jacoby (FGrHist II p. 1222) 


8 See Niese op. cit It 102: Beloch op. cit. 


Comm, in 
Porphyrius frg 
(supra, n. 6) 
(supra, n. 6) 535 


Theocritus 17.88 f 
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phylia and Cilicia. There is abundant evi- 
dence also for the rule of Egypt over the Lycian 
cities of Telmessus, Lissa, and Xanthus in the 
decrees dated by the regnal years of Philadel- 
phus and his son, Ptolemy III Euergetes.!! Phil- 
adelphus’ power in Caria is likewise attested for 
Halicarnassus, Myndus, Caunus, and the island 
of Cos.'* In Ionia his rule included the island 
of Samos, and he established friendly relations 
with Miletus, to which he gave some additional 
territory. 

This extension of the Egyptian sphere of 
influence was carried much farther by Ptolemy 
Euergetes. In a boastful record of his achieve- 
ments he declared that, having received the 
rule of Lycia and Caria from his father, he 
made himself master of Cilicia, Pamphylia, 
Ionia, and the Hellespont.’* He did, indeed, 
establish his power over the Ionian cities of 
Priene and Ephesus, where there seem to have 
been Egyptian officials, as well as over Lebedus, 
which received the name Ptolemais. Farther 
north, friendly relations were maintained with 
the cities on Lesbos, Methymna, and Eresus 
and presumably with Mitylene as well. Under 
the incompetent rule of Ptolemy IV, however, 
who succeeded his father in 221, and during the 
minority of his son, the overseas dominions of 
Egypt were gradually lost and the power of her 
kings was limited to Egypt itself and — for a 
time — Cyrenaica and the island of Cyprus. 


With the advance of the power and influence 
of Egypt in the third century, due not only to 


10 Strabo 14.3.6, p. 666 and 5.3, p. 669 f. See A. H. M. 
Jones Cities of the Eastern Rom. Prov. (Oxford 1937) 
200 and n. 11 and L. Robert Etudes épigr. et philol. 
(Paris 1938) 255. 

11 TAM Il 1 (= OGIS 55, Telmessus 240 B.c.); 158, 
159, and 160 (== OGIS 57, 58, and 727, Lissa 277, 275/4, 
and 245 s.c.); 262 (Xanthus 256 B.c.); ClRhod 9 (1938) 
183 (Telmessus between 265/4 and 257/6 B.c.). 

12 SEG I 363 (Halicarnassus, Myndus, Samos, Miletus): 
Polyaenus 3.16 (Caunus). For Cos see RFIC 70 (1942) 
5 f. and AbhBerl 1928 VI 42 (both referring to Ptolemy 
I or Ptolemy II): OGIS 42 and 43 and BCH 27 (1903) 
398, n. 2: Maiuri Nuova Silloge 433. For Samos see also 
1G XIL 7, 506 = S/G3 390 and Michel Receuil 370 — 
OGIS 41, For Miletus see Milet I 3, no. 123 (279/8 B.c.) 
and no, 139= Welles Royal Correspondence, no. 14 
(varyingly dated from 277/6 to 262/1 B.c., see Magie 
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the aggression of her monarchs but also to the 
extension of commercial relations and the pres- 
ence of Egyptian merchants in the islands and 
the cities of western and southwestern 
Minor, came also the worship of her gods. 
The earliest of these deities to become known 
to the Greeks was the great god Ammon."* They 
had learned of him in the latter half of the 
seventh century through their colonies in Cy- 
renaica, where he was regarded as one of the 
chief deities of the region.® Originally a local 
deity of Thebes in upper Egypt, Ammon was 
worshipped as a god of fertility and generation; 
his sacred animal was the ram, in whose form 


Asia 


he was represented and whose curved horns 
regularly appear on his head in later art. This 
generative power attributed to him caused him 
to be identified with the Sun, and as Ammon 
Ra he was regarded as the originator of all life, 
the father of gods and men, and as such he 
was early identified by the Greeks with Zeus.'® 
With the rise of Thebes to a position of politi- 
cal prominence, early in the second millennium, 
he became the principal deity of all Egypt, and 
during this millennium his chief priest, the 
head of an extensive organization, wielded 
great power. His enormous wealth, founded by 
Thutmose III after a victory at Megiddo in 
Palestine in 1479, grew until his estates and 
revenues were inferior only to those of the king. 
His worship spread from Thebes to other places 
in Egypt and even outside the country, one of 
the most important seats being the temple on 
the oasis of Siwa. His influence and fame were 


Roman Rule in Asia Minor [Princeton 1950] 926). 

18 CIG 5127 = Michel Receuil 1239—OGIS 54. See 
also Polybius 4.34.7. For the Ionian and Lesbian cities 
see Magie op. cit. (supra, no. 12) 936. 

14See Ed. Meyer in Roscher Lexikon 1, 283 f.; Piet- 
schmann in RE 1 (1894) 1854 £; Kaerst op. cit. (supra, 
n. 3) II 257: J. H. Breasted Hist of Egypt (1912) 170-71, 
247-48, 294, 362, 519-23, 456-57, and 492-96 and in CAH 
Il 49-50, 73, 157-58, 182-83, and 209. 

15 Pindar Pyth. 4.28: Plato Polit. 257b: 
10.13.5. For a hymn sent to Cyrenaica by Pindar and 
inscribed in the temple of Ammon see Pausanias 9.16.1 
and Pindar frg. 36 Bergk décro0ra). 
For the worship of Ammon among the Greeks see Nils- 
son op. cit. (supra, n. 5) I (1941) 783 f. 


Pausanias 


16 Pindar /.c.; Herodotus 2.42 and 54; 4.181: Diodorus 
1.15.3. 
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increased by a wide respect for his oracles, con- 
sulted even by the Egyptian kings.17 

With the decline of the political importance 
of Thebes at the beginning of the first millen- 
nium came a decrease in the worship of 
Ammon, who was forced to yield some of his 
prestige to Osiris-Apis at Memphis. Neverthe- 
less, his power was maintained at Thebes and 
at Siwa, where, it is said, his oracle was con- 
sulted by Croesus and was known to the 
fifth-century Greeks.1* This temple became 
especially famous as the result of the visit of 
Alexander.!® While the content of his interview 
with the priest was never actually disclosed, it 
was generally believed that the latter greeted 
the King as Son of Ammon. Later his head was 
shown on coins wearing the horns of the god. 

Before the time of Alexander, the horned 
head of Ammon, sometimes beardless but usu- 
ally bearded like the representations of Zeus, 
appeared in Asia Minor on coins issued in the 
late fifth or early fourth century at Cyzicus and 
by the Lesbians.” The bearded head was placed 
also on fourth-century bronze coins of Thymbra 
in the Troad, of Pitane on the coast of Aeolis, 
and of the island of Nisyros.?4 

In the Hellenistic age, despite the prominence 
given to Ammon by Alexander’s supposed son- 
ship, there is but little mention of the god in 
the cities of Asia Minor. In a hymn to Anubis, 
to be sure, from Cius in Bithynia he appears as 


17 See A. Wiedemann Religion of the Anc. Egyptians 
(London 1897) 120 f. 


18 Herodotus 1.46; 2.18, 32, 55, 58: Plutarch Cim. 18; 
Lys. 25; Nic. 13: Diodorus 15.13.5 f. See 
17.1.43, p. 813. 

19 Arrian Anab. 3.4.5: Diodorus 17.52: Curtius Rufus 
4.7.9: Plutarch Alex. 27.3 f.: Justin 11.11: Strabo 17.1.48, 
p. 814. 

20 BMCMysia 25, no. 55, Weber Coll. 4987, Coll 
Jameson 1 1419 and IV 2570 and Sammlung Warren 
1423-1425 (Cyzicus): BMCTroas, etc. 161, no. 57 and 167, 
nos. 110-112, Sammlung Warren 1620 and 1653-1654 
(beardless), McClean Coll. 7978 and Syll. Num. Gyr 
Copenhagen XXI 316 (Lesbos). For the head of Ammon 
on a coin of a fifth-century Lycian dynast, inscribed 
KODPAAE see Coll. Wadd. 2923-25 and Head HN2 690. 

21 Coll. Wadd. 1241, BMCTroas, etc. 89, nos. 1-4, Mc- 
Clean Coll. 7866-67 and Weber Coll. 5687 (Thymbra): 
Coll. Wadd. 985-87, BMCMysia, 171 f., nos. 2-13, Hunter. 
Coll. I1 286, no. 1, McClean Coll. 7744-46, Weber Coll. 
5237-40 and Syll. Copenhagen XIX 530-36 (Pitane): 


also Strabo 
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the “great mighty Ammon” and is identified 
with Zeus,?* but the evidence for his worship 
is confined to only a few places. In Lindus on 
the island of Rhodes, which maintained close 
commercial relations with Egypt, a dedication 
was erected in the early third century to 
Ammon and his companions Parammon and 
Hera Ammonia, a triad to whom, according to 
Pausanias, libations were customarily poured 
by the Eleans, frequent consultants of Ammon’s 
oracle.*8 There is more definite evidence of an 
official cult in the third or second century at 
Chalcedon in Bithynia, where an inscription 
mentions a priest of Ammon to whom the pur- 
chaser of a priesthood had to pay a perquisite 
of one and a half per cent of the purchase- 
price.2* At Samos, a possession of Egypt from 
the time of Ptolemy II onward, a dedicatory 
relief (without inscription) of Ammon has been 
dated in the first century,25 and at Mitylene, 
where, as in other cities of Lesbos, the power 
of Egypt was dominant, Ammon’s head, both 
beardless and bearded, appears on coins of the 
second and first centuries; the representation 
of a xoanon on the reverse of one issue sug- 
gests that the city may have had a cult-statue 
of the god.2® On the other hand, at Hyllarima 
in the interior of Caria, to which the influence 
of Egypt never penetrated, he seems to be men- 
tioned in a fragmentary inscription as Zeus 
Ammon.*? 


BMCCaria, etc, 222, no. 3 and Syll. Copenhagen XXVI 
708 (Nisyros). For a different type (facing) at Pitane in 
the late second or first century see Syll. Copenhagen XIX 
538. A small head of Ammon appears on coins of Pitane 


of the time of Augustus (Coll. Wadd. 190-92) 

22CIG 3724=-Froehner Inscrs. du Louvre no. 1 = 
Mél. Graux (1884) 601 f. no. 1 — W. Peek Der Isishym- 
139 f. 


nus von Andros u. Verwandie Texte (Berlin 1930) 


23 Lindos II no. 77: Pausanias 5.15.11, where it is said 
that Parammon was an érixAnow Of Hermes. 

24SGDI 3052 a= Michel 733 — SIG8 1011. 

25 AM 37 (1912) 

26 RMCTroas, ete 
nos. 121-38 (bearded): 


212 f£., no. 15. 


193 f., nos. 106-20 (beardless) and 
Hunter. Coll. U1 316 £., nos. 6-7 
8-11 (bearded): McClean Coll. 8019 
(beardless): Weber Coll 
1480 (beardless 


(beardless) and nos 


5687 (bearded): Coll, Jameson 1 


Syll. Num. Gr. Copenhagen XXI1 389-91 
392-97 Coll. Wadd. 1393 


(beardless) and (bearded): 


(xoanon) 


27 BCH 58 (1934) 376 f., no. 40. 
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In the Roman imperial period the mention 
of a paredros of Ammon Eleutherios in an in- 
scription found in the territory of Mitylene 
suggests that in the city the cult of Ammon 
was still maintained,”* and the usual type of his 
head occurs on coins of the third century after 
Christ;?® on the reverse of one issue there is a 
standing figure of the god facing a figure of 
Apollo.*® On the other hand, his head on coins 
of Caesareia in Cappadocia of the time of 
Trajan and Marcus Aurelius can hardly indi- 
cate a cult and was probably merely orna- 
mental.*! 


of the cult 
widespread 
Isis, an ancient 
goddess originally worshipped in the Delta of 
the Nile as the patroness of agriculture, in- 
creased in power and influence until, before the 
end of the second millennuim, she became 
throughout the country the great goddess of 
Nature, representing its female principle and 
receptive power.®? Presumably because of this 
concept and perhaps also on account of the 
belief that she was the bestower of harvests, 
her sacred animal was the cow; she was fre- 
quently represented in this form, and in later 
times the cow’s horns usually formed part of 
her head-dress. She is also represented as bear- 
ing ears of grain, and her association with the 
fertility of the earth caused her to be identified 
by the Greeks with Demeter, likewise the giver 
of harvests.** The mistaken supposition that 


In contrast to the limited extent 
of Ammon in Asia Minor was the 
worship of Isis and Sarapis. 


287G XII 2, 484 —SGDI 255—IGRR IV 116. Fora 
festival called perhaps 'Ayu(u)dvna, at Mitylene 
see REG 19 (1906) 253 £., no. 148. 

29 Coll. Wadd. 1394: BMCTroas, etc. 202-8, nos. 178-84 
and 214, no. 233 (with Syll. 
Copenhagen 412-13. 


Pergamum): Num, Gr, 


30 BMCTroas, etc. 208, no. 210 and Hunter. Coll. I 
318, no. 18 (Caracalla), 


31 BMCGalatia, etc. 53 t., nos. 54-57, 76 and 112-16, 
(a.p. 100, 108, and 112 or later); 68-9, nos. 183-194 (A.p. 
170-172): Hunter. Coll. I 586, no. 25 (a.p. 100) and 589, 
no. 55 (a.p. 170): McClean Coll. 9215 (a.v. 100): Weber 
Coll. 7798-9 (A.v. 100) and 7809 (A.p. 170). 


82 See Ed. Meyer in Roscher Lexikon 2, 360 f.; Drexler 
in Lexikon 2, 
Mythol. 


133 f. (aspects and types): Gruppe Griech. 
1562 f.; Roeder in RE 9 (1916) 2085 f.; P. D. 
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the horns represented the crescent moon also 
led to the Greeks’ belief that she was Selene,*4 
and she appears on coins of some of the Asian 
Her 
horns also brought about a connection with Io, 


cities with a half-moon on her shoulders. 


who was supposed to have taken refuge in 
Egypt. 

It was, however, as the sister-wife of the Sun- 
god Osiris that the Egyptians regarded Isis with 
especial veneration, resulting, particularly, from 
the myth that after Osiris’ murder and the dis- 
memberment of his body by his enemy, Set, she 
searched for his scattered limbs, reassembled, 
and reanimated them. As his consort, she was 
regarded as queen of Heaven and wore the sun- 
disk in her head-dress. She became the ideal 
of wile and (because of her care for her son, 
Horus) mother, and, as a result of her resusci- 
tation of Osiris’ body, she was credited with 
magic power, and, as triumphant over death 
and decay, she was thought of as protectress of 
the dead. She also protected the living, for, 
apparently under the influence of Greek 
thought, she came to be regarded as the pro- 
moter of civilization by introducing laws and 
the conception of justice. As inventress of the 
sail, she had power also over the sea, and as 
Isis Pelagia she was frequently represented as 
holding an inflated sail (and sometimes a part 
of a ship) and regarded as the especial protect- 
ress of mariners.*® In her capacity of saviour 
from danger, she healed the illnesses of those 
who, after bringing offerings, slept in her 
temples — the practice known as incubatio — 


Scott-Moncrieff in JHS 29 (1909) 80 f. For Isis as the 
female principle in Nature see Plutarch de Isid. et Osir. 
53. 


33 Herodotus 2.59 and 156: Diodorus 1.13.5 and 96.5: 
Apuleius Met. 11.2. For powers and functions attributed 
to Isis by the later Greeks see Diodorus 1.14 and 25.2 f. 
and the “aretalogies” listed infra n. 195. For the worship 
of Isis by the Greeks see Nilsson op. cit. (supra, n. 5) I 
$32 f. and 597 f. 

84 Plutarch op. cit. 52. 

35 For Isis as Ile\ayia Evddxoos at Mitylene see 7G XII 

113 (see p. 175). For the epithet see also Pausanias 
2.4.6 and CIL VI 8707. Drexler showed (op. cit. [supra 

. 2] 479 f.) that the epithet Pharia, frequently given to 
Isis, does not denote, as often supposed, her rule of the 
sea as protectress of the island of Pharos, but is used 
merely as a synonym for “Egyptian.” 
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and received her commands in dreams."* The 
attributes with which she was most frequently 
represented were the sistrum and the situla.® 
The former, a horse-shoe-shaped metal instru- 
ment provided with a handle and pierced with 
holes through which pieces of wire were loosely 
inserted, producing, when shaken, a rattling 
sound, was used in the ritual of the goddess. 
To the later Greeks, at least, it signified that 
all things must be shaken and never cease from 
motion in order that Typhon (i.e. Set) might 
be repulsed.** The situla, a sort of jug or 
bucket, held the holy water (theoretically from 
the Nile) used for sprinkling in the temples of 
the goddess.*® 

Associated with Isis in her worship were the 
Theoi Synnaoi, who, besides Osiris (later, as 
will be shown, supplanted by Sarapis), were 
her son, Horos, and her attendant, Anubis. 
Horos, known to the Greeks as Harpocrates, 
appears in various and not always mutually rec- 
oncilable concepts. Thought of in earliest 
times as the protector of the land and its rulers 
and the son of Ra, the Sun-god, he later became 
the son of Osiris and Isis and the avenger of 
his father, whom he succeeded, symbolizing the 

36 For évepoxpira of the Egyptian deities at Delos see 
Inscrs. de Délos 2071-2073 and 2105 — P. Roussel Les 
Cultes Egyptiens a Délos (Nancy 1916), nos. 64, 119 | 
SI1G% 1133), 120 and 169 ( — SIG 1127) 

37 For the sistrum and the 
Apuleius Met. 11.4. 

88 Plutarch de Isid. et Osir. 63. The explanation in 
Servius ad Aen. 8.696 that 
Nili accessus recessusque significat is evidently fanciful 

39 Juvenal 6.527 f.; Servius ad Aen. 2.116. For the use 
of water in the ritual of Isis see supra 167. 

40 See Ed. Meyer in Roscher Lexikon 1, 2744 f. 
in RE 8 (1913) 2433 f. 

41 See Plutarch de Isid. et Osir. 68. 

42 See Ed. Meyer in Roscher Lexikon 1, 386 f.: Pietsch 
mann in RE 1, (1894) 2645 f.: A Wiedemann Religion 
of the Anc. Egyptians 229 f. For the hymn from Cius 
see supra n. 22. For the association of Anubis with Isis 
see Drexler in Lexikon 2, 469. 

43 For the cult of Sarapis in Alexandria see Lafaye op. 
cit. (supra n. 1) 15 f.: S. Reinach in RA 41 (1902) 17 f£.: 
A. Bouché-Leclercq in Rev. de l’Hist. d. Religions 46 
(1902) 1 f. and Hist. d. Lagides I 113 f. and IV 3083 f£.: 
W. Amelung in RA 2 (1903) 180 f£.: W. Otto Priester u. 
Tempel im hellenist. Agypten I 11 f. and II 214 f. and 
268 f.: Gruppe Griech. Mythol. 1576 f.: Kaerst op. cit. 
(supra n. 3) IL 265 f.: Ernst Schmidt Die Einfiihrung des 
Sarapis in Alex. (Heidelberg 1909) — Religionsgeschichtl 


situla (cymbium) see 


the motion of the sistrum 


Roeder 
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youthful, rising Sun. Regarded as the child- 
ruler, he became also the personification of the 
ideal child. Reared by Isis in secret to preserve 
him from the enmity of Set, as the object of 
maternal love he was sometimes represented as 
an infant in her arms. More often, however, 
he appears as a youth with his finger at his 
mouth, a gesture which caused him to be 
thought of as god of silence.*! 

Anubis, an ancient god of the Lower World, 
was regarded as ruler of the grave anc patron 
and guardian of the dead, who conducted them 


into the world below.*? His sacred animal was 
the jackal, and he was represented with the 
latter’s head — mistaken by 


dog — 


the Greeks for a 
and, as such, brought into the cult of 
Isis. Aiding Isis in her search for the body of 
Osiris, in his capacity as god of embalmment 
he helped to prepare it for burial. By the 
Greeks of Asia Minor his powers were widely 
extended, for in the hymn in his praise from 


Cius in Bithynia he is addressed, in complete 


disregard of his origin, as “King of all Heavens.”’ 

In contrast to these ancient deities, Sarapis 
was a late comer among the gods of Egypt.** His 
cult seems to have been founded in Alexandria 
Versuche u. Vorarb. VILL 2 (1910) 47 f£. and in Klio 11 
(1911) 127 f.: L. Lévy in Rev. de lU'Hist. d. Relig. 60 
(1909) 285 f.; 61 (1910) 162 £.; 63 (1911) 125 f.; 67 (1913) 
308 f.; all republished as Sarapis (Paris 1913): E. Petersen 
in ArchRW 13 (1910) 47 £: Weitz in Roscher Lexikon 
1, 364 f Sethe in GottAbh 14 (1913), no. 5: W. 
Schubart Einfiihrung i. d. Papyruskunde (1918) 338 f.: 
Wilcken U(rkunden) (d.) 1 25 f. and 
84 f. (superseding what che author had previously writ- 
Jouguet in Bull. inst. Frang. Arch. 
30 (1930) 531 f. and in Homages a J. Bidez et a 
F. Cumont (Coll 160 f.: 
(supra, n. 5) 11 147 £. The view of Lehmann-Haupt (most 
recently in Lexikon 4, 338 f. and Klio 14 [1915] 384 f.) 
that the cult of Sarapis was imported from Babylonia, 


(types) 
P(tolemder) Z (eit) 


ten on the subject): P 
Orient 


Latomus 2) Nilsson op. cit. 


which was based partly on the epithet sar apsi borne by 
the god Ea and partly on the mention of a sanctuary of 
Sarapis in Babylon in 


connection with the death of 


Alexander in the official Ephemerides 


(Arrian Anab. 
7.26.2 and Plutarch Alex. 76.4), was adopted by Weitz in 
Klio 10 (1910) 120 f. but otherwise has not met with 
acceptance; see e.g. Kaerst II 265 f.: Petersen, 59 £.: Lévy 
67, 308 f.: Sethe 11 f.: Wilcken 79 £. For a hymn at 
Delos recounting the épya of Sarapis see 1G XI 4, 1299 
= O. Weinreich Neue Urkunden zur 
(Tubingen 1919) 31 f. = Roussel op. cit. (supra, n. 36) 
71 £., no. 1. For the worship of Sarapis in Athens see 
S. Dow in HTAR 30 (1937) 187 f 
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by Ptolemy I before 283, the year of the mon- 
arch’s death.** The origin of the cult has been 
much disputed. According to a tradition pre- 
served by Tacitus and Plutarch (with minor 
differences) and repeated by some Christian 
writers (who, however, connect the incident 
with Ptolemy II), the King, instructed in a 
dream, sent envoys to Sinope on the Euxine 
Sea and obtained, either by gifts to the local 
“king” or by the voluntary embarcation of the 
god himself, a colossal cult-image which stood 
in an ancient temple of Jupiter Dis (Pluto, 
according to Plutarch). This image (obviously 
of Pluto) was conveyed in a miraculously short 
time to Alexandria, where it was renamed Sara- 
pis. An entirely different version was ascribed 
by Clement of Alexandria to Athenodorus of 
Tarsus (of the first century before Christ), who, 
“wishing to archaize Sarapis,” related that the 
statue was made in Egypt by order of “King 
Sesostris” (presumably Sesostris III, 1887-49 
B.c.). According to a further statement (whether 
by Athenodorus or by Clement is not clear), 
this statue was one of Osiris, made by a sculptor 
named Bryaxis. 

The tradition that the image of Sarapis was 
brought from Sinope has sometimes been re- 
garded as the official sacred legend (iepds Adyos) 
of the temple at Alexandria, taking the place 
of the usual myth which related the birth and 
early achievements of a deity. The existence of 


44 The “entry” of Sarapis into Alexandria is dated in 
286 B.c. in Eusebius Chron. IL 119 Schéne — Hieronymus 
Chron. 129 Helm, but in 278 (i.e. under Ptolemy I) in 
Eusebius Armenian Version II 120 Schéne — 200 Karst. 
The cult, however, was evidently established somewhat 
earlier, for a fragment (POxy 1803, rect. line 9) of 
Menander, who died in 291/0 B.c., mentions 6 &uds 6 
Zdpamis eds; see O. Weinreich in Aegyptus 11 (1930-31) 
18 f. The establishment was dated in 308-06 by Wilcken 
in UPZ (supra, n. 43) I 82, but only on the basis of an 
inscription from Halicarnassus (JBM 906 — OGIS 16, see 
infra n. 75), which, in its unrestored form, was placed 
not later than 306, but, as restored, is to be dated after 
the death of Arsinoe in 271. 

45 Tacitus Hist. 4.83-4: Plutarch de Isid. et Osir. 28; 
de Soll. Anim. 36: Eustathius ad Dionys. Perieg. 255 
(Miller GGM II 262): Clemens Alex. Protrep. 4.48.2 f. = 
Miiller FHG III 487 f.: Cyrillus Alex. c. Julian. 13 Span- 
heim (Migne PG 76.521): Theophilus ad Autol, 1.9. 
Another version, recorded by Tacitus and Clement (who 
attributed it to Isidorus of Charax of the time of 
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a cult of the god at Sinope in the late fourth 
century might, to be sure, be believed on ac- 
count of the anecdote preserved by Diogenes 
Laertius, which relates that Diogenes the Cynic 
(a native of Sinope), on hearing that Alexander 
had been made Dionysus by the Athenians, 
retorted, “‘Make me Sarapis.” “© This anecdote, 
however, in view of the author’s use of collec- 
tions of Apophthegmata, may well seem apocry- 
phal; and, apart from the many miraculous ele- 
ments in the story and the fact that at this time 
there was no “king” in Sinope, the narrative of 
the importation of Sarapis from the distant city 
is hard to accept. If we may believe a statement 
that there was a place in the mountains near 
Memphis which was called Sinopion, with a 
Zeus surnamed Sinopitis or Memphitis, it may 
perhaps account for the origin of the myth that 
the god was imported from the better known 
city on the Euxine. 

Whatever be the truth of this statement, it 
seems highly probable that a variant version, 
mentioned briefly by Tacitus,‘ is the correct 
one and that the cult of Sarapis was developed 
from the ancient worship at Memphis of the 
chthonic deity Osiris-Apis, called in a Greek 
papyrus of the late fourth century Oserapis * 
and later Osorapis, whose cult was shared by 
Isis and Horos. The god appears to have been 
brought by Ptolemy to Alexandria and hellen- 
ized there under the new form of his name as 


Augustus), relates that 
Ptolemy III (according to Tacitus) 
Seleuceia (the port of Antioch) in gratitude (according 


to Clement) for aid given during a famine. 


the cult-image was sent to 


by the people of 


46 Diogenes Laertius 6.63. For the use of apopheg- 
mata in the life of Diogenes the Cynic see F. Bahnsch 
Quaestionum de Diog. Laert. Fontibus Initia (Kénigs- 
berg 1868) 30 f. and F. Leo Griech.-Rém. Biogr. 50. This 
anecdote was rejected also by Bouché-Leclercq in Rev. 
de l’Hist. d. Relig. 46, 23, n. 2 and Ernst Schmidt op. cit. 
(supra, n. 43) 64 f. 

47 Eustathius /.c. 


48 Hist. 4.84, where the transfer from Memphis is at- 
tributed to Ptolemy III. For Memphis see also Pausan- 
ias 1.18.4. This view seems to be confirmed by the fact 
that in a bilingual dedication recently found in the 
Sarapeion at Alexandria built by Ptolemy III (see infra 
n. 51) Sarapis is called Osour Hapi in the hieroglyphic 
version; see Jouguet in Homages (supra, n. 43) 159. 

49 Wilcken UPZ (supra n. 43) I no. 1. 
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Sarapis, and then to have been taken back to 
Memphis to his sanctuary, henceforth called 
the Sarapeion. In Alexandria he seems to have 
been installed in an old temple of Isis founded 
by Alexander on the height called Rhakotis,® 
which was afterward replaced by Ptolemy III 
with a more magnificent structure.*! In the 
temenos of the new Sarapeion Isis and Horos 
also had their own shrines. As the successor of 
Osiris — who was now absorbed in the new 
cult — Sarapis became the divine bestower of 
blessings, especially the fruitfulness of the earth. 
This found expression in the kalathos (or 
modius), a sort of basket symbolizing the earth's 
fertility, which appears regularly as his head- 
covering. 

The cult-image of Sarapis at Alexandria, as 
has already been mentioned, was said to have 
been the work of Bryaxis. The statement was 
added, however, that the artist was not the 
famous Bryaxis “the Athenian” (more probably, 
Carian, the pupil and fellow-worker of Scopas), 
but another sculptor of the same name. Yet in 
spite of the evident invention of this artist, the 
view has frequently been expressed that the 
statue was, in fact, the work of the well-known 
Bryaxis. With regard to this cult-image, late 
writers report that it was a xoanon of colossal 
size, was seated, wore the kalathos, and held a 


Arrian Anab. 3.1.5. According to Tacitus, c. 84, there 
was a sacellum Serapidi atque Isidi antiquitus sacratum 
on Rhakotis. The Sarapeion was attributed to Alexander 
by Malalas 192 Bonn and Suidas s.v. Yapams. According 
to the legend preserved in Ps.-Callisthenes 1.33 (p. 36 
Miiller), Alexander was led by eagles to a sacred pre 
cinct, where he saw a seated xoanon with a @npilo» 
rodvpoppdov and sceptre (a frequent type of Sarapis, see 
infra n. 52) and also an image of a xépy and was told 
that the sanctuary was that of Zeus and Hera. 

51 For the temple built by Ptolemy III see A. Rowe in 
Ann. d. Service d. Antiq. de V'Egypte, Suppl. 2 (1946) 1 
f. and 51 f. and P. Jouguet in CRAI 1946, 680 f. and 
43) 159 f 
1.20.13: Ps.-Callisthenes 1.33 (evi 
dently a description of the cult-statue, see supra, n. 50). 
Its colossal size is mentioned also by Rufinus Hist. 
Eccles. 2.23 (Migne PL 21.530), according to whom it 
could have touched the walls of the cella with its hands, 


and Theodoretus Hist. Eccles. 5.22 (Migne PG 82.1246), 


Homages (supra, n. 


52 Macrobius Sat. 


according to whom it was made of wood. For the seated 
type on coins of Alexandria of the time of Nero see 


Dattari Numi Augg. Alex. no. 280. It appears also 
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sceptre with its left hand and with its right a 
“multiform beast,’ described also as a Cerberus, 
whose heads were those of a lion, a dog, and a 
wolf, a type unknown to Greek art and per- 
haps due to oriental influence. The description 
is perhaps correct, for Sarapis appears in this 
form on coins both of Alexandria from the 
time of Nero onward and, as will appear, of 
many cities of Asia Minor as well. 


The cult of Sarapis at Alexandria was evi- 


dently intended by Ptolemy I to provide a 


patron-deity for his new kingdom. It has been 
frequently assumed that the god was to play a 
double role for the two ethnic elements ruled 
by the King.®* For the Egyptians the new cult 
took the place of the religion of Osiris with its 
belief in immortality, and Sarapis became not 
only the giver of fertility and life, but also lord 
of the dead and of the Lower World, as indi- 
By the 
Greeks he was identified not only with Pluto 


cated by his accompanying Cerberus. 


but, as will presently be shown,®* with Zeus 
and the Sun-god Helios, and, as the saviour 
from illness, also with Asclepius, So the wor- 
ship of an Egyptian deity, thus hellenized, was 
used by Ptolemy to strengthen the loyalty of 
his Hellenic subjects, and by them the new 
cult, together with that of Isis, was carried far 
and wide throughout the Hellenic world. 


seated on the deck of a galley with Isis Pelagia standing 
on the prow and Demeter with torch and grain at the 
stern on Alexandrian coins from Trajan to M. Aurelius; 
see BMCAlex. 103, no. 886 and 1036-37, 
2861-62, 3528, and 3778. For the seated type see Michaelis 
in JHS 6 (1885) 292 and 309; Amelung in RA 2 (1903) 
195 f.: Hauser in BPW 24 (1904) 1144: Weitz in Roscher 
Lexikon 4, 372 £.: G. Lippold in Festschrift Paul Arndt 
(Munich 1925) 115 f. (who accepted it as the work of 
Bryaxis): Jouguet Bull. (supra, no, 43) 530 f. For the 
head see T. A. Brady in HSCP 51 (1941) 61 f. For 
Cerberus see L. Homo in Mél. Rome 18 (1898) $11 f 
Wilcken in JDAI 32 (1917) 186 f., according to 
whom the heads of the dog and the wolf represent the 


Dattari, nos. 


and 


sacred animals of Anubis and Upuat. 

53 For the opposite view see W. Schubart in GGA 1914, 
13) 339: T. A. Brady op. 
Kulte im Ptol. 
But see Jouguet Bull 


668 and Einfiihrung (supra, n. 
E. Visser Gotter u 
1938) 20 f. 
13) 532 £., n. 3. 

54 See p. 186. 

55 For the spread of the worship of Sarapis under the 


cit. (supra, n. 4) 17: 
Alex. 


(supra, n 


(Amsterdam 


early Ptolemies see F. Cumont Religions Orientales dans 
le Paganisme rom. (Paris 1929) 74. 
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sist ASia Minor the worship of Isis and Sara- 
pis, together and separately, is well attested not 
only for cities in the Egyptian sphere of influ- 
ence but also for places in regions to which this 
never extended. On the island of Rhodes, 
bound to Egypt, as has been previously ob- 
served, by close commercial ties, the sacred 
rites (iepd) of Sarapis were performed at Lindus 
about the middle of the third century before 
Christ,®* and priests of the god are known from 
the early second century onward to about 100 
after Christ.57 In the case of one priest, to be 
dated about 170 B.c., Isis was associated with 
Sarapis, and the two deities appear together in 
a dedication of about the same time.®® In the 
capital city of the island also, priests of Sarapis 
are known both in the early first century before 
Christ and in the Roman imperial period. In 
88 B.c., when Rhodes was attacked by Mithra- 
dates VI of Pontus, there was a hieron of Isis 
(and probably of Sarapis also) in the city, and 
in the first or early second century after Christ 
the two deities together were served by a single 
priest, who was a Roman citizen. Other in- 
scriptions record a priest of Isis and Bubastis 
and a charisterion to Isis Soteira erected by a 
péroxos from Cnidus probably in the early 
second century before Christ.*t The less im- 
portant city of Camirus also had a priest of 
Sarapis, and a charisterion was dedicated to 
Hecate and Sarapis by a citizen of Soli in Cil- 


56 Lindos II no. 102 (éwi ray Oeparelay rdv lepdv rod 
Lapdridos). 

57 Lindos 
248; 299 C-D; 347 (= SIG8 765); 398; 449: IG XII 1, 
788; 815 b; 835. 


II nos. 1$le; 167; 223 (list); 228; 247; 


58 Lindos II nos. 193; 185. For a rock-cut throne in- 
scribed LYapdamios in the ydpa of Lindus see IG 
1, 932. 

59 Lindos II no. 197 D: 7G XII 1, 8 (?): ClRhod 2 
(1932) 201, no. 33. 

60 Appian Mith. 27 (a iepév of Isis at Rhodes also in 
Xenophon Ephesius 1.13): JG XII 1, 796 (T. Flavius 
Quir. Thrasylochos). For a statue with a dedication in 
demotic to Osor Hapi and Isis see RA 5 (1905) 341-2, 
corrected by W. Spiegelberg in Zéschr. f. Agypt. Sprache 
50 (1912) 24 f., who showed that the dedicator, Diony- 
sios, was not a priest but “a man of lasos”’ and suggested 
that he may have been the man of this name who re- 
belled in Egypt in the period 169-164 B.c.; see Diodorus 
$1.15 a (frg. 8 Miller, FHG II p. IX = frg. 26 de Boor 


[Excerpta Hist. Constant. Porphyr. M1 198]). For a 
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icia, “saved from great danger.” ® In all three 
places there were associations of Sarapiastai, 
who carried on the worship of the god, and in 
the city of Rhodes there was a similar group of 
Isiastai.** The cult seems to be commemorated 
on Rhodian coins of the later first century be- 
fore Christ or the first century after Christ, 
which show on the reverse a bust of Sarapis, 
sometimes radiate (as also the head of Helios), 
as well as those of the later second or early first 
century before Christ, which bear only the cus- 
tomary head-dress (horns, disk, and plumes) of 
Isis.® 

The worship of the deities of Egypt was car- 
ried on also in the dependencies of Rhodes. 
At Phoenix in the mainland Peraia there was 
a priest of Sarapis probably as early as the third 
century before Christ; and his cult is attested 
for the island of Syme, near the coast, by a list 
of his priests, compiled apparently in the fol- 
lowing century, as well as by a dedication to 
him in conjunction with Isis.* On the island 
of Chalce, close to the Rhodian coast, an offer- 
ing of some sort was made “by command” to 
the two deities.®? 

Among the Dorian islands of the southern 
Aegean, also part of the Egyptian sphere of 
influence, Thera had a sanctuary with a “‘treas- 
ury” dedicated to Sarapis, Isis, and Anubis, 
dating from the time of Ptolemy II or perhaps 
from that of his father.** This was presumably 


and Hermanubis, see BCH 23 (1899) 559 f., no. 3 — RM 
16 (1901) 258 f. For Hermanubis see Plutarch de Isid 
et Osir. 61. 

61 AM 23 (1898) 391, no. 53: Maiuri Nuov. Sill. 16. 

62 Lindos If no. 674: ClRhod 6-7 (1932-3) 391 f., nos. 
20; 30; 38-42; 44: IG XII 1, 742. 

63 Sarapiastai: Lindos I1 nos. 300 a and 656 (Lindus): 
IG XII 1, 162 (Rhodes): and XII 1, 701 (Camirus). Jsi- 
astai: IG XII 1, 157 and 165 (Rhodes). 

64 BMCCaria, etc. 268, nos. 404-410: Hunter. Coll. Il 
446, nos. 93 and 94. 

65 BMCCaria, etc. 253 f., nos. 253-4, 261-3, 266, 268-70, 
321-2: Syll. Num. Gr. Copenhagen XXVI 834-37 and 846: 
Syll. Num. Gr. Lockett 2963 and 2969. 

66 BCH 10 (1886) 248 f., no. 1 — SGDI 4263: IG XII 
$, 1 and 4. 

67 7G XII 1, 957. 

68/G XII 3, 443; see Hiller von Gaertringen Thera I 
(Berlin 1899) 258 f. and III 85 f. 


ee votive relief without inscription, showing Sarapis, Isis, 
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the temenos which, if the restoration is correct, 
was erected to the three deities under the second 
Ptolemy.®® Dedications to them and to Isis 
alone have also been found, dating from the 
third or the second century,”° and an estate of 
Sarapis is included in a late land-register.”! 
There were also cults of Sarapis and Isis on the 
neighbouring islands of Astypalaea and Ana- 
phe; the former had a naos with cult-statues 
dedicated to them, dating from the third cen- 
tury, the latter a priest of the two deities “and 
the others with them” from a somewhat later 
period.” 

On the other hand, on Cos, which was more 
directly under Egyptian control, there is no 
definite evidence of a cult of the Egyptian 
deities under the Ptolemaic kings. At some 
unknown time, perhaps during the Hellenistic 
period, a neokoros dedicated an altar to Isis 
Soteira “by command,” and a priest of Sarapis 
and Isis, if correctly identified with C. Stertinius 
Xenophon, the physician of Claudius, held 
office in the first century after Christ.7* The 
cult is also attested by the existence of societies 
of Isiastai, Sarapiastai, and Osetriastai, perhaps 
of the second or first century before Christ.74 

On the coast of Caria, where, during the third 
century, the cities were “allies” of Egypt, there 
is evidence of a cult during this period at Halli- 
carnassus, where, under Ptolemy II, a hieron 
was built (after 271 B.c.) for Sarapis, Isis, and 


697G XII 3, Suppl. 1388. 
70IG XII 3, 444; 445: Suppl. 1389. A partly defaced 


inscription, reading “Io.dos , carved on a rock 
(UG XII 3, Suppl. 1373), may refer to a sanctuary of the 
goddess. 

71 CIG IV 8656 — IG XII 3, 343, line 3. 

721G XII 3, 200 — SGDI 3479: IG XII 3, 247 - 
$452 — Michel 413. 

73 Maiuri Nuov. Sill. 449; 475. 

74 Maiuri 493: Paton-Hicks Inscrs. of Cos 371 b (Hala 
sarna); 54. 

75 IBM 906 — Michel 1198 — OGIS 16 as restored by 
N. Greip] in Philol. 85 (1930) 159 £., accepted by Wilcken 
in ArchP 9 (1930) 223 (with a correction in note 2). 

76 BCH 14 (1890) 111, no. 12: IBM 908: 
(1895) no. 2, 29, no. 4. 

77 BMCCaria, etc. 109, no. 73: 
129, no. 9. 

78 BMCCaria, etc. 134, nos. 1-8: 


SBWien 132 


Imhoof-Blumer K/M 


Imhoof-Blumer KIM 
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the deceased Queen Arsinoe.*® A priest of Isis 
and dedications to her together with Sarapis 
also date, apparently, from the earlier Hellen- 
istic period.7® The cult seems to be reflected in 
the city’s coins, 


issued in first 


on the ob- 


the second or 
century before Christ, which beat 
verse the head of Sarapis and on the reverse 
(with a magistrate’s name) the head-dress of Isis 
like that on the coins of Rhodes.77 These types 
(with magistrates’ names) appear also on issues 
of the Myndus of the 
period,’® but there is no other indication of the 
existence in the city of a cult of these deities. 
At Cnidus, across the gulf from Halicarnassus, 


neighbouring same 


which was also in the Egyptian sphere of influ- 
ence, there is record of a _ thank-offering to 
Sarapis, Isis, “and all gods” by a citizen of 
Alexandria, “who had been cured.” 7 Since he 
and his father had Greek names, the inscription 
may be dated in the Hellenistic period. On the 
coast north of Halicarnassus, Bargylia in the 
third century had a sanctuary or a priest of 
Sarapis, Isis, and the Synnaot Theoi;* and at 
Mylasa, a short distance inland, which was not 
within the Egyptian sphere of influence and was 
not included in the portion of interior Caria 
given to Rhodes in 188 B.c. but previously had 
had _ friendly the Rhodian re- 
public, there is mention of a priest (?) of 
Sarapis and Isis, of the dedication of a “‘table” 


relations with 


to them, and of a priest and a neokoros of Isis.*! 


147, nos. 1-2: McClean Coll. 8505: Weber Coll. 6533-6: 
Coll. Jameson U1 2305: Syll. Num. Gr. Copenhagen XXV 
438 and 439: Syll. Num. Gr. Lockett 2905 and 2906. For 
a coin showing, apparently, the head of Sarapis on the 
obverse, but on the reverse a helmet on a sort of pyra 
mid, see Coll. Wadd. 2478. 

79 LeBas-Waddington 511 

80 JOAI 14 (1911) Beibl 

81CIG 2693 d LeBas-Waddington 407 
475: LeBas-Waddington 395: BCH 14 (1890) 
15; 58 (1934) 307 f., no. 5 A and 512. The rpameta was 
perhaps for use in the cult-meal of the gods; see Aristides 
Orat. 45.27 Keil: Apuleius Met. 11.24 187): 
POxy 1 110 Wilcken Chrestomathie 1 2, no. 99 
(xAdvn): CIL XIUIL 8246 — Dessau ILS 4394 (cline): BCH 
51 (1927) 219 £. Thasos). See also A. Salat in 
BPW 24 (1914) 253 £: Roussel op. cit. (supra, n. 36) 285 
and n. 5: Wilcken in ArchP 6 (1920) 424: A. Hdéfler 
Sarapis-hymnus d, Aelios Aristides — Tiibinger Beitr. 
27 (1935) 94 f 


22 (1898) 395, no 


IBM 818 


57-8 


SGDI 3528, 


Michel 


615 £., no, 


(see 


For a lepeis Eloios at Olymus see BCH 
12, line 16 
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At the neighbouring Olymus also Isis seems to 
have had a priest. 

At Iasus, across the gulf from Bargylia, the 
Egyptian deities appear only on the coins. 
Quasi-autonomous issues show on the reverse 
what seems to be the head-dress of Isis, a coin 
of Lucius Verus bears on the reverse the figure 
of Isis Pelagia, holding with both hands an 
inflated sail, and coins of Caracalla have on 
the reverse the seated Sarapis with a sceptre and 
Cerberus at his feet, as well as an unusual type 
of the god seated in a tetrastyle temple with 
Isis carrying a sistrum and a situla on one side 
of him and another goddess on the other.** 

In the interior of Caria, which for some 
twenty years in the second century before 
Christ was ruled by Rhodes, a votive offering 
to Helios Zeus Sarapis (and Zeus Panamaros) 
was made at Stratoniceia by four men, “saved 
from great wars and distant seas”; and in the 
second century after Christ, apparently, Strato- 
niceia had a Sarapeion, in the pronaos of which 
a decree of the city-council was inscribed, and 
statues of Sarapis and Isis were presented to 
Zeus Panamaros and Hera.** In the third cen- 
tury after Christ, apparently, at the time of the 
invasions of the Goths, the city seems to have 
asked Zeus, “as Sarapis commanded,” whether 
the “barbarians” would attack.** At Apollonia 
Salbace in northeastern Caria there was a priest, 
if the inscription has been correctly restored, of 
Sarapis, and a coin was issued bearing on the 
obverse a head of Sarapis and on the reverse the 
standing figure of Isis, depicting her, as usual, 
with a sistrum in her right hand and in her left 
a situla.*® This coin, as well as a seated Sarapis 
with Cerberus at his feet, appears also at the 


~ 82 Mionnet III 358 £., nos, 287 and 293; Suppl. VI 507, 
no. 349: Coll. Wadd. 2445. 


83 CIG 2716 = LeBas-Waddington 516: CIG 2715 a + 
b = LeBas-Waddington 519-20: BCH 11 (1887) 389, no. 
6. 

84 CIG 2717 = LeBas-Waddington 518 éxédevee] 
cai wis). 

85 BCH 9 (1885) 343 £., no. 26 — MAMA VI 158: Coll. 
Wadd, 2230-31: Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Miinzen 144, no. 426: 
Hunter. Coll. I1 421, no. 1; Syll. Num. Gr. Copenhagen 
XXV 139-40. 

86 Mionnet Suppl. VI 226, no. 974: Coll. Wadd. 2405: 
BMCCaria, etc. 117, nos. 11-13: Weber Coll. 6516: Syll. 
Copenhagen XXV 395. 
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neighbouring Heracleia Salbace,** but here 
there is no other indication of a cult of these 
deities. Similar types were issued at Aphro- 
disias in the same part of the district, on one of 
which, however, the standing figure of Harpo- 
crates was substituted for that of Isis.57 Farther 
to the northeast, a quasi-autonomous coin of 
Cidramus shows on the reverse a seated Sarapis 
with Cerberus; at Attuda the bust of Sarapis 
appears on the obverse of a quasi-autonomous 
coin and on the reverse of a coin of Severus 
Alexander, and another coin bears the standing 
figure of Isis; this type appears also on coins 
of the neighbouring Trapezopolis, of Hydrela 
at the border of Phrygia, and, farther west, in 
northern Caria, of Harpasa, all probably of the 
imperial period.** At Antiocheia on the Mae- 
ander the reverse of a coin of this period has 
the unusual device of a tripod with the head- 
dress of Isis on a small scale, and at Alinda in 
western Caria, other unusual types appear on 
the reverse of coins of the time of Marcus 
Aurelius, which show the figures of Sarapis and 
Isis standing face to face and the heads of 
Sarapis and a veiled goddess.*® 


On the coast of southern Ionia the power of 
Egypt was extended in the course of the third 
century before Christ as far north as Lebedus. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find that at 
Priene, probably at the end of this century, a 
decree specified what sacrifices should be per- 
formed to Sarapis, Isis, and “the gods with 
them” and what perquisites their priest should 
receive.” It provided also that an “Egyptian” 
should be furnished by the priest (?) to carry 
out the proper ritual and that tables should be 


87 Coll. Wadd. 2184: BMCCaria, etc. 36, nos. 66-71: 
Weber Coll. 6396-97: Syll. Copenhagen XXV 80. 

88 Zf/N 15 (1887) 51, no. 1: Mionnet Suppl. VII 522- 
23, no. 207: Coll. Wadd. 2257; 2431; 2652: Imhoof-Blumer 
KIM 125, no. 13; BMCCaria, etc. 114, no. 6. 

89 Coll. Wadd. 2150 and Imhoof-Blumer KIM 109, no. 
7 (Antiocheia): Mionnet III 313, no. 52, Coll. Wadd. 2132 
and BMCCaria, etc. 11, no. 15 (Alinda). 

90 Ins. Priene 195 and p. 311, corrected in SEG II 571 
and by Robert in REG 40 (1927) 220 f. For the 
Karexépevar rod Geod (line 29) see Wilcken UPZ I 52 
f. (56 for this inscription), who, emphasizing the reli- 
gious character of the éyxaroxo (év xaroxg “in Gottes- 
haft”) at the Sarapeion in Memphis, showed that, 
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supplied on occasion by the demos for “those 
held under arrest by the god” (his devotees), 
who were thus to be fed at the public expense. 
Altars were dedicated to Sarapis, Isis, and 
Anubis at about this time and by a neokoros, 
probably in the first century.®! 

In the neighbouring city of Magnesia on the 
Maeander, probably about 200 before Christ, 
a psephisma provided for the dedication of a 
temenos of Sarapis as well as for sacrifices to 
him and the conditions attached to the sale of 
his priesthood.® Otherwise, there is no indica- 
tion of a cult of the Egyptian deities in the city 
before the Roman imperial period, when coins 
were issued bearing the bust of Sarapis on the 
obverse and on the reverse the usual! standing 
figure of Isis,®* as well as various types on the 
reverse of coins issued, frequently with magis- 
trates’ names, under emperors from Severus to 
Gordian — Sarapis seated holding a patera and 
a sceptre with Cerberus at his feet, Sarapis 
standing (in one instance radiate), Isis standing 
with sistrum and situla, and Sarapis and Isis 
standing together.” 

At Samos, which throughout the third cen- 
tury was in the power of Egypt, the priest of 
Isis, perhaps in the second century before 
Christ, was authorized by the Council and 


“called” by the god (perhaps in a dream) to his service 
and that of the temple, they entered into a mystical 
relationship with him, which prevented them from 
leaving the temple-precinct, and, although laymen as 
distinguished from the priest, they performed ccrtain 
services in the temple and, in return, received a fixed 
monthly remuneration (money and rations) during their 
term of “arrest,” from which they were released by the 
god (either by means of a dream or at the expiration of 
the period for which they were originally “called”). See 
also R. Reitzenstein Die hellenist. Mysterienreligionen 8 
(Leipzig 1927) 197 f. 

91 Ins. Priene 193 and 194 (with Harpocrates). 

92 Ins. Magn. 99 = SIG2 554. 

93 Hunter. Coll. IL 348, no. 13. 


94 Imhoof-Blumer KIM 80, no. 30, Hunter. Coll. 11 351, 
no. 27 and BMClonia 167, no. 67 and 170, no. 85 (Sara 
pis): BMCIonia 166 f., nos. 58, 67 A and 81, Hunter. Coll 
II 350, no. 22 and Syll. Num. Gr. Copenhagen XXIII 
884 (Isis): Coll. Wadd. 1749 (Sarapis and Isis). 

95 BCH 5 (1881) 483 f. — Michel 371 — SIG2 666. 

96 RA 24 (1872) 37, no. 3 = 32 (1876) 56: ArchEph 
1931, 173 f. 


For jepagépa see also infra n. 124 and 
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People to collect money for the goddess. A 
dedication was made to Sarapis and Isis as well 
as to the two deities with Anubis and Harpo- 
crates by a hierophoros, who carried the sacred 
objects used in the ceremonial procession of the 
deities.** 

On the other hand, both at Ephesus, although 
throughout most of the second half of the third 
century it was under Egyptian control, and at 
Miletus, for a time an ally of Egypt, there is 
little evidence for the worship of the Egyptian 
deities before the Roman imperial period. At 
Ephesus a dedication (“by command”) to 
Sarapis, Isis, Anubis, and the Theoi Synnaoi, 
which is probably Hellenistic, may indicate that 
a sanctuary of these deities existed at this time, 
and cistophori of the first century before Christ 
show the usual head-dress of Isis.*%7 The temple, 
however, which was once thought to be dedi- 
cated to Claudius but now is regarded as a 
Sarapeion, dates from the second century after 
Christ,®* and dedications to Sarapis and Isis and 
to Sarapis and his sacrificers, as well as the pres- 
entation of a statue of Isis all date from the 
second or early third century.® 

At Miletus there is apparent mention of a 
phiale of Osiris in an inventory of the third 
century before Christ 


from the temple at 


Plutarch de Isid 
Ill 297, no. 266 


et Osir. 3. A coin of Decius (Mionnet 
NumChron 2 [1882] 286, no. 35) 
shows on the reverse a standing figure, which is prob 
ably Sarapis, before the Emperor on horseback. The 
figure of Isis Pelagia on a homonoia-coin of Samos and 
(Mionnet III 293 f£., no. 236 


no. 137) evidently represents the latter. 


97 J. Keil in In Halil Edhem 1 (Ankara 
1947) 187 (an inscription): Pinder in 
AbhBerl 1855, 558 f., nos. 34, 37, 38, and 42 (91-82 B.c.). 

98 E JOAI 26 (1930), Beibl. 303: Keil in 
Ephesos, ein Fiihrer2 (Vienna 1930) 78 f. and In Mem 
Halil Edhem 1 181 f 

99 CIG 2955 = Forschungen in Ephesos 1 70: JOAI 
23 (1926) Beibl. 268 and n. 10: In Mem. Halil Edhem 
I 188: JBM 508 OGIS 496. On the homonoia-coins 
of Ephesus and Alexandria issued under Gordian the 
various types of Artemis Ephesia and Sarapis or Isis (or 
both) evidently represent the two cities respectively; see 
Mionnet III 117, nos. 415 and 416; Suppl. VI 184, nos. 
689 and 690; Coll. Wadd. 1642, 1643, and 7046: BMC 
Ionia 113 f., nos. 418-20 and 422-3: Hunter. Coll. I 341 
f., nos. 99-102: McClean Coll. 8137: Weber Coll. 5907: 
Syll. Num. Gr. Copenhagen XXII 547-50. 


Alexandria 


ibid. 287, 


NumChron 


Memoriam 


unpublished 


Reisch in 
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Didyma. Otherwise, there is evidence of 
the worship of the Egyptian deities in the ruins 
of a large temple of the imperial period, the 
pronaos of which, apparently in the third cen- 
tury, was dedicated to Sarapis, the “god who 
hears prayer.” ©! An altar to Helios Sarapis 
may also be dated at about the same time.!% 

Beyond Ephesus the power of Egypt on the 
coast of Asia Minor extended only as far as 
Lebedus. The city received the name Ptolemais 
sometime during the third century, certainly 
before 206 B.c.,! but the Egyptian deities do 
not appear on its coins until the time of Had- 
rian, when an issue shows the usual standing 
figure of Isis.1°* In the neighbouring city of 
Colophon coins of the third century show on 
the reverse the seated figure of Sarapis with 
Cerberus at his feet,’ and at Teos, another 
neighbour, a coin of Marcus Aurelius shows on 
the reverse the seated Sarapis with Cerberus, 
and the obverse of third-century coins bears the 
head of the god.106 

In northern Ionia, at Smyrna there is evi- 
dence for an Egyptian cult in the second cen- 
tury before Christ in a dedication to Anubis 
by a society of Synanoubiastai for Queen Stra- 
tonice, presumably the wife of Eumenes II of 
Pergamum, and in the second century after 
Christ the city had a temple of Isis, where 
sacrifices were performed both to her and to 
Sarapis.'" It was also, probably, in connection 
with this cult that in 21] after Christ the “phi- 


100 RevPhil 22 (1898) 
VHist. de Milet, etc. 195, line 33 and p. 68 (‘Oo[ép]dos). 

101 AbhBerl 1911 Anh. 19 and Milet I 7, 180 f. and 
no, 200. 


122 


Haussoullier Etudes sur 


102 Milet 17, no. 283. 

103 Ins. Magn. 53. See Magie Roman Rule in Asia 
Minor 930. 

104 Imhoof-Blumer K/M 74, no. 15. 

105 Imhoof-Blumer KIM 72, no. 16: BMClonia 43, no. 
48 (Caracalla): Weber Coll. 5831 (Maximinus): Syll. Num. 
Gr. Copenhagen XXII 197 (Philip). 

106 Mionnet Suppl. VI 385, no. 1939: Imhoof-Blumer 
KIM 101, no. 28: Weber Coll. 6227: Syll. Copenhagen 
XXIV _ 1504-07. 

107 Move. x. BiBd. | (1873-5) 84, no. 59 = P. Foucart 
Associations Relig. chez les Grecs (Paris 1873), no. 58: 
Aristides Orat. 49.49 Keil. 

108 CIG 3163 = IGRR IV 1403. For éyxaroxyoas see 
supra n. 90, and for this inscription see Wilcken UPZ | 
56 f. The restoration Lelpawid:] in LeBas-Waddington 
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losopher”’ Papinius had been “under arrest’’ for 
Sarapis.’°% In the second or third century the 
city issued coins bearing on the obverse the bust 
of Sarapis.1 

In the Lydian city of Magnesia ad Sipylum, 
across the mountains from Smyrna, a cult of 
Sarapis and Isis existed in the second century 
after Christ, when a votive offering was dedi- 
cated to the two deities." The inscription 
contains also a list of ten “worshippers” (thera- 
peutai) including a priest (at the head of the 
list) and two hieroi, all of whose names were 
added in the late first or early second century 
after Christ. 

In northern Ionia also, at Phocaea, the most 
northerly of the cities of the district, coins of 
the time of Maximinus show on the reverse the 
usual figure of Sarapis seated and, as at Iasus, 
the standing Isis Pelagia with an inflated sail;!"! 
and the seated Sarapis appears also on a coin of 
Julia Domna at Clazomenae."!? On the Island 
of Chios, which, although doubtless maintain- 
ing commercial relations with Egypt, seems 


never to have come under her control, a dedi- 


cation to Sarapis, Isis, Anubis, Harpocrates, 
and the Theoi Synnaoi probably dates from the 
first century before Christ, and a charisterion 
records the gratitude of a woman with a Greek 
name to Sarapis."!% 


On the island of Lesbos, the cities of which, 
as has already been observed, were within the 


33 — IGRR IV 1440 = 1490 is shown to be incorrect by 
the copy of Keil and von Premerstein in Denkschr. Wien 
57, 1 (1914) no. 1. For a marbie chair, said to have 
come from Smyrna, which was a charisterion to Isis, 
Osiris, and Anubis by a priest, see C/G IV 6841. 

109 BMClonia 259, nos. 198-201: Hunter. Coll. IL 372, 
nos. 150-53: Weber Coll. 6156: Syll. Num. Gr. Copen 
hagen XXIV 1308-13. 

110L. Robert VI (1948) 9, For 
Oeparevrai of Sarapis and Isis at Cyzicus see infra n. 128, 
at Delos see JG XI 4. 1062, 1215, 1218, and 1226 and 
Roussel op. cit. (supra n. 36) 253 and 255. For their 
siatus as “lay-worshippers,”’ used in the lower services of 


Hellenica no. 


the temple but not belonging to the priesthood, see 
Wilcken UPZ I 52. 

111 BMClonia 219, no. 124 and 226, no. 156: Hunter. 
Coll. Il 358, no. 8: Coll. Wadd. 1908: Syil. Gr. 
Copenhagen XXIII 1053 and 1069. 

112 BMClonia 33. no. 126: Syll. Copenhagen XXII 125. 

113 CIG 2230: ArchDelt 11 (1927-28), Map. 10. 
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Egyptian sphere of influence, there was at 
Mitylene, perhaps as early as the third century 
before Christ, a dedication to Sarapis and Isis, 
and, probably during the Roman period, dedi- 
cations were also made to Sarapis as Zeus Helios 
and Isis by a citizen of Alexandria, “saved from 
illness,”’ and to Isis Pelagia, ‘“‘Hearer of Prayer.” 
There was also a priestess, if the inscription may 
be thus restored, of the goddess.'"* Although on 
coins of the Hellenistic period, as has been 
observed, the type of the head of Ammon was 
used, a coin was issued in the later third cen- 
tury after Christ showing the standing figure of 
Sarapis together with the Tyche of the city and 
the name of a magistrate." At the less impor- 
tant city of Methymna a society of Sarapiastai 
contributed the celebration of a 
festival called the Great Sarapieia."® 

In <Aeolis, the strait that separates 
Lesbos from the mainland, the city of Cyme 


money for 
across 


seems to have had a sanctuary of Isis and Osiris 
of which a hall for the initiated has been dis- 
covered, and, if the inscription has been cor- 
rectly restored, a charisterion was presented to 
the two deities.1!7 Votive offerings were also 
made to Isis, one of which, dedicated by a 
citizen of Magnesia on the Maeander, contains 
a hymn, “copied from the stele in Memphis,” 
in which the goddess proclaims her position as 
ruler of the universe and the creatress of human 
civilization.''* The Egyptian deities appear also 
on coins of the second and third centuries after 
Christ, showing on the reverse not only the 
usual standing figure of Isis but also variations 
in which the goddess holds the child Harpo- 


crates or appears as Pelagia with an inflated 


114/G XII 2, 98; 113; 114; Suppl. 22. 
115 BMCTroas, etc. 203, no. 185. 
1167G XII 2, 511, corrected by 
(1900) 53, who showed that the NeAga mentioned in 


Wilhelm in JOAI 3 
the inscription was a part of the Sarapieia. 

117 BCH 49 (1925) 477 f£.; 51 (1927) 383, no. 5 

118 BCH 51, 383, no. 4. For the “hymn” see 
n. 195. 

119 Mionnet II 11, no. 67: Coll. Wadd. 1297 and 1302: 
BMCTroas, etc. 116. f., nos. 116, 121-22, 133, 139-40, and 
155: Imhoof-Blumer Monn. Gr. 273, no. 225 and KIM 
511, no. 2: Hunter. Coll. U1 307, no. 16: Weber Coll. 5522: 
Syll. Num. Gr. Copenhagen XXI 128, 132, 145, 148, and 
158. 

120 Coll. Wadd. 1283 and 1289: BMCTroas, etc. 117 
Weber Coll. 5528: Syll. Copenhagen XX1 15 
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sail."'® Other coins show the bust of Sarapis on 
the obverse, in one instance with a standing 
Isis on the reverse.*° Of this surprisingly large 
number of types, the standing Isis and the bust 
of Sarapis appear also on coins of the neigh- 
bouring Aegae, which also had a coin with the 
bust of Isis and the figure of Harpocrates on 
opposite sides and another with Harpocrates 
on the reverse,!*! and a coin of Temnus bears 
the bust of Sarapis.'** 

North of these cities, Adramyttium on the 
coast of Mysia, probably in the second century 
before Christ, issued a coin showing on the 
reverse (beside the figure of an owl) the head- 
dress of Isis; and coins of Came, in the interior 
of the district, of the second or early third cen- 
tury after Christ bear the usual bust of Sara- 
pis.!°3 At Pergamum the cult of Isis in the early 
Roman period is attested by the inscription of 
two hieraphoroi (man and woman), who at the 
goddess’ command dedicated statues of Sarapis, 
Isis, Anubis, Harpocrates, Osiris, Apis, and 
other deities, besides the linen garments (sin- 
dones) used in the cult (in one of which Isis 
was represented) and all other objects carried 
in the 


sacred altar was 


erected to Sarapis also, and under Antoninus 


procession.'*4 An 


Pius and Commodus coins were issued showing 
the god seated with Cerberus at his feet.'25 A 
similar figure of Sarapis, with and without 
Cerberus, sometimes with a magistrate’s name 
and in one instance with Isis standing beside 
him, appears on coins issued under emperors 
of the third after Christ at 
Hadrianeia, far in the interior of Mysia, where 


earlier century 


also in a.p. 206 a statue of Sarapis was dedicated 


121 Coll. Wadd. 1260: Imhoof-Blumer 
nos. 209 and 210: BMCTroas, etc 


51469 


Monn. Gr. 270, 
99, no. 29: Weber Coll 
Syll. Copenhagen XX1 20 and 21 

122 BMCTroas, etc. 145, no. 23: Weber Coll 


123 Von Fritze Ant. Miinzen Mysiens I 19, no. 46; $ 
nos. 610 ( BMCTroas, etc and 611 


Imhoof-Blumer KIM 22, no. 2) 


102, no. 1) 


124 Jns 


(supra, n 


Perg. 336 SiG 2 
3) 70 and supra n. 96 


754; see Rusch op. cit 

A complex of buildings 
by O. Deubner in Sixth 
(Berlin 1939) 


$25, n. 3. 


was regarded as a 
irch 


Sarapeion 
Internat 


op. cit 


Congress 4177: see Nilsson 


(supra n 5) 
125 Perg. 337: Mionnet II 604, no. 595 (‘Ascle 
Wadd, 960: BMCMysia 145, no. 281: Hunter 
Syll. Num, Gr, Copenhagen XIX 484 


pius 


Coll 283, no. 5% 
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to Caracalla, apparently, and the “ancestral 
gods.”” 126 

To these places in Aeolis and Mysia the in- 
fluence of Egypt can hardly have ever pene- 
trated, and this is equally true of the interior 
of the Troad. Nevertheless, at Scepsis there is 
a fragmentary dedication to Sarapis, Isis, and 
Anubis, and the bust of Sarapis seems to appear 
on a quasi-autonomous coin.!*7 On the north- 
ern coast of Mysia, moreover, at Cyzicus, a busy 
port frequented by merchants, some of them 
presumably from Egypt, there was evidently a 
cult of the Egyptian gods. ‘Two dedications, to 
be dated in the later Hellenistic period, were 
made to Sarapis and Isis by groups of “wor- 
shippers,” one consisting of fourteen persons, 
and an altar was erected to Isis.!*° Under Mar- 
cus Aurelius and Caracalla coins were issued 
bearing on the reverse Sarapis seated with Cer- 
berus at his feet.!** 


There is evidence also of the worship of Isis 
in Bithynia, where, at Nicomedeia, at the be- 
ginning of the second century after Christ, the 
Iseon was destroyed by fire.™°° Later in this 
century there was a cult of Sarapis and Isis at 
Prusa, with a priest, a group of initiated per- 
sons (uwiora) and an association, perhaps com- 
posed of those who celebrated the tenth of each 


126 Von Fritze op. cit. (supra, n. 123) 164 f., nos. 469, 
476, 481, and 488: LeBas-Waddington 1044 — IGRR IV 
239 (not from Blaudus, see RE Suppl. 3 [1918] 878). 

127 Beitr, z. alt. Gesch. u. Geogr., Festschr. f. H. Kie- 
pert (1898) 237, n. 3: NumChron 13 (1873) 124, no. 94. 
The bust of a god with a two-handled cup and ears of 
grain, which appears on coins of Scepsis of M. Aurelius, 
Caracalla, and Severus Alexander, supposed by Mionnet 
(IL 669 f., nos. 252, 256, and 259) to be Sarapis, is more 
probably the bust of a bearded Dionysus, as in BMC- 
Troas, etc. 85, nos. 33 and 34. 

128 F, W., Hasluck Cyzicus (Cambridge 1910), 227 and 
272, nos. 34 (== RA 37 [1879] 258) and 35 (= ‘E\Anp. 
HA. TAdroyos 8 [1884] 172, no. 6, see Ziebarth Gr. 
Vereinswesen 49) (for @eparevrai see supra n. 110): AM 
9 (1884) 18. For a metrical dedication in which the 
names of Sarapis and Isis have been restored see RA 32 
(1876), 270 f. — Kaibel Ep. Gr. 824 a (p. 533). A sepul- 
chral relief from the neighbouring island of Besbicus 
(CIG 3701) shows a representation of Sarapis and Isis. 

129 4A 1858, p. 200* (Drexler op. cit. [supra, n. 2] 48): 
Mionnet II 546, no. 217. 

130 Pliny Epist. ad Traian. 33. 

131 BCH 24 (1900) 366 f£., no. 2. These Sexariarai are 
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month.'*! At the port of Cius, perhaps in the 
Hellenistic period, a “Feast of Rejoicing” 
(Charmosyna) was held in honour of Isis.18? 

Sarapis and Isis appear also on a surprisingly 
large number of coins with various types from 
virtually all the Bithynian cities from the time 
of Antoninus Pius onward to that of Gallienus. 
At Nicomedeia the coins show on the reverse 
not only the more usual types of the bust of 
Sarapis, the standing figure of the god (with 
minor variations), the seated figure with Cer- 
berus at his feet, and Isis as Pelagia, but also 
the busts of Sarapis and Isis and of Sarapis and 
Helios facing each other as well as Sarapis 
crowning Caracalla, presumably issued in 214- 
15, when the Emperor spent the winter in the 
city.183 Most of these types appear also on the 
coins of Nicaea; only that showing Sarapis and 
Helios is lacking and the busts of Sarapis and 
Isis are jugate, not facing; in addition, one 
coin has a representation of Caracalla seated 
on a galley with Sarapis on the prow facing 
him, and another has the usual standing figure 
of Harpocrates.4** At Prusa and Cius coins 
were issued both with the standing and the 
seated Sarapis (with and without Cerberus), and 
at the latter a coin with Harpocrates.!* 

Some of these types were used in other 
Bithynian cities — the standing Sarapis at Apa- 


perhaps similar to the xowdy xal 
dexadiiorpioy (eight men and seven women) who made a 
dedication to the Egyptian deities at Delos; see 1G XI 4, 
1227 = Roussel, no. 25 as explained by Wilhelm in 
AEM 17 (1894) 46 and Roussel op. cit. (supra, n. 36) 
253. On the other hand, they may have been “tithe- 


payers,” for an dwd rijs épyaclas Sexdrn was paid 
to Osiris at Delos; see Roussel, no. 7. 

132 LeBas-Waddington 1143. For the Xapyudcuva cele- 
brated in Egypt see Plutarch De Isid. et Osir. 29. See 
also L. Deubner Attische Feste (Berlin 1932) 223. For 
the hymn to Anubis from Cius see supra n. 22. 

183 Receuil Gén. I 527 f., nos. 86, 169, 205, 206, 236, 
286, 347, 363, 378, 379, 380, 382, 388, 421: McClean Coll. 
7518: Syll. Num. Gr. Copenhagen XVIII 571. For Cara- 
calla’s visit see C/L VI 2103 b (Act. Frat. Arv.) and 
Cassius Dio 78.18. 

184 Receuil Gén. I 408 f., nos. 70, 107, 134-137, 175, 
208, 254-59, 409, 410, 468, 469, 529, 530, 536, 538, 539, 589, 
630, 662, 687, 718, 740, 749, 753, 754, 757, 766, 787, 788, 
826: Syll. Copenhagen XVIII 478, 500, 504, 510, 511, 531. 

135 Receuil Gén. I 579 f., nos. 20, 93, 146, 147 (Prusa); 
$18 f., nos. 38, 64, 77, 85, 118, 119, 126, 127, 132, 133 and 
Syll. Copenhagen XVIII 390 and 399 (Cius). 
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meia Myrleia and Caesareia Germanice in the 
third century, the head of Sarapis at Crateia- 
Flaviopolis and Prusias ad Hypium, and on the 
obverse as well as the reverse of coins at Juli- 
opolis, and Harpocrates at Heracleia Pontica.1°* 
A greater diversity appears from the time of 
Antoninus Pius onward on the coins of Tieium, 
one of which bears the head of Sarapis on the 
obverse and a standing Isis on the reverse, while 
others have Sarapis standing or seated (with 
Cerberus), Isis standing, and Harpocrates.'*7 
The southern coast of Asia Minor, as has 
already been observed, from Lycia eastward to 
Cilicia, was brought under Egyptian rule by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus.'** Nevertheless, there is 
little evidence of the worship of the Egyptian 
deities in these districts before the Roman im- 
perial period. In Lycia, a relief (now in the 
British Museum) from Xanthus shows Sarapis 
and a female figure (perhaps Tyche) standing 
face to face, and a somewhat similar relief from 
Andriace, the port of Myra, has a standing fig- 
ure of Sarapis with a griffin (instead of Cer- 
berus) and a reclining figure, with an inscrip- 
tion which relates that the dedicator “made the 
gods, having been warned in a dream.” '° Dur- 
ing the Roman period inscriptions show the 
existence of a priest of Sarapis and an annual 
contest in honour of Sarapis and Isis, “ancestral 
gods,” at Cadyanda and the dedication of an 
altar to Zeus Helios Sarapis at Sidyma; and the 
existence of a sanctuary of Sarapis and Isis at 
Rhodiapolis and, probably, of Sarapis at Cory- 
dalla may be inferred from the fact that fines for 
tomb-violation were made payable to these 


136 Receuil Gén. 1 263, no. 113 (Apameia Myrleia); 254, 
no. 20 and 286, n. 


2 (?) (Caesareia Germanice); 335, no 
14 (Crateia-Flaviopolis); 605 f., nos. 14 and 20 (Prusias 
ad Hypium); 385 f£., nos. 1 and 7 and Syl/. Copenhagen 
XVIII 450 (Juliopolis); 370 f., nos 164 and 180 (Heracleia 
Pontica). 

137 Receuil Gén. 1 617 f., nos. 6, 48, 66, 128, 131, 158, 
167, 175: Syll. Copenhagen XVIII 614. 

188 See p. 163. 

139 JHS 6 (1885) 287 f. and 307: Reisen im S. UW 
Kleinasien I1 42 and CIG 4331 and p. 1156. 

140 TAM II 661 (= IGRR Ul 516), 677 and 679 (Cady 
anda); II 182 (= CIG 4262) (Sidyma); I] 926 (Rhodi 
apolis); II 939 (Corydalla, 

141 Syll. Num, Gr. Lockett 3015. 

142 CIG 4401. 
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deities.‘ It is noteworthy, however, that, ex- 
cept for a coin of Phaselis (a Rhodian colony) 
showing the head-dress of Isis,‘*! the Egyptian 
deities seem never to appear on the coins of any 
Lycian city. 

On the other hand, in Pamphylia there seems 
to be no inscriptional evidence for the cult of 
these deities except at Hamaxia at the border of 
Cilicia, where, at a time not determinable, there 
was a Sarapeion with a pronaos.'* However, 
at ‘Termessus, across the mountains in southern 
Pisidia but closely connected by road with the 
Pamphylian Plain, there is mention in inscrip- 
tions of the early third century of priests of 
Sarapis, one of whom, at least, held office for 
life.143 


the late second and third centuries coins were 


In the cities of the Plain, to be sure, in 


issued showing on the reverse the usual types 
of the Egyptian deities — at Aspendus, Sarapis 
standing and seated (with Cerberus), Isis as 
Pelagia, and Harpocrates, as well as an uncom- 
mon type of Sarapis seated and facing Isis with 
a female figure at his back holding a torch;'4 
at Attaleia, the head of Sarapis and Sarapis 
with a lowered right hand and sceptre in left 
in a tetrastyle temple;'** at Perge, Sarapis stand- 
ing and the usual figure of Harpocrates; at Side, 
both 


seated; and at 


Attaleia) 


Sarapis standing and 


Magydus (probably neat Sarapis 
standing.!46 

On the coast of Cilicia there is no inscrip- 
the cult of 


Egypt. Far in the interior, however, near the 


tional evidence for the deities of 
modern town of Sis (apparently not an ancient 
site) an inscription of the Roman period re- 
cords the dedication, as a thank-offering, of a 


143 TAM IIL 1, 444 (= CIG 4365) and 793 

144 Mionnet Suppl. VII 28 f., nos. 12 and 14; 35, no. 46: 
BMCLycia, etc. 104 f., nos. 85, 86, and 98; 288, no. 97 A; 
p. LXXV n. 1: Imhoof-Blumer K/M $21 f., nos. 45, 45°, 
19, and 51 

145 Mionnet IV 14, no. 72 (wrongly assigned to Atta 
Suppl. VIL 33 f£., nos, 58 and 47 
op. cit. (supra, n. 2) 392 (Whittall): Coll 
BMCLycia, etc. 113, no. 21 

146 Drexler 195 (Lébbecke): Mionnet Suppl. VII 71 £., 
Coll. Wadd. 3418 and Imhoof 
Blumer K/M 329 f., nos, 20, 24 a, 29 (Perge): Coll. Wadd 
3463 (Side) 4 (Magydos) 
On a homonoia-coin of Side and Alexandria (Coll. Wadd 
3431 


Alexandria. 


leia in Lydia Drexler 


Wadd. 3277: 


nos. 213, 232, and 235 


ibid 325, no. 


Imhoof-Blumer 


), showing Athena and Isis, Isis evidently represents 
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naos to “Sarapis, Isis of ten thousand names 
and the gods and goddesses associated with 
them.” 147 In many cities on or near the coast, 
however, as also in Pamphylia, coins of the 
second and third centuries show various types 


— the head or bust of Sarapis at Adana, Ana- 
zarbus, Elaeussa, Epiphaneia, Flaviopolis, and 
Olba;'4* busts of Sarapis and Isis both jugate 
and facing each other at Aegaeae, and facing 
each other at Eirenopoiis, Flaviopolis, and 
Seleuceia on the Calycadnus;'*® Sarapis seated 
or walking at Anazarbus, Epiphaneia, and 
Olba. At Tarsus a coin of Maximinus shows 
the unusual combination of Sarapis seated be- 
tween the standing figures of Isis and another 
deity; coins of Valerian and Gallienus have the 
strange figure of a ‘‘Pantheistic’’ Isis, standing, 
helmeted and winged with a sistrum, rudder, 
and cornucopia, and at her feet a wheel; and 
the usual standing Harpocrates appears on a 
coin of Pupienus,'®! 


In the interior of Asia Minor there is but 
little inscriptional evidence for the worship of 
the Egyptian deities. In Lydia, besides the 
priest and worshippers at Magnesia ad Sipy- 
lum, already mentioned, there is only the 
record, in the Roman period, of a priest and 
mystait at Tralles.5* Both deities, however, 
appear in several types on the coins of the 


147 MUSJ 3, 1 (1908) 472, no. 66. For Isis as 
pupudvupos in Egypt see CIG 4915 c, 4922 d (= OGIS 695 
= IGRR 1 1811), and 4941 (p. 1233 — IGRR I 1310) and 
Plutarch de Isid. et Osir. 53. 

148 Mionnet III 554, no. 89; 562, no. 121 bis; 581, no. 
209: Coll. Wadd. 4291, 4292, 4294, 4295, 4300, 4301, 4713: 
BMCLycaonia, etc. 79 f., nos. 1@ and 11 and 125, no. 26: 
Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Miinzen 187, no. 568 and KIM 444, 
no. 5. 

149 Mionnet III 542, no. 29 and 580 f., nos. 205, 206, 
and 213: Coll. Wadd. 4288-4290: BMCLycaonia, etc. 23, 
no. 23 and p. LXVI n. 1: Imhoof-Blumer KIM 441, no, 
2 and 485, no. 18: Hunter. Coll. 11 533, no. 4. 

150 Mionnet ILI 579, no. 201 and Suppl. VIL 178, no. 
118: Coll. Wadd. 4436: Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Miinzen 188, 
no. 570. 

151 Mionnet III 639, no. 506; 656, no. 614 and Drexler 
217-18 (Lébbecke): Drexler 217 (Lébbecke). 

152 Movo. x. BiBd. 2, 1 (1875-6) 28 £., no. pre’. 

153 Coll. Wadd. 2659: BMCLydia 69, no. 3; 217, no. 
$3; 296, nos. 26 and 27: Imhoof-Blumer Lyd. Stadtmiin 
zen 21, no. 12: Hunter. Coll. 11 468, nos. 3 and 4: Z{N 
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Lydian cities issued from the time of the An- 
tonines onward —the bust of Sarapis on the 
obverse at Aninetus, Daldis, Saittae, Thyateira, 
and Tripolis and on the reverse at Tralles;!* a 
standing Sarapis on the reverse at Apollonos- 
hieron (once with Cerberus), Hermocapeleia, 
Sardis, and Tripolis;'4 a seated Sarapis on the 
reverse at Hyrcanis, Nysa, Tabala, and Tralles, 
and as with Cerberus at Tripolis;!*° 
the bust of Sarapis on the obverse and a stand- 
ing Isis on the reverse at Bagis, Philadelpheia, 
Saittae, Thyateira, and Tripolis;°* on the re- 
verse Sarapis seated with Cerberus and _ Isis 
standing before him at Julia Gordus;*? Sarapis 
walking at Tripolis; '* Isis standing or walking 
with sistrum and situla or sceptre at Philadel- 
pheia, Saittae, Sardis, Thyateira, and Tralles:'® 
Isis carrying the infant Harpocrates at Phila- 
delpheia and Tralles, and the usual standing 
Harpocrates at Tralles.1® 

In Phrygia an even larger number of cities 
issued coins during the imperial period with a 
similar diversity of types. The head or bust of 
Sarapis appears on the obverse of coins of 
Aezani, Anrameia, Ceretapa, Colossae, Dionys- 
opolis, Eucarpia (?), Eumeneia, Hierapolis, 
Hyrgaleis, Laodiceia ad Lycum, Prymnessus, 
Stectorium, Synnada, Themisonium, and Tiberi- 
opolis.‘*1 Another type, showing the head or 
bust of Sarapis on the obverse and a standing 


12 (1885) 340, no. 4. 

154 Mionnet IV II, no. Coll. Wadd. 4987: BMC- 
Lydia 367, no. 24: Imhoof-Blumer op. cit. 44, no. 4 and 
140, no. 16. 

155 Imhoof-Blumer op. cit. 181 f., no. 6: Mionnet III 
366, no. 370; IV 185, nos. 1071 and 1072: BMCLydia 369, 
no. 34: Syll. Num. Copenhagen XXVIII 719: RevNum 
2 (1884) 405, no. 15. 

156 Coll. Wadd. 5126: Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Miinzen 196, 
no. 604: BMCLydia $2, no. 10; 301, no. 53; 369, no. 33: 
Syll. Copenhagen XXVII 394 and XXVIII 727 and 728. 

157 Coll, Wadd. 4979. 

158 Imhoof-Blumer Lyd. Stadtmiinzen 41, no. 14. 

159 Mionnet IV 123, nos. 696 and 697: Coll. Wadd. 
5163: BMCLydia 191, no. 29; 214, no. 14; 311, no. 109; 
355, no. 172. 

160 Mionnet Suppl. VII 470, no. 714: 
Drexler 156 (Imhoof-Blumer). 

161 Coll. Wadd. 5543, 5857-8, 5932, 5983 (?), 6091, 6196, 
6262, 6415, 6524-5, 6562-3: Imhoom-Blumer Monn. Gr 
113, no. 157; Gr. Miinzen 217, no. 710: BMCPhrygia 26, 
nos. 25 91, nos. 129-131; 154, no. 2; 184, nos. 11-12; 
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figure of Isis on the reverse, was used at Aezani, 
Amorium, Bria, Colossae, Docimeium, Dory- 
laeum, Hierapolis, Hyrgaleis, and Themison- 
ium.’® The usual type of Sarapis standing with 
upraised right arm and a sceptre in his left 
appears at Cotiaeium, Midaeum, and Temen- 
othyrae;'® and a seated Sarapis (usually with 
Cerberus) is found at Acmonia, Cibyra, Doci- 
meium, Dorylaeum, Hierapolis, Hieropolis, 
Laodiceia, and Midaeum;' and an unusual 
type of Sarapis seated with Isis standing before 
him appears at Hieropolis and ‘femenothy- 
rae.’® The figure of Isis standing with sistrum 
and situla was used on the reverse at Hierapolis, 
Laodiceia, Prymnessus, and Synnada,'™ and her 
head-dress only, on both a large and a small 
scale, in the first century after Christ at Lao- 
diceia.1%? 


In Galatia there is evidence of a cult of the 
Egyptian deities at Ancyra, where, in the time 
of Marcus Aurelius, there were dedications to 
Zeus Helios Sarapis and the Synnaoi Theoi by 
a native of Alexandria who was a neokoros of 
the god, and there was also a dedication to 
“Lady Isis.” 1* Coins of Ancyra of the late 
second and the third centuries show on the 
reverse the bust of Sarapis and also the seated 


232, nos. 27-28; 294 f., nos. 99-100 and 108-110; 362, no 
6; 383, no. 4; 396, nos. 25-26; 419, no. 8; 422, no. 6: 
Hunter. Coll. 11 481, no. 1; 487, no. 3: Weber Coll. 6988, 
6989, 7079, 7102, 7186: McClean Coll. 8805, 8830, 8849: 
Syll. Num. Gr. Copenhagen XXIX 60-62, 309, 346, 386; 
XXX 424-5, 537, 543, 716. 

162 Coll. Wadd. 5604, 5751, 5856, 5946, 6197, 6561: 
Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Miinzen 290, no. 669; KIM 200, no 
15: BMCPhrygia 48, nos. 10-11; 232, nos. 29-31; 274, no. 
6; 419, no. 7: Weber Coll. 7103-4: McClean Coll. 8848: 
Syll. Copenhagen XXIX 63, 311-12, 356; XXX 426-7, 
482, 751. 

163 Mionnet IV 342, no. 855; Drexler 166: Coll. Wadd 
5336: BMCPhrygia 168, no. 52 and 417, no. 39: Weber 
Coll. 7195. On homonoia-coins of Hierapolis and Ephe 
sus (BMCPhrygia 263, nos. 188-9 and Hunter. Coll. Il 
488, no. 10) and Hierapolis and Smyrna (BMCPhrygia 
264, no. 190), showing a standing Sarapis and Artemis o1 
Nemesis, Sarapis evidently represents Hierapolis. 

164 Mionnet IV 322, no. 734 (Hadrian); 341 f., nos. 847 
and 853: Coll. Wadd. 5511 and 5977 (without Cerberus) 
Imhoof-Blumer Monn. Gr. 398, no. 95; Gr. Miinzen 216, 
no. 701; KIM 245, no. 8 and 270, no. 36: BMCPhrygia 
135, no. 24 and 311, no. 204: Weber Coll. 7065: Syll 
Copenhagen XXIX 275 and XXX 378. 

165 Coll. Wadd. 6195: Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Miinzen 216, 
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figure of the god, as well as a standing type in 
which he seems to be facing but looking to the 
left with a flaming altar at his feet.*°® At Pes- 
sinus, the second most important city of the 
district, a seated 
Sarapis, and this type and also a standing Isis 


coin of Claudius shows a 
and the usual type of Harpocrates appear on 
coins issued in the time of Marcus Aurelius and 
under Caracalla.!7° 

In the mountainous region of Pisidia the 
city of Adada had a naos with surrounding 
porticos and workshops dedicated to the deified 
emperors and Zeus Megistos Sarapis, and in the 
second and third centuries its coins bore on the 
reverse the bust of Sarapis or the seated figure 
of the god with Cerberus.'*! At Apollonia, near 
the border of Phrygia, a unique type was issued 
under Caracalla, showing Sarapis seated with 
his right arm extended toward Isis standing in 
front of him and behind him the figure of 
Harpocrates.'7? A coin of Isinda shows on the 
reverse the busts of Sarapis and Isis facing each 
the district the 
usual types appear—A standing Sarapis at 
Prostanna and Sagalassus, a seated Sarapis (with 


other, and in other cities of 


Cerberus) and a standing Isis at Cremna and 


Sagalassus, and a standing Harpocrates at 


Cremna and Sagalassus.!"3 Farther east, a vil- 


no. 703: BMCPhrygia 410, no. 13: Syll. Copenhagen XXX 
480. 

166 Drexler 169 and 173: BMCPhrygia 366, no. 28 and 
397, no. 27: Imhoof-Blumer KIM 286, no. 2 


167 Imhoof-Blumer Monn. Gr. 406, no. 123; KIM 264, 
no. 10: BMCPhrygia 288 f., nos. 61-63 and 86: Syl/ 
Copenhagen XXX 510-11, 517, 528-9 

168 CIG 4042 (= IGRR Ul 155) and JOAI 30 (1937), 
Beibl. 30 £., no. 37: SEG V1 1. 

169 Mionnet IV 381, no. 38; Suppl. VIL 639, no. 42 
Coll. Wadd. 6616: BMCGalatia, etc. 16, no. 46 

170 Mionnet IV 393 f., nos. 119 and 125; Suppl. VII 
69 and 79: Imhoof-Blumer Monn. Gr. 415, 
no. 173: BMCGalatia, etc. 21, no. 20: Hunter. Coll. 11, 571, 
no. | 

171 CIG 4379 g + h Papers Am. School Athens Wl 
IGRR Ul 364: Coll. Wadd. 3554: BMCLycia, 
etc. 171, no. 5 

72 Coll. Wadd 
Clean Coll. 8969. 

173 Mionnet III 513 f., nos. 116 and 122: Drexler 199 
Claudius Gothicus): Coll. Wadd. 3851: BMCLycia, et« 
217 f., nos. 10-11 and 16; 225, no. 14; 244, no. 26; 303, 
no. 10 A: Imhoof-Blumer K/M 391, no. 9 and 396, nos 
22-3: Weber Coll. 7406: McClean Coll. 9004. 


645 f., nos 
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lage in Isauria in the Roman period had a 
priest of Sarapis,’7 and at Iconium under 
Claudius a coin was issued showing Sarapis 
seated with Cerberus at his feet.175 

Still farther to the east, in Cappadocia, coins 
of Caesareia issued under Macrinus and Severus 
Alexander show an unusual type of Sarapis 
standing with his right hand upraised and 
holding on his left a representation of Mt. 
Argaeus, the greatest mountain in the coun- 
try.176 


In northern Asia Minor, the question of the 
origin of the worship of Sarapis at Sinope has 
already been discussed.177 Otherwise, there is 
no evidence for the worship of the Egyptian 
deities in the city before the imperial period. 
A metrical inscription, probably of the second 
century after Christ, from the statue of a woman 
described as a “neighbour of holy Sarapis” 
seems to indicate the existence of a sanctuary 
of the god, and a votive-offering was dedicated 
to Heliosarapis.'7%* A separate cult of Isis is 
suggested by the mention of a lady of senatorial 
rank who was a priestess of the goddess.17° The 
Egyptian deities appear also on the colonial 
coins of the city from the time of Hadrian to 
Gallienus, showing on the reverse the usual 
types of the head or bust of Sarapis and the 
seated (with Cerberus) and standing figures of 
the god, as well as the uncommon types of 
Sarapis reclining on a couch and the jugate 
busts of Sarapis and Isis.18° 

Elsewhere in Paphlagonia, both the head of 
Sarapis and the seated figure with Cerberus 
appear on the reverse of coins of Amastris and 
Neoclaudiopolis of the time of the Antonines, 


174 Papers Am. School Athens II1 no. 57 (at Saraycik). 


175 Coll. Wadd. 4762: Imhoof-Blumer KIM 417, no. 4. 


176 Mionnet IV 422, no. 178; Suppl. VIL 691, no. 195. 

177 See p. 168. 

178 CIG 4159 — Kaibel Ep. Gr. 875 = AJA 9 (1905) 
$15, no, 48 — IGRR III 96 (see L. Robert Etudes Anat. 
297 £.): AJA 9, 306, no. 30 — IGRR Ill 93. The signifi- 
cance of the adjective xa@apés as applied to Sarapis in 
the former inscription is not wholly clear. It does not 
seem to have been applied elsewhere to a deity. 

179 CIG 4157 = REA $ (1901) 357, no. 16 — AJA 9, 
$11 f., no. 39 = IGRR III 95 (see 268, no. 1112). 

180 Receuil Gén. 12 208*, nos. 108 anc I11 c; 201** £., 
nos. 113, 115-117, 128-9, 132 a- 183 b, 136-137, 139, 143, 
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and both the standing and seated figures on 
those of Gangra-Germanicopolis.'*! Coins of 
Abonuteichus and Amastris of the time of Mar- 
cus Aurelius show the bust of Isis with the sis- 
trum in front of her, and those of Amastris 
bear the figure of Isis Pelagia and also a stand- 
ing Harpocrates.1*? 

In Pontus the only inscriptional evidence for 
the worship of the Egyptian deities is a dedi- 
cation to Zeus Sarapis at an undeterminable 
site.'88 Coins of Amisus of the time of Hadrian 
show Sarapis seated (with Cerberus) and the 
usual standing figure of Isis, as well as, under 
Caracalla, a standing Sarapis; those of Amaseia 
of Antoninus Pius and the Severi have a simi- 
lar seated Sarapis, and those of Trapezus of 
the third century bear both the bust of the god 
and the standing figure holding a wreath or 
palm.1*4 


The foregoing evidence shows that, whereas 
the head of Ammon appears on the coins of 
Asian cities issued in the fifth or fourth century, 
there is no actual indication that he was wor- 
shipped in Asia Minor until after the death of 
Alexander, when a dedication was made to him 
at Lindus. There is no record, moreover, of an 
actual cult save at Chalcedon in the third or 
second century before Christ. 

The worship of Sarapis and Isis (usually to- 
gether), on the other hand, is abundantly at- 
tested. There is good epigraphical evidence — 
the mention of a sanctuary, a priest (or priest- 
ess), a neokoros, a group of worshippers or a 
festival — for an established cult of Sarapis and 
Isis or one of them during the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods in thirty-seven places on the 


144 a, 148-148 b; 209 f£., mos. 151 a-152, 154-158, 
160 a; 209* f., nos. 161 a, 162 a, 163, 165 b, 168 b. 
Isis or Sarapis on a «Alyn see Drexler in Roscher Lexikon 
If 531. This representation of Sarapis may perhaps refer 
to his presence at a cult-meal (see supra n. 81). 

181 Receuil Gén. 12 170* f., nos. 32 and 55-56; 178, no. 
91; 188 f£., nos. 6, 11 and 32; 185*, no. 45; 190* f., nos. 4 
and 8. 

182 Receuil Gén. 12 169, no. 11 a; 177 f., nos. 82 and 
107-108: Syll. Num, Gr. Copenhagen XVIII 254 and 256. 

183 MUS] 6 (1914-21) 21, no. 30 (from Gélkéy, south 
of Merzifon). 

184 Receuil Gén. 12 35 f£., nos. 13, 15, 15 a, 42, 69, 69 a, 
and 109; 84 f., nos. 97-8 and 117 a; 151 f., nos. 22, 37, and 
58. 
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mainland of Asia Minor and the islands in the 
southeastern Aegean (including Thera).'*° In 
twenty-one of these the evidence seems to date 
from Hellenistic times, and, except for some 
half-dozen, they were, as might be expected, di- 
rectly under the power of Egypt or in her 
sphere of influence. In Priene, Magnesia on 
the Maeander, and Samos the cult received 
official recognition in decrees of the cities. In 
addition to these places, there are eleven in 
which a dedication (a euche or a charisterion) 
was made as a private act of veneration, usually 
“by command” or in fulfillment of a vow. 
These dedications, however, may not be re- 
garded as evidence for the existence of a regu- 
larly established cult. 

In contrast to the comparatively few places 
for which there is epigraphical evidence for a 
public cult or private veneration of Isis and 
Sarapis is the large number of cities whose 
coins show representations of these deities. 
They number at least a hundred and eighteen, 
of which seventy-three were in the Roman 
province of Asia, eighteen in Bithynia-Paphla- 
gonia-Pontus, and seventeen in Lycia-Pam- 
phylia-Cilicia. The earliest of these representa- 
tions was the mere head-dress of Isis. It appears 
in the Hellenistic period on the reverse of coins 
of Halicarnassus and Rhodes, where there were 
established cults of the Egyptian deities, and 
also of Myndus, where there is no evidence for 
the existence of such a cult. All of these places 
were under the influence of Egypt. This type, 
however, is found outside the sphere of Egyp- 
at Phaselis (a Rhodian colony) 
and at Adramyttium during the second or first 
century, at Iasus at an undetermined time, and 
at Ephesus on cistophori of the first century 
before Christ. This seems to be the only type 
reflecting the worship of Isis on the coins of 
Asian cities before the period of the supremacy 
of Rome. 


tian influence 


This type still appears, however, sometimes 
on a small scale, on quasi-autonomous coins of 
the imperial period, perhaps the later first 
century after Christ, at Antiocheia on the Mae- 
ander and Laodiceia on the Lycus. Other un- 


185 This number does not include Apollonia Salbace, 
Corydalla, and Mitylene, where the evidence depends on 
a restoration. 


the first and second centuries 


show (on the reverse) Isis walking and holding 


usual issues of 
a spear on a coin of Sardis of the time of Nero, 
and holding Harpocrates at Philadelpheia and 
at Tralles (under Hadrian). Her bust appears 
on the obverse of a quasi-autonomous coin of 
Aegae in Aeolis (with Harpocrates on the re- 
verse) and on the reverse of coins of Abonutei- 
chus and Amastris in Paphlagonia of the time 
of Marcus Aurelius. 

Otherwise, all the representations of Isis are 
of only two types. The great majority of these 
show the standing figure of the goddess either 
turned to the left or facing with head to the 
left, carrying the sistrum in her raised right 
hand and the situla in her lowered left. This 
is found, with only minor variations, both on 
quasi-autonomous coins dating, probably, from 
the second or third century and on those bear- 
ing an imperial head, of which the earliest is 
that of Agrippina II at Sardis, while others date 
from Hadrian onward through the third cen- 
tury to the time of Gallienus. The other type 
(issued mostly in seaports) shows Isis Pelagia, a 
figure turned to the right holding an inflated 
sail. It appears on a quasi-autonomous coin of 
Cyme under the 
emperors from Antoninus Pius onward. 


and also on coins issued 

Isis is found also in close conjunction with 
Sarapis. Their busts are jugate or facing each 
other on the reverse of coins of several cities 
dating from Antoninus Pius to Trebonianus 
Gallus, Other, less frequent issues of the second 
or the third century show Isis and Sarapis stand- 
ing facing each other or Sarapis seated with Isis 
standing before him, sometimes with another 
figure, probably Harpocrates. 

Ihe coins representing Sarapis alone far out- 
number those of Isis; unlike her, he appears on 
the issues of practically all the cities which show 
the Egyptian deities. The earliest which depict 
him are those of Rhodes, issued probably in the 
later first century before Christ, which bear his 
head on the obverse.!** All others seem to date 
from the imperial period. His head (or bust), 
usually facing to the right, appears also on the 


obverse of quasi-autonomous coins of a great 


186 For this type (based on a fourth-century head of 
Zeus), which appears also in sculpture, see 
Roscher Lexikon 4, 364 f 


Weitz in 
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number of cities; while the dates are necessarily 
uncertain, they are probably to be placed in the 
imperial period, in the second or third century. 
In many cases the standing figure of Isis is on 
the reverse. Other quasi-autonomous coins, 
presumably also of the same period, show the 
head of Sarapis on the reverse. 

Otherwise, there are two principal types, 
which appear rarely on quasi-autonomous coins 
and almost entirely on those bearing on the 
obverse the head and inscription of an emperor 
or empress. Of these, the most frequently found 
is the figure of the god, seated on a throne fac- 
ing to the left, his left hand grasping a sceptre 
(sometimes held transversely), his right arm out- 
stretched, usually toward a three-headed Cer- 
berus at his feet and sometimes holding a 
patera. This type was perhaps taken, as has 
been previously suggested, from the cult-image 
in Alexandria.'*7 Its earliest appearance in 
Asia Minor is on coins of Pessinus and Iconium 
of the time of Claudius. Otherwise, except for 
coins of Laodiceia and Amisus issued under 
Hadrian, it is known only under the Flavians 
and the emperors of the third century. 

The second principal type shows the stand- 
ing figure of the god, usually facing to the left, 
but sometimes to the front with head turned 
toward the left.18° His outstretched right hand 
frequently holds a patera, his left a sceptre; 
ordinarily Cerberus is at his feet and sometimes 
there is an altar before him. This type appears 
on a coin of Nicaea of Marcus Aurelius, but 
otherwise only on coins of the third-century 
emperors. 

Other types also appear, but only in cases so 
few as to be negligible. A quasi-autonomous 
coin of Tripolis in Lydia, probably of the third 
century, and a coin of Olba of Septimius 
Severus show the figure of Sarapis walking to 
the left;!*® coins of Sinope from Antoninus Pius 
to Gallienus show him reclining on a couch; 
and on a single autonomous issue of Mitylene 
he appears with the Tyche of the city. Unusual 
types also represent him standing in a tetrastyle 


187 See p. 169. 

188 For this type with variations (many of which ap- 
pear only on Alexandrian coins) see Michaelis in JHS 6 
(1885) 295 f. and 309 and Weitz in Lexikon 4, 368 f. 

189 For this type see Weitz op. cit. 371. 
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temple at Attaleia in Pamphylia and standing 
before the emperor (Decius) at Samos; and coins 
struck at Nicomedeia and Nicaea, evidently on 
the occasion of Caracalla’s visit in 214-15, show 
the god standing with the Emperor, whom he 
is crowning, or standing before him, seated on 
a galley. 


These coins bearing representations of Isis 
and Sarapis, illustrative of the wide popularity 
enjoyed by the two deities, may in some cases 
be regarded as evidence for the existence of 
regular cults. Those which show the head-dress 
of Isis confirm the epigraphical evidence for 
the worship of the Egyptian deities at Rhodes 
and Halicarnassus in the Hellenistic period; 
and the cults of Isis and Sarapis during this 
period at Cius, Cyzicus, Magnesia on the Mae- 
ander, and Samos may perhaps be reflected in 
the issues of these cities under emperors of the 
third century. 

The testimony of the inscriptions, moreover, 
which show the existence of the cults during the 
imperial period at Pergamum, Prusa, Sinope, 
Tralles, Adada in Pisidia, and Ancyra in Gala- 
tia and that of the authors who mention the 
temples of Sarapis and Isis at Smyrna and 
Nicomedeia also agree with the evidence of 
the coins of these cities issued in the second and 
especially in the third century. Conversely, the 
head-dress of Isis on the cistophori of Ephesus 
of the first century before Christ seems to indi- 
cate the antiquity of the cult known otherwise 
from the ruins of a temple of Sarapis and dedi- 
cations of the second century of the Empire. 
Thus, out of a total of twenty-nine cities (omit- 
ting from the thirty-seven previously mentioned 
as having cults known from inscriptions Cam- 
irus and Lindus on Rhodes, the smaller Dorian 
islands and two unidentified places in Pisidia 
and Cilicia, respectively), fifteen issued coins 
with representations of Isis or Sarapis in either 
the Hellenistic or the imperial period. Of 
eight places (omitting the small island of Chalce 
and an undetermined site in Pontus), moreover, 
where unofficial dedications only were made to 
the two deities, ‘four —Cyme, Hadrianeia in 
Mysia, Mitylene, and Scepsis— issued coins 
showing their types. 

The evidence of the coins, however, must 
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be used with some caution. In spite of the 
comparatively large agreement between the 
numismatic and other evidence, it may scarcely 
be assumed that there was a cult, either public 
or private, in every city whose issues show rep- 
resentations of the Egyptian deities. Even if 
some allowance be made for the indubitable 
loss of coins, it seems strange that in fourteen 
cities where there were cults of Isis and Sarapis 
no coins bearing their likenesses are known. 
Conversely, it is difficult to believe that each 
of the long list of coining cities maintained a 
cult. In the cases of certain places which issued 
coins under a number of emperors, especially 
when far removed in time, this may, indeed, be 
assumed. Such, for example, were Laodiceia on 
the Lycus with coins of Sarapis under Hadrian 
and the Antonines and a coin of Isis of Julia 
Maesa; Sardis with coins of Isis of the time of 
Nero and of Sarapis of Caracalla; Nicaea with 
coins of Sarapis of Antoninus Pius and many 
third-century emperors ending with Gallienus; 
Pessinus with coins of Sarapis of Claudius and 
Marcus Aurelius; Flaviopolis in Cilicia with 
coins showing busts of Isis and Sarapis from 
Antoninus Pius to Valerian. In the great ma- 
jority of cases, however, where coins appear 
within a narrow range of emperors or under a 
single emperor, especially during the third cen- 
tury, when most of the coins were issued, they 
can hardly be regarded as proof of the existence 
of an established cult. In the smaller cities, 
particularly, where the coin-types of the third 
century show a large number of different dei- 
ties, it is scarcely credible that there were estab- 
lished cults of all the gods and goddesses so 
depicted. It seems more probable that these 
types were merely ornamental, chosen arbi- 
trarily from standard models by the city-author- 
ities or the citizen responsible for the issue. 
The use of standard models, in fact, seems 
apparent from the limited number of coin-types. 
Except for the few uncommon or solitary in- 
stances previously mentioned, these include 
only the head-dress of Isis, the standing figure 
of the goddess with sistrum and situla, Isis as 
Pelagia, the head or bust (sometimes radiate) 
of Sarapis on obverse or reverse, and his seated 
or standing figure. There are, to be sure, minor 
variations, such as the small head-dress of Isis, 
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the presence or absence of Cerberus or of a 
patera or of an altar in the representations of 
Sarapis, and the position of his sceptre or the 
place at which it is grasped. These, however, 
may be attributed to the taste —or the care- 
lessness — of the artist responsible for the exe- 
cution of the particular die. 


It seems impossible, furthermore, to suppose 


that the coins show a cult-image in the issuing 


city, for different types appear during the same 
period. At Cyme, for example, Isis is repre- 
sented on a coin of Sabina as standing but on a 
coin of Antoninus Pius as Pelagia, and at Nicaea 
Sarapis appears under Antoninus Pius as seated 
but under Marcus Aurelius as standing. In the 
much more numerous issues of the third cen- 
tury both types are found even under the same 
emperor. In the case of Sinope it might be 
supposed that the unique type of Sarapis re- 
clining on a couch, which appears under at 
least seven emperors from Antoninus Pius to 
Gallienus, represents a cult-image, were it not 
for the fact that both the seated and the stand- 
ing figures of the god also appear under several 
emperors of the third century. 


With regard to the personnel of the cults, 
the inscriptions from the cities of Asia Minor, 
although they do not afford as much evidence 
as the more numerous inscriptions from else- 
where, informa- 
tion.” At the head of the cult was the priest 
who performed the sacred rites 1°! — usually of 
Isis and Sarapis together but sometimes of 
Sarapis alone —- as at Anaphe, Cadyanda, Cam- 
irus, Cos, Lindus, Magnesia on the Maeander, 
Magnesia ad Sipylum, Phoenix, Priene, Prusa, 


notably Delos, furnish some 


Rhodes, Syme, Termessus, Tralles, at an un- 
determined site in Isauria, and perhaps at 
Apollonia Salbace and Bargylia. There is also 
mention of a priest of Isis alone at Halicarnas- 
sus, Mylasa, Olymus, and Samos, of Isis and 
Bubastis at Rhodes, and of a priestess of Isis at 
Sinope and perhaps Mitylene. At Magnesia on 
the Maeander the priesthood with, apparently, 
certain perquisites was sold. At Priene an 
“Egyptian” was appointed to aid the priest in 


190 See Rusch op. cit. (supra, n. 3) 80 f 
191 For the 
2126 f 


rites of Isis see Roeder in RI 


9 (1916) 
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the proper performance of the sacrifices. Both 
here and at Ancyra, Cos, and Mylasa there was 
a neokoros or temple-warden, who seems to 
have had the care of the sanctuary. At Lindus, 
perhaps before the establishment of a regular 
priesthood, an official was charged with the care 
of the hiera, presumably the sacred rites. At- 
tendants of a lower rank were the hieraphoroi 
at Samos and Pergamum who apparently car- 
ried the images or other sacred objects in the 
ritual processions. At Magnesia ad Sipylum 
there were hieroi, who probably were temple- 
slaves. As in Egypt, there 
of devotees — “those held 
(éyxaroyyoavres OF — at Smyrna and 
Priene; in the latter “tables’’ were supplied for 
them on certain occasions at the public ex- 
pense. There was a temple-treasury at Thera 
and (in the Roman period) apparently at 
Rhodiapolis and Corydalla in Lycia, where, 
respectively, fines for tomb-violation were pay- 
able to Isis and Sarapis together and, if the 


were groups 


under arrest” 


restoration of the inscription is correct, to 
Sarapis alone. 

As in the case of other deities, festivals were 
held in honour of those from Egypt. Sarapieia 
(including Neiloia) were celebrated at Methym- 
na, and the Egyptian Charmosyna of Isis at 
Cius, and there was an annual agon for the 
“ancestral gods,” Isis and Sarapis, in the Roman 
period at Cadyanda in Lycia. 

The cults were fostered by groups of lay- 
worshippers. Dedications were made by a num- 
ber of therapeutai at Cyzicus and Magnesia ad 
Sipylum — in the latter together with the priest 
and two hieroi — and at Prusa a eucharisterion 
was dedicated by a group of dekatistat.1% There 
were also more definitely formed religious soci- 
eties, organized as a koinon, a synodos or a thi- 
asos. These were the Isiastai, the Sarapiastat, 
and the Oseiriastai at Cos, the Jsiastai and Sara- 
piastai at Rhodes, the Sarapiastai at Camirus, 
Lindus, and Methymna (where they contributed 
to the expenses of the festival), and the Syn- 
anoubiastat at Smyrna. 

Propaganda for the worship of the Egyptian 
deities seems to have been carried on also by the 
aretalogoi, who related the miraculous power 


192 For possible meanings of the word see supra, n. 131. 
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(dpery) Of Isis and Sarapis.!®* While they do not 
appear in the inscriptions of Asia Minor, they 
are known at Delos,!* where one of them was 
also an interpreter of dreams. The content of 
their discourses is probably represented by the 
“hymns” in honour of Isis from Cyme and the 
islands of los and Andros, and the version said 
by Diodorus to have been taken from the tomb 
of the goddess at (an imaginary) “Nysa in 
Arabia.” }% In these “hymns’’ — more correctly, 
monologues, for the goddess speaks in the first 
person — containing a mixture of Egyptian and 
Greek concepts, Isis claims to be the queen of 
Heaven, to appear in the Dog-star, to be the 
daughter of Kronos, the sister-wife 
the mother of Horos, the ruler of all lands, 
taught by Hermes and with him the inventress 
of the alphabet, the giver of laws and harvests 
to men, the power which separated earth from 
Heaven, ordained the courses of the stars, in- 
vented sea-faring, brought man and woman to- 
gether, provided for the birth of a child in the 
tenth month and for its love for its parents, 
caused men to cease from cannibalism, taught 
them initiation into mysteries and the worship 
of the gods, and overthrew the rule of tyrants. 
Similarly, in the fragment of the hymn to 
Anubis from Cius 1% addressed as 
rodvevepos, begotten by Ouranos on the waves 
of the sea, reared by Erebos as a light to all 
mortals, the eldest of the blessed gods and hav- 
ing a sceptre in Olympus, the queen of the land 
and the sea. 


of Osiris, 


Isis is 


These aretalogical compositions are illustra- 


193 For the dperadéyo. and their compositions see S. 
Reinach in BCH 9 (1885) 257 f.: W. Otto Priester u. 
Tempel im Hellenist. Agypten Il 226 f., n. 3: Weinreich 
Neue Urkunden z. Sarapis-Religion 10 f.: Wilcken UPZ 
I 84: A. Kiefer Aretalogische Studien (Leipzig 1929) 14, 
18 f. and 38 f. (a list): Nilsson op. cit. (supra, n. 5) II 
216 f. and 600 f. 

194 See Roussel op. cit. (supra, n. 36) 270. 

195 BCH 51 (1927) 378 £. — REG 42 (1929) 137 f. = 
IG XII Suppl. p. 98 = W. Peek Der Isishymnus v. Andros 
u. verwandte Texte 122 (Cyme): JG XII 5, 14 Peek 
128 f£. (los): 7G XII 5, 739 — Peek 15 f. (Andros): Dio- 
dorus 1.27.3 f. For other aretalogies see Peek 129 (— 
SEG IX 192, Cyrene) and 145: POxy XI 1380 (see A. D. 
Nock Conversion [Oxford 1933] 150 f.). See also R. 
Harder in AbhBerl 1943, no. 14, 18 £.: A. J. Festugiére in 
HThR 42 (1949) 209 f.: Nilsson II 600 f. 

196 See supra, n, 22. 
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tive of the process of syncretism by which Isis 
was assimilated to other deities as one great all- 
ruling power. Her identification by the Greeks 
with both Demeter and Selene has already been 
observed.!** The aretalogoi, however, went 
much farther. As the goddess “of many names” 
(“ten thousand names” in Cilicia), she was not 
only the Egyptian deity, the sister-wife of Osiris 
and mother of Horos, who appeared in the 
Dog-star,!®* but, as daughter of Kronos and 
ruler in Olympus, she became Hera; as the 
deliverer of a child she was Artemis; and as 
the sea-born daughter of Ouranos and the joiner 
of man and woman, she was Aphrodite. Further- 
more, as the wife of Osiris, lord of the Lower 
World, she was regarded by the Greeks as ruler 
of the dead and so became Hecate or Per- 
sephone.!* 

As the benefactress of mankind, who taught 
men to refrain from eating one another, Isis 
dispensed justice, and in dedications at Delos 
she is called Dikaiosyne.2” Also as benefactress, 
she is called (as Pelagia) a “Hearer of Prayer” at 
Mitylene, a votive-offering was erected to her at 
Cyme “for the safety” of the dedicatress’ son, 
and dedications were made to her and Sarapis 
together at Cnidus and Mitylene, respectively, 
by a man “who had been cured” and by one 
“who had been saved from disease.’’*°! At 
Rhodes and Cos she received a charisterion or 
an altar as Saviour. 

In the case of Sarapis, no “hymns” are extant 
in Asia Minor like those composed in honour 
of Isis.2°2 In a metrical address to the god, 
however, which was found on Delos, there ap- 


197 See p. 166. 
also with Thesmophorus and Hera. For other identifi- 
Relig 


In Diodorus 1.25.1 she is identified 
cations see Apuleius 11.2 and 5 and Cumont 
Orient.4 83. 

198 For the connection of Isis with the Dog-star see 
also Plutarch de Isid et Osir. 21, 22, 38, and 61 and Th. 
Hopfner Plutarch tiber Isis u. Osiris I 1940) 
162 f. 

199 Plutarch ibid. 27: Apuleius 11.2 and 5. 

200 Roussel op. cit., nos. 117; 122; 181. See also Plu 
tarch ibid. $ 

201 For Isis as healer see also Diodorus 1.25.2 f 
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Lydus de Mens. 4.45. For her appearance to Aristides 
while ill and her command to sacrifice to her see Orat 
19.45 Keil. 
1.3.27 f. and for the safety of those at sea see juvenal 


12.28. 


For votive tablets for the sick see Tibullus 
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pear traces of an aretalogy in the introductory 
words concerning his “countless wondrous 
works, of which some were proclaimed in the 
cities of Egypt, others throughout Greece,” as 
well as in the mention of the “mighty wonder” 
which silenced the opponents of his cult.?% 
Somewhat similar, probably, was the paean 
composed by Demetrius of Phalerum in which 
he thanked the god for the recovery of his 
sight,2°* and to this class of literature belongs 
also the oration of Aelius Aristides in praise of 
Sarapis, in which he told of the “many great 
blessings to men of which the god is shown to 
be the cause.” 2% 

In this prose “hymn” Sarapis is praised as 
the saviour both of the soul, to which he has 
given wisdom, and of the body, to which he has 
given health, and as the bestower of wealth and 
happiness. As supreme in power and honour, 
he is the one great god — Zeus — above all 
other gods, pervading all things, ruler of both 
land and sea and lord of the Lower World, at 
once the most beneficent and the most terrible 
of the gods. He is also the ruler of the winds 
and ihe restorer of life to those who are sick 
unto death and the lord of the creation and 
growth of all the living, both man and beast. 

According to Aristides, “all call on Sarapis 
for help on every occasion.” 2° In this capacity 
of helper a votive offering was made to him at 
Miletus as Hearer of Prayer,?°? and he is called 
Saviour in an inscription found at Lindus. Not 
only was he honoured together with Isis, as has 
already been mentioned, as healer, and 
Dial. Deor. 3: Anth. Pal 
Apuleius Met. 11.5 

202 For an aretalogy of Sarapis in Egypt see A Abt in 
ArchRW 18 (1915) 257 f 

203 1G XI 4, 1299 — Roussel op. cit., no 
and 84 f. (see supra, n. 43) 
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Hofler Der 
Tiibinger Beitrdage 27 (1935) 
206 Tbid,. § 14 
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votive offerings (a foot with the bust of the 
god) to Sarapis as ‘Ewnxoos see Weinreich in AM $7 
(1912) 37 f£., n. 3. For Sarapis as healer see Aelian de 
Nat 11.31; $2; 34; 35 
Canopus in Egypt see Strabo 17.1.17, p. 801 
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praised by Demetrius of Phalerum, but at 
Camirus he (together with Hecate) saved “from 
danger” and at Stratoniceia he saved from 
“wars and peril by sea.” 

In the same syncretistic tendency that has 
been observed in the case of Isis and appears in 
Aristides’ “hymn,” Sarapis was identified by the 
Greeks with several of their own gods. In addi- 
tion to the Egyptian concept of him as ruler of 
the Lower World,” which led to his identifi- 
cation with Pluto, in his capacity of healer he 
was thought of as Asclepius, and as ruler of the 
winds he was honoured as Poseidon.2!® In the 
general desire to combine the powers which 
ruled the universe into a single pantheistic 
deity, he became, as lord of Heaven, not only 
Zeus but also Helios,2!! with whose radiate 
crown he was sometimes depicted on coins. 

‘Thus — during the Roman imperial period 
— the god appears as Helios Sarapis on an altar 
at Miletus, as Heliosarapis in a votive-oflering 
at Sinope, as Zeus Sarapis in a dedication in 
Pontus and on a coin of Tripolis in Lydia, as 
Zeus Megistos Sarapis in the inscription from 
his temple at Adada in Pisidia, and as Zeus 
Helios Sarapis in dedications at Mitylene, 
Stratoniceia in Caria, Ancyra in Galatia, and 
Sidyma in Lycia. His powers in Heaven and in 
the Lower World were summed up in the verse 
quoted by the Emperor Julian: “Zeus, Hades, 
Helios, Sarapis, one god.” 2! 


In the worship of Isis and Sarapis one of the 
most important features was the celebration of 
the mysteries. Although apparently celebrated 
to some extent in Egypt in the cult of Osiris,?"* 
they were greatly developed by the Greeks 


the hymn 
Plutarch de 


209 For his identification with Osiris see 
from Cius (supra, n. 22): Diodorus 1.25.2: 
Isid, et Osir. 61: Tacitus Hist, 4.84. 
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de Isid et Osir. 44. 
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under the influence of the mysteries of Demeter, 
with the twofold result, it has been pointed 
out,*!* that increased emphasis was laid on Isis’ 
motherly devotion and her bestowal of the arts 
of civilization and that she became an all- 
inclusive deity, a Panthea, suited to a cosmo- 
politan, rather than a national, world. 

There is evident allusion to the mysteries of 
Isis in the “hymns” from Cyme and los, in 
which the goddess is represented as saying, “I 
taught men the rites of initiation.” A descrip- 
tion of these rites is given by Apuleius, whose 
hero, Lucius, it is related, underwent them at 
Cenchreae,?!® when, after residing in the tem- 
enos in the service of Isis and receiving fre- 
quent orders from the goddess to subject 
himself to initiation, a “voluntary death,’ fol- 
lowed by a rebirth with the promise of a new 
life, he prayed after some scrupulous hesitation 
for permission to undergo the rite, and after a 
long interval the divine ‘‘call” was given. While 
much of the account of what follows is evi- 
dently fictitious, certain elements of the story 
may probably be regarded as actual features of 
the ceremony, perhaps taken from the Egyptian 
ritual — the neophyte’s bath, his assurance by 
the priest of the goddess’ forgiveness, his puri- 
ficatory sprinkling with water, his secret instruc- 
tion from the sacred books, his ten days’ ab- 
stinence from meat and wine, his presentation, 
dressed in linen, in the holy of holies of the 
temple,?!® where in a vision (induced either by 
representations of some sort or by some kind of 
ecstasy or hypnosis) he descended into the 
Lower World and, saved by Isis’ grace, emerged 
reborn, his wearing of twelve sacred garments 
indicating this rebirth, his presentation to the 


215 Apuleius Met. 11.19 f. See Roeder in RE 9 (1916) 
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public dressed as the risen Sun-god, and finally 
the cult-meal as the consummation of the initi- 
ation,** signifying his admission into the family 
of the believers. 

The gift of the knowledge of the sacred word 
(iepds Adyos) to the initiated, the abstinence and 
continence of the devotees, and the wearing of 
linen clothing as purificatory are mentioned 
also by Plutarch.*!* The use of water as a means 
of purification in the rites of Isis is apparent 
not only from the situla of the goddess, previ- 
ously mentioned,*!® but also from the presenta- 
tion of the holy water for worship, as depicted 
in a wall-painting at Herculaneum, and from 
the presence of a cistern in the temenos of the 
temple of Isis at Pompeii, which served to hold 
the water used in the cult.**° At Ephesus the 
temple which had been regarded as the Sara- 
peion was provided with water-outlets presum- 
ably also for use in the ritual.?*! 

In Asia 
mystai of Isis and Sarapis only in a honorific 


Minor there is actual mention of 
inscription at Tralles and a eucharisterion at 
Prusa, which they erected together with the 
dekatistai. It may be assumed, however, that 


similar groups of them existed in other places 


also, and the question may perhaps be raised 


whether the /siastat and Sarapiastai at Cos, the 
Rhodian cities, and Methymna were not com- 
posed of those who had been initiated into the 
mysteries. 

The popularity of the worship of these hel 
lenized Egyptian deities and its wide diflusion, 
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extending even into remote regions and obscure 
villages far beyond the sphere of Egyptian 
influence, into Pisidia (where there was a naos), 
inland Cilicia (a naos as a charisterion), and 
even Pontus (a dedication),may be traced to at 
least two factors. Of these, one was the personal 
relationship between god and man, the appear- 
ance of the deity to the believer in a dream 
and the issuance of a “command” which caused 
him to make a dedication—a euche in the 
hope of some blessing or a charisterion in re- 
turn for some benefit received. The other was 
the general human sense of guilt, which was 
dispelled by the initiation into the mysteries 
of the deity, bringing by purification by water 
the assurance of the remission of sin and the 
hope of a rebirth and a new life. These were 
also potent factors in the spread of Christianity. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Auscust, 1951 


217 For the cult-meal see supra, n. 81 
218 De Isid. et Osir. 2 and 4. 


219See p. 167. For the use of water see Roeder in 
RE 9 (1916) 2127, and for the Egyptians’ use of sprin 
kling as a means of reanimating the dead see Reitzen 
stein op. cit. (supra, n. 90) 221, who also pointed out 
that immortality was supposed to be obtained by drown 
ing in the Nile, as in the case of Osiris, who lay in the 


river for three days and three nights 
220 See A. Mau Pompeu (Leipzig 1900) 162 f. and 164 


221 See supra, n. O8 
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REEK religion required at first only crude 
G open-air altars such as the altar of the 
Hyperborean Virgins in Delos,! and the first 
altars to Hera at Samos (probably ca. 950 B.c.).* 
As the Ionians began to prosper and their sacri- 
fices became correspondingly more elaborate, 
these primitive structures were replaced by 
this 
period of transition to monumental architec- 


larger and more regular forms. It is in 


ture that the stepped altar appears on the 
Ionian scene. The long-established sanctity of 
open-air cults in Asia Minor allowed these 
Greek altars to develop to great size and im- 
portance, often independently from the temple 
itself, thus establishing a standard for archi- 
tectural splendor unrivaled until Hellenistic 
times of which the altar of Pergamon is the 
final development. Their origin, however, has 
puzzled scholars considerably, and so far no 
satisfactory explanation of the problem has 
been found. 


1Ch. Picard and J. Replat, BCH 48 (1924), pp. 247 ff; 
F. Courby, Delos V (Paris 1912), pp. 63 ff. 

2 E. Buschor and H. Schleif, AM 58 (1933), pp. 146 
173, pls. 45-53. 

8 Constantine Yavis, Greek Aliars (St. Louis, 1949), pp 
95 ff., and 115 ff. 

4Another Archaic altar of this type may have been 
represented by the puzzling green schist foundation 
found by Hogarth in the cella of the Ephesian Artemi 
sion. This basis stands on virgin sand and is joined in 
the middle of its west side by a narrow jetty to a second 
platform. In his view, the whole was built about 700 . 
and destroyed by the Cimmerians about 600 B.c. 
moor assumes this foundation to be indeed a T-shaped 
altar but offers no arguments in support of this. Y4vis 
gives a good description. Cf. W. B. 


Dins 


Dinsmoor, The 
Architecture of Ancient Greece (3rd ed., London and 
New York, 1950), p. 40; C. 19 f. 


Yavis, op. cit. p. Since 


55-60 


From their first appearance in Ionia, two 


separate types of stepped altars can be distin- 
The first type is characterized by a 


or platform approached by a narrow 


guished. 
podium 
ramplike staircase, forming a T-shaped ground 
plan. The other, and by far more widespread 
and influential, type, has a wide staircase across 
the front, flanked by antae forming a [ 
shaped ground plan. Previous research has not 
distinguished between these two types but has 
classified them together as “ceremonial altars” 
or “stepped altars.” * However, the distinction, 
as we shall see, is a crucial one. 


The first monument of the monumental T- 


shaped plan, and one probably unique in Greek 


lands during the Archaic Period,‘ is the splen- 
did altar of Poseidon on Cape Monondendri on 
the Milesian peninsula (pl. 55, fig. 1).5 Here we 


suddenly find the primitive altar proper 


mounted on a platform constructed of pseudo- 
isodomic ashlar masonry which in turn is ap- 


Dinsmoor and Yavis wrote on the subject, the dating of 
the structure has been lowered considerably and now 
would seem to be certain: the rich foundation deposit 
lower 
Ss. G. 
no earlier than the first quarter of the sixth century was 
This 


would be about the date when the structure, whatever 


found between its 


Jacobsthal and I 


courses was re-examined by 


Robinson in 1951, and a date 
established for the latest objects in the deposit 
its nature may have been, was erected. For details, see 
P, Jacobsthal, JHS 71 (1951), pp. 85 ff, and E. S. G. 
Robinson, loc. cit. pp. 156 ff. Cf. also infra n. 58 

5 Arnim von Gerkan, Der Poseidonaltar bei Kap Mon 
odendri (Berlin, 1915), p. 465. The Archaic altar in the 
Milesian Delphinion is analogous in the detail of its 
ornament only, not in its structure. If the scanty remains 
of its foundation have been interpreted correctly, it is a 
monumental altar with a stylobate rather than a stepped 


altar. The excavators here have been more cautious in 


189 
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proached by a flight of six steps, creating thus 
an independent and monumental architectural 
unit. The platform measures 11.09 m. by 9.47 
m., the staircase and paved approach 8.36 m. by 
6.26 m. The altar proper measured probably 
3.22 m. by 1.90 m. in ground plan, and 1.25 m. 
in height. The cap molding turned up into 
four great Ionic volutes at the corners. It is on 
the basis of recovered fragments of these that 
A. von Gerkan, the excavator, dated the struc- 
ture to the first half of the sixth century by 
comparison with scrolls from the Artemision at 
Ephesos and from the Delphinion at Miletos. 

It is only of late that attempts have been 
made to trace the origins of this type which is 
admittedly un-Hellenic. Yavis has suggested 
that its inspiration was drawn from the rock-cut 
“altar thrones“ of Asia Minor, such as were 
seen by Ramsay on his travels,® and dates these 
“early in the first millennium s.c.”* To me 
this explanation appears improbable. ‘These 
cuttings are scarcely to be dated prior to 600 
B.c.5 Most of them, and particularly those ac- 
cessible to the Greeks,® date probably from the 


supplying us with dates, calling the altar merely “cer- 


tainly before the Persian destruction (ca. 494 B.c.).” For 
datings, cf. Georg Kawerau and Albert Rehm, Das 
Delphinion in Milet (Berlin, 1914), pp. 150-152 and A. 
Von Gerkan in Kleinasien 
Studien 17, 1950), pp. 35-40. 

6 W. M. Ramsay, JHS 10 (1889), pp. 167-174, figs. 20-24. 

7C. Yavis, op. cit., pp. 91, 119, 221. 

8K. Bittel, Kleinasiatische Studien (Mitt. Istanbul 5, 
1942), p. 83, suggested the eighth century B.c. as the 
earliest possible date for these staircases. Professor Bittel, 
today the foremost authority on Anatolia, recently told 
me that he now believes in a considerably later dating. 
H. Th. Bossert, Altanatolien (Berlin, 1942), pl. 289 no. 
1101, would date the “altar” of Yazilikaya tentatively to 
the sixth century but indicates by a question mark the 
lack of certainty for even such an early dating. Attempts 
at a more exact dating of the handful of so-called “Phry- 
gian altars” in central Anatolia have proven unsuccess- 
ful. Even their use has thus far not been properly 
defined. It may well be pointed out, however, that these 
rock-cut staircases are usually associated with reliefs, and 
that most Phrygian relief sculpture is clearly dependent 
on Greek art, 
inscriptions. 


und Byzanz (Istanbuler 


Many of these “altars” bear Phrygian 
As the Phrygian alphabet was acquired 
largely from the Greeks, the implications for the dating 
of these cuttings are obvious. See B. L. Ullmann in 
Stud. E. Capps (Princeton, 1936), pp. 333 ff. (the Phry- 
gian alphabet) and G. M. A. Hanfmann, AJA 52 (1948), 


p. 150 n. 75. Cf. also C. H. E. Haspels in Stud. van 
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Hellenistic or Graeco-Roman period. Further- 
more the analogy, even granting the possibility 
of favorable chronology, seems not convincing 
enough to explain the appearance of a highly 
developed architectural form without any other 
immediate forerunners. 

Whereas I do not believe that such fore- 
runners can be found in Anatolia, stepped 
altars of monumental proportions occur in 
Egypt continuously since early dynastic times. 
They are known to have existed in Dynasty III 
(ca. 2780-2680 B.c.) when two appear respec- 
tively in the South and North Precincts of the 
Step Pyramid Precinct at Saqqarah.'° The re- 
mains of the South Altar (pl. 55, figs. 2, 2a) here 
closely resemble those of the Cape Monodendri 
altar. The North Altar (pl. 55, figs. 3, 3a), pre- 
served to almost its full height, appends a sec- 
ond platform to the elementary T-plan. A small 
podium 8 m. square (pl. 55, fig. 3a) rises to a 
height of about 30 centimeters in the middle 
of this platform. It seems to have supported 
some sort of shrine or altar-stone. 

By far the best preserved stepped altar in 


Hoorn (Leiden, 1951), pp. 38 ff; F. von Reber, AbhBayr 
21 (1897), pp. 532-598, pls. 1-12; Perrot-Chipiez, History 
of Art in Phrygia, Lydia, Caria, and Lycia (London, 
1892), pp. 37 ff., fig. 10; W. Reichel, Vorhellenische Got- 
terkulte (Wien, 1897), pp. 29-93. 

® Archaic Greeks knew only western Phrygia and thus 
might possibly have seen, for example, the “altar’’ near 
Bayrakli, C. J. Cadoux, Ancient Smyrna (Oxford, 1938), 
41, or inaccessible “Throne of 
Pelops” on Mt. Sipylos, H. Th. Bossert, op. cit., pl. 22 
nos. 143-144, described by Ramsay, JHS 3 (1882), pp. 36 f., 
and Humann AM 13 (1888), pp. 22-37, if indeed they 
existed thus early. I 


fig. opp. p. the almost 


was unable to relocate the latter. 
cited by Yavis, op. cit., p. 225 n. 37 apparently as a pos 
sible prototype for Greek stepped altars, despite the aid 
of Humann’s map. Neither of these undated monuments 
is distinguished by any kind of architectural form or re 
finement, and it does not seem likely that, even if pre 
Greek, they exerted influence of any sort on later struc 
tures. The same applies to the few other rock-cut stair 
cases of western Phrygia. We can hardly assume a more 
pertinent no longer extant or unknown monument in 
the area, as rock-cut architecture is by nature permanent 
and it is doubtful that such a monument, if it existed, 
would have thus long escaped attention. 

10C, M. Firth and J. E. Quibell, The Step Pyramid 
(Cairo, 1936), I pp. 70, 77, pls. 73, 84. As for the Egyptian 
material, I am greatly obliged to Bernard V. Bothmer 
who spared neither time nor effort to introduce a novice 
to his field of study. 
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Egypt is that Deir el Bahri (pl. 56, fig. 4)."" This 
altar stands in the middle of an open court and 
forms a rectangular structure of fine white 
limestone measuring 5 m. by 4 m. A flight of 
ten steps leads on the west side to the upper 
level which rises 1.70 m. above the floor. An 
inscription running around the altar, contains 
the cartouches of Hatshepsut, dating the struc- 
ture to her reign within Dynasty XVIII (ca. 
1500 B.c.).12 The same form seems to have been 
repeated about a hundred and thirty-five years 
later at Tell el Amarna in the Altar of the 
Great Stela. It may well be that fragments in 
the Brooklyn and Metropolitan Museums were 
part of either this or a similar contemporary 
structure.!% 

This does not exhaust the list of known 
stepped altars in Egypt. Also similar in con- 
struction to the Altar of Hatshepsut at Deir el 
Bahri are the imposing Desert Altars of Tell el 
Amarna (pl. 56, fig. 5), some of which are also 
furnished with lateral ramps.'* Further ex- 
amples of the type, though on reduced scale, 
are afforded by numerous stepped mud-brick 
house altars (pl. 56, fig. 6), also from Amarna."® 

Representations of stepped altars in Amarna 
tomb ~eliefs present us with little variation. In 
the Tomb of Panehesy, a relief depicting a 
palace shows the center of a court occupied by 
a large altar (pl. 57, fig. 7) similar to the one at 
Deir el Bahri.'® 


base and has a series of rounded castellations 


It is set on a somewhat wider 


for the retention of offerings: A flight of nine 


11 Eduard Naville, Deir el Bahri (London, 1895), I p. 7, 


pl. 8. Kurt Galling, Der Altar in dem Kulturen des 
alten Orients (Berlin, 1925), p. 6, erroneously states this 
to be the first stepped altar in Egypt. 

12 Another Dynasty XVIII altar of identical plan is 
believed by Ricke to have existed in the funerary temple 
of Thutmoses III (1504-1450 B.c.) near Deir el Bahri. 
See H. Ricke, Der Totentempel Thutmoses III (Bei- 
trage zur igyptischen Bauforschung und Altertumskunde 
Ill), pls. 5-6. 

13 John D. Cooney and W. K. Simpson, Bull. Brooklyn 
Mus. XII, 4 (1951), pp. 1-12. 

14H. Frankfort and J. D. S. Pendlebury, The City of 
Akhenaten II: The North Suburb and the Desert Altars 
(London, 1933), p. 101, pls. 26-27, figs. 1-2. 

15 Ibid., p. 64, pl. 23, fig. 3 and L. Borchardt, Portraits 
der Konigin Nofret-ete (Leipzig, 1923), pp. 21-24, figs. 
15-16. 

16 A. Badawy, Le Dessin Architectural chez les Anciens 
Egyptiens (Caire, 1918), p. 171 and figs. 209-211b; N. de 
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(?) narrow steps ascends to the sacrificial plat- 
form. Quite similar structures are represented 
in the Tombs of Meryra (pl. 57, figs. 8, 9) and 
Huya (pl. 57, fig. 10).!7 

Numerous variations of the 
Egyptian stepped altar type occur in Phoenicia 
and Palestine, especially at Elme-Esara and Zib- 
catuf.48 There are at least ten such altars at 
Petra,’® and we know that the type remained 
common until pagan times.2° Although 
other examples could be found, these are sufh- 
cient to establish the fact that the stepped altar 
had long been in use in the Egypto-Syro-Phoeni- 
cian cultural orbit before it 


less elaborate 


late 


first occurred in 
lonia. 

It is impossible to determine exactly how 
this type was introduced to the Greek world, 
or precisely which altar or altars inspired Greek 
architects. I shall present merely two possi- 
bilities: 

A punitive expedition to Nubia in the year 
589 s.c., during the reign of Psamtik II, in- 
cluded Carian and Ionian mercenaries under 
the command of the Egyptian general Pota- 
simto. The graffiti which they left on a colossus 
at Abu Simbel are the earliest Greek inscrip- 
tions on Egyptian soil.*! A large group of these 
mercenaries chose to remain in Egypt and was 
assigned a district of its own in the region of 
Memphis.*? This settlement naturally attracted 
merchants, craftsmen, and even artists, as shown 
by an Archaic Greek kore of Egyptian lime- 
stone found in Memphis.** This statue, a group 


G. Davies, The Rock Tombs of El Amarna II (London, 
1905), p. 23, pl. 18. 

17N. de G. Davies, op. cit., I (London, 1903), p. 39, 
pl. 25, III p. 20 f., pls. 8, 10 

18 Kurt Galling, op. cit., pp. 62 ff 

19 A. B. W. Kennedy, Petra (London, 1925), pp. 68 f., 
figs. 163, 166 

20 Professor Frank Brown of Yale kindly 
informed me that a stepped altar dating probably to the 


University 


first century A.D. exists at Dura-Europus. 

21C. R. Lepsius, Denkmaeler VI, pl. 99 no. 531. Cf. 
Alan Rowe in ASAE 38 (1938), pp. 157-195; D. Mallet, 
“Les Premiers Etablissements des Grecs en Egypte,” 
Mem Miss Caire 12 (1893), pp. 82 ff. 

22 Herod II., 154 and Diod. Sic. I. 67. Cf. also A. 
Wiedemann, Herodots zweites Buch (Leipzig, 1890), pp. 
553 ff. According to Byzantine authors (FHG II 98 n. 5) 
who used sources which are now lost, the district was 
called ‘EAAnvixéy as well as Kapixéy, and its inhabitants 
and 
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of peculiarly realistic terracotta heads excavated 
near the Palace of Apries,** and a small group 
of Greek vases from Memphis now in the Cairo 
Museum * are to date the sole surviving traces 
of this early Greek colony in Egypt. 

These Greeks of Memphis may well have 
known the stepped altars of Dynasty III at 
Saqqarah nearby. That the Step Pyramid Pre- 
cinct of Saqqarah was accessible at that time is 
evidenced by a representation of King Zoser, 
builder of the Step Pyramid, on a false door in 
the South Tomb at Saqqarah which was copied 
line for line in the Palace of Apries, the suc- 
cessor of Psamtik II at Memphis.*® Even the 
gridmarks correspond, 

The temple of Deir el Bahri, too, was open 
during the Saite Period (663-525 B.c.), the age 
in which Greek monumental architecture be- 
gan. Some of the scenes of its reliefs were 
copied for Mentuemhat, “Prince of Thebes’ at 
the end of Dynasty XXV (751-656 B.c.) and the 
beginning of Dynasty XXVI (663-525 B.c.), in 
whose tomb they reappear among the wall 
decorations.27. Also, some Saite ostraka were 
found in the temple, offering additional evi- 
dence for its accessibility during and after the 
seventh century p.c., and it is in the above men- 
tioned tomb of Mentuemhat, a few hundred 
yards below the temple area, that recently 
Carian graffiti have been uncovered.2® There 
can hardly be any doubt that these graffiti were 
written by members of the expedition under 
general Potasimto who passed the site on their 
way to or from Nubia. Thus it appears prob- 
able that the sites actually known to Greeks, 
Deir el Bahri and Saqqarah, or at least one of 
them, furnished inspiration to the architect of 
Archaic times. 

The second altar type, with staircase all the 
~ 28 Cairo 27431; G. Lippold, Die griechische Plastik 
(Miinchen, 1950), p. 90; G. M. A. Richter, Archaic Greek 
Art (New York, 1949), p. 180; Ch. Picard, Manuel (Paris, 
1935), I p. 237, fig. 74; Ch. Picard in Ann Service 26 
(1926), pp. 113-118, pls. 1-2. 

24W. M. Flinders Petrie, Palace of Apries: Memphis 
11 (London, 1909), pp. 16-18, pls. 28-30. 

25 Cairo 26135, 32377-32379. For a complete list, see 
R. M. Cook, JHS 57 (1937), p. 273. 

26 J. P. Lauer, La Pyramide a Degrés (Caire, 1936), pp. 
$4, 107, 110, pl. 35; W. M. Flinders Petrie, op. cit., p. 7, 
pl. 5. 


27 


Adolf Erman, “Saitische Kopien aus Der-el-Bahri,” 
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way across the front, usually flanked by antae, 
became of considerably greater importance for 
the development of the stepped altar in Ionia, 
and its prototype, too, happens to be found in 
Egypt. In order to demonstrate the significance 
of this, however, we must examine the first 
occurrence of this type in Ionia. 

In Samos we possess an impressive series of 
eight altars, the earliest of which, Altar I, dates 
to sub-Mycenaean times.®® It is a simple rec-- 
tangular construction of rubble, measuring ap- 
proximately 2.70 m. by 1.30 m. and was pre- 
served to a height of .60 m. Altar II, of Early 
Geometric date is similar, but slightly larger. 
Both are simple rubble squares having no step 
or prothysis. Altar III, dating from the first 
half of the eighth century and measuring ca. 
4 m. by 4.40 m. is the first to have been fur- 
nished with a pair of antae and thus shows the 
basic bracket shape which is also present in all 
later altars at Samos. A stylobate seems to have 
been built around the altar in this period, form 
ing a low platform.*! Altar IV, having a front 
of 5 m. in length, replaces the rubble with 
poros, while Altar V, dating also to the second 
half of the eighth century, for the first 
the 11.5 m. which 
remains unchanged through all later stages of 
the It thus provides the essential 
preparation for the stepped facade. The reason 
for this innovation was probably a change in 


time 


introduces wide front of 


structure. 


sacrificial ritual; the ashes were now apparently 
preserved and piled up on the altar platform as 
at Olympia. Altar VI of the early seventh cen- 
tury, now 5.90 m. by 13 m., raised the walls of 
Altar V to provide wind protection for the 
ashes. Altar VII rises over Altar VI and is dated 
to the latter part of the seventh century by 
fragments of pottery.™ 


Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde 
52 (1915), pp. 92-95. 

28 Eduard Naville, op. cit. III, p. 19. 

29 J. Leclant, Orientalia 20 (1951), p. 479, pl. 64, figs. 
37 f. 

80H. Schleif and E. Buschor, “Heraion von Samos: 
Der Altarplatz der Friihzeit,” 4M 58 (1933), p. 146. 

31 Ibid., p. 147. Yavis, op. cit., pp. 118 £., implies that 
steps were already added in the eighth century, but 
nothing in the excavator's report supports this view; cf. 
Schleif and Buschor, op. cit., p. 207, top. 

82 For all datings, see Schleif and Buschor, loc. cit., 
p. 150. For a schematic representation of the develop- 
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, This is the structure which the architects 
Rhoikos and Theodoros of Samos found when 
they began the construction of Altar VIII in the 
middle of the sixth century; namely not a 
stepped altar, but an altar provided with a 
single-stepped platform (“Opferstufe”) (pl. 58, 
fig. 11) which permitted the priest to carry out 
his offices without treading on the sacred ashes.** 
Rhoikos and Theodoros, active in a_ period 
when Samos was harvesting a fortune from her 
flourishing overseas business with Egypt through 
her trading colony at Naukratis,4 were commis- 
sioned to build a colossal temple to Hera and 
were faced with an acute problem with regard 
to the old altar which rapidly became inade- 
quate due to the steady increase of the ashes. It 
must have been decided that they should en- 
tirely reconstruct and reorient the altar as an 
axial part of the new temple precinct.*° The 
results of their labor were the first Ionic dip- 
teros and a colossal altar with a staircase of at 
least fourteen steps (pl. 58, fig. 12).3¢ 

But their creation although novel to the 
Aegean is not the earliest known stepped altar 
in the Greek orbit. The altar of Aphrodite at 
Naukratis (pl. 58, fig. 13), which was founded at 
the beginning of the sixth century,** has gone 


almost unnoticed since its excavation in 1887.°% 


ment, see ibid., chart 2 opp. p. 147. Professor G. M. A 
Hanfmann would assign lower dates to Altars U-VII. His 
reasons will be published shortly in HSCP. 
Schleif 


He does 
however, agree with 
Altar VIII. 

33 Schleif and Buschor, op. cit., fig. 30. 

84 For evidence of this trade in Samos, see J. D. S 
Pendlebury, Aegyptiaca (Cambridge, 1930), p. 105. 

35 The other altars had not stood on axis with the old 
hekatompedoi. 


and Buschor’s date for 


86 H. Schleif, “Der grosse Altar der Hera von Samos,” 
AM (1933), p. 210. Schleif, op. cit., p. 176, admits that 
he was not able to convince A. von Gerkan of the priority 
of Samos over Monodendri. Although of different types, 
both altars are stepped altars in every sense of the word 
With little of the original decoration of either altar pre 
served (and the interval in any case a small one), the 
question of priority, Samos or Monodendri, will prob 
ably never be conclusively settled. On the ground of 
somewhat more developed palmettes at Samos, I am in- 
clined to agree with von Gerkan in assigning to his altar 
a somewhat earlier date. 

387 F. W. von Bissing, BSRAA 39 (1951), pp. 35-82, re 
considering the pottery evidence, arrived at a date for 
the founding of Naukratis near that given by Cook, 
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It consists of a rude shell of plastered mud-brick 
walls, filled with a core of sacrificial ashes. In 
front of this altar there is a wide flight of five 
steps, a feature which is also characteristic of 
Altar VIII at Samos. On each side of the altar 
extends a small wing. These wings seem to be 
vestiges of the Egyptian lateral ramps as seen in 
the Desert Altars at Tell el Amarna (pl. 56, fig. 
5). This altar, and the temple of Aphrodite with 
which it is connected, are among the earliest 
religious foundations at Naukratis, both clearly 
dating from the very beginning of the sixth 
century, the time of Psamtik II. We therefore 
have to face the fact that at Naukratis, and not 
at Samos, or on Cape Monodendri, we find the 
earliest Greek stepped altar, and that in this 
Ionian altar on Egyptian soil we have indeed 
the link between the earlier Egyptian and the 
later Greek altars of the stepped type. 
There is even additional evidence that the 
altar of Naukratis may have inspired Rhoikos, 
the architect of Altar VIII at Samos. 
tions at Naukratis brought to light 
Archaic eye 


Excava- 
an Early 
bowl bearing a dedication from 
Rhoikos to Aphrodite of Naukratis (pl. 59, fig. 
14).4° The name of Rhoikos is very rare.4! The 
epigraphic dating of the inscription to the first 
half of the sixth century 42 makes the identifica- 


loc. cit., pp. 227 ff. He concludes that the first settle 
ment goes back only to the time of Psamtik II (after 
and not to the mid-seventh century as Petrie 
and Prinz, a.o., had claimed. See C. Roebuck, CP 46 
(1951), pp. 212-220; H. Kees in RE $2, cols. 1954-1966; 
H. Prinz, “Funde aus Naukratis” (Klio VII, 1908), pp. 
114 ff.; D. Mallet, loc. cit., pp. 145-173; Petrie and Gard- 
ner, Naukratis I (London, 1888), pp. 4-5. Cf 


594 B.c.) 


also H. de 
Meulenaere, Herodotos over de Dynastie, (Leuven, 
1951), pp. 100 ff 

38 Petrie and Gardner, Naukratis 1889), II 
pp. 33 ff., pls. 1, 2, 4. Von Bissing, loc. cit., makes only 
casual mention of the altar 

39 The 


Athenagoras 675 f 


26ste 


(London, 


only reference to Aphrodite of Naukratis, 
676 c, who repeats a cult legend told 
him by the Naukratite sociologist Polycharmos, gives the 
23rd Olympiad (688 B.c.) as date for the foundation of 
her temple. Although this date seems impossibly early, 
the mention does affirm the probability suggested by the 
archaeological evidence, namely that altar and temple 
were built right at the beginning of the settlement. 

40 Petrie and Gardner, op. cit. I, p- 65, n. 778; Perrot- 
Chipiez VIII, p. 289; Hugo Prinz, op. cit., p. 98; P. 
4M 31 (1906), p. 420. It is interesting to 


notice that we may have similar records of 


Jacobsthal 


Herodotos’ 
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tion with the architect Rhoikos of Samos, sug- 
gested by Gardner, almost certain. Needless to 
say a man who had not been to Egypt would not 
be expected to send gifts to a Greek goddess at 
Naukratis when he could just as well dedicate 
pottery to her at home. 

Herodotos calls Rhoikos dpyiréxtrwv mparos of 
the Heraion, thereby merely implying the activ- 
ity of a second architect whom he does not 
name; but in all other sources wherever the 
architect Rhoikos occurs he is mentioned to- 
gether with Theodoros,* and the existence of 
a second architect is well supported by archaeo- 
logical evidence.44 The name of this collabo- 
rator, ‘Theodoros, has caused much confusion 
both in modern and in ancient times. Diodoros 
and Diogenes Laertius believed him to have 
been the son of Rhoikos.* Overbeck distin- 
guishes between Theodoros the older and The- 
odoros the younger.*® We shall not try to un- 
tangle the genealogy here.47 The importance 
of the notice for our purposes is that wherever 
either or both artists are mentioned, it is almost 


stay in Naukratis. We have two epigraphically dated 
mid-fifth century sherds from Naukratis bearing the 
signature ‘Hpédoros. Cf. Wilhelm Spiegelberg, Die Glaub- 
wiirdighkeit von Herodots Bericht iiber Agypten im Lichte 
der dgyptischen Denkmdler (Heidelberg, 1926), p. 13. A 
“guest register” seems to have been the custom. 

41 Pape-Benseler, Worterbuch der griechischen Figen- 
namen (3rd ed., Braunschweig, 1875), p. 1313, s.v. “Rhoi- 
kos”; F. Preisigke, Namenbuch (Heidelberg, 1922), p. 354, 
s.v. “Rhoikos.” Besides Rhoikos, the architect, the name 
seems to be carried only by three legendary personages. 
See RE Al, cols. 1002 f. 

42 As far as I know, all the epigraphic treatments of 
the Naukratite graffiti were published before the earliest 
archaeological remains of Naukratis were correctly dated 
to the beginning of the sixth century rather than to the 
middle of the seventh, See n. 37. If we accept the new 
dating, there would be no reason for assuming our in- 
scription to be earlier. A date in the sixth century would 
also seem to fit better with the epigraphic evidence of 
the letter forms. On this latter point, more detailed 
information was kindly provided by Mr. E. Doyle. D = 
P is given as a Samian form (Roberts, p. 387), but this is, 
of course, insufficient evidence to prove that a Samian 
wrote the inscription. 

43 J. Overbeck, Schriftquellen (Leipzig, 1868), p. 48 ff. 
Whereas Plat. Jon 5326, Vitruv. VII. praef. 12, and 
Athenag. Leg. pro Christ. (Migne VI. 923), know only 
Theodoros. 

44 EF. Buschor, AM 55 (1930), pp. 49 ff; C. Weickert, 
Typen (Augsburg, 1929), pp. 163 f.; Th. Wiegand, ibid., 
1911, pp. 22 
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invariably in the context of an Aiyurriaxéy, OF 
as proponents of an Egyptian technique. Thus, 
Diodoros, in a discourse on Egyptian style in 
sculpture, states that Theodoros and Telecles, 
sons of Rhoikos of Samos, having been to Egypt, 
brought back to Samos the Egyptian canon of 
proportions and applied it to the image of the 
Pythian Apollo, which was made in two identi- 
cal halves at different places and then fitted 
together.*8 Pliny knows Theodoros as the in- 
ventor of the architect’s angle (norma), of the 
water scale (libella), of the key (clavis), and of 
the lathe (tornus).*® According to this author, 
the last was applied at Samos to the making of 
column bases: the drums were balanced in such 
a way that they could be turned by a child and 
were then scored with a sharp tool.°° Although 
Rhoikos and Theodoros did not actually invent 
the lathe, excavations at Samos have shown that 
they probably did invent the art of striating 
column bases on the wheel. Several such wheel- 
turned limestone bases of the first dipteros of 
Hera have indeed been recovered (pl. 59, fig. 


15).5! Their nearest parallel is the roughly con- 


45 Diod. Sicul. I. 98; Diog. Laert. II. 103. 

46 J. Overbeck, loc. cit. 

47 The matter is discussed by H. Brunn, Griechische 
Kuntsgeschichte (Miinchen, 1897), II pp. 66 f.; H. Brunn, 
“Zur Chronologie der iltesten griechischen Kiinstler,” 
(SB Berlin, 1871), p. 517. 

48 Diod. Sicul. I. 98. According to Bernard Schweitzer, 
“Xenokrates von Athen,” GelGes Kdénigsberg IX, 1 (1932), 
pp. 26 ff., Diodoros here copies from the Alyumrriaxd of 
Hekataios of Abdera. Apollo Pythios is also mentioned 
as the work of Theodoros and Telecles by Athenagoras. 
loc. cit. The passage probably refers to the introduction 
of bronze casting from Egypt. Pausanias VIII. 14.8 and 
X.38.6 states that Rhoikos and Theodoros were the first 
men to cast images of bronze. On the Egyptian origin of 
Greek bronze techniques, see the discussion by Giinther 
Roeder, JDI 48 (1929), pp. 226 ff. and by Kurt Kluge, 
JDI 44 (1929), p. 29. Cf. also Ch. Picard, op. cit., p. 235 
n. 3. Pliny, N.H. XXXIV.83, speaks of a famous self- 
portrait of Theodoros holding the emblems of his pro 
fession: in the right hand a file; in the left hand “tribus 
digitis quadrigulam tenuit , tantae parvitatis ut 
miraculo pictam eam currumque et aurigam integeret 
alis simul facta musca.” It may not be too far fetched 
to reconstruct this puzzling object as having been either 
actually a scarab or a Greek facsimile of one. 

49 Plin. N.H. VII.198. Georg Lippold in RE A10, col 
1920, would see some truth in Pliny’s account. 

50 Plin. N.H. XXXVI.90. 

51H. Johannes, AM 62 (1937), pp. 13 ff.; E. 
AM 55 (1930), pp. 84 ff., pl. 22. 


Buschor, 


1953] 


temporary circular limestone base from the 
Temple of Apollo at Naukratis (pl. 59, fig. 16).°* 
This analogy further strengthens the argument 
in favor of a visit to Naukratis by Rhoikos and 
Theodoros. 

We know that Rhoikos and Theodoros, living 
in a cosmopolitan age, travelled widely. Both 
of them were active in Ephesos. Rhoikos, 
towards the latter part of his career, went to 
the Peloponnese.** Theodoros became famous 
through his work for King Croesus of Lydia, 
and it may be assumed that he was active at 
Sardis, where the occurrence of Greek pottery 
vouches for a close connection with the Ionian 
coast and the islands.®> There an oblong struc- 
ture with a flight of seven steps in antis, occupy- 
ing all of one side, has been identified as the 
altar of the Croesus temple.** If this identifica- 
tion is correct, it would be one of the earliest 
stepped altars contemporary with, or slightly 
later than, Samos and Monodendri, as it was 
already destroyed in the Ionian Revolt (499 
B.c.). The structure would then reflect the in- 
fluence if not of Theodoros himself, at least of 
Ionian architects guided by the example of 

Among the few other stepped altars of the 
Archaic Period are an altar of Apollo (pl. 59, 


52 Petrie and Gardner, op. cit. I, p. 13, pl. 3. Cf. also 
C. Weickert, op. cit., p. 86. F. W. von Bissing, loc. cit., 
p. 69, doubts Petrie’s restoration of this base, made, as 
Petrie claims, after a “good photograph” taken before 
Arabs smashed the remains. 

53 RE Al loc. cit. 

54 Herodot. 1.51. 

55G. M. A. Hanfmann, Stud. D. M. Robinson If (St. 
Louis, 1951), p. 175; Hanfmann, AJA 52 (1948), p. 153; 
Hanfmann, AJA 49 (1945), pp. 570-581. 

56H. C. Butler, “The Lydian Building” in Sardis II 
(Leiden, 1925), pp. 82 ff.; cf. H. Schleif, loc. cit., p. 210 
and Hanfmann, Stud. D. M. Robinson, p. 171 n. 40 

57 There is good evidence that the Greeks were firmly 
established in the capital of Lydia as early as 600 B.c.; 
see Hanfmann, AJA 52 (1948), pp. 153 f. There is every 
reason to believe that Greek artists, like Greek traders, 
were attracted to Sardis by Lydian gold. One might well 
pose the question whether the fine ashlar masonry at 
Sardis might not perhaps be due to the activity of Ionian 
architects. As for the connection of Samos and Sardis, 
the only evidence are fragments of a Geometric crater 
or deinos from Sardis resembling those found under the 
second hekatompedos in Samos. See Hanfmann, loc. cil., 
n. 87. 
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fig. 17) and an altar of Artemis, both at Cyrene 
and both presumably of the mid-sixth century 
or somewhat later.®°* A stepped altar at Delos 
(pl. 60, fig. 18) is dated to the end of the cen- 
tury.°% 

It is significant that, when the stepped altar 
spread to mainland Greece in the fifth century, 
the first examples were. the work of Ionian 
architects. The Altar of Apollo at Delphi, a 
stepped altar bearing strong resemblance to the 
Rhoikos-Theodoros altar in Samos, but of less 
majestic proportions, was erected in the second 
quarter of the fifth century by Chians (pl. 60, 
fig. 19). The “Throne of Apollo,” or altar- 
tomb, at Amyclae, though probably not strictly 
speaking a stepped altar, was built by Bathycles 
of Magnesia and is dated to about 510 s.c." It is 
not long thereafter that similar altars appear in 
the Athenian agora.®* Although other fifth cen- 
tury examples of the stepped altar could be 
named, little further was added until Hellen- 
istic times. In a previous article this writer has 
described the final culmination of the type in 
the Great Altar of Eumenes II (197-159 B.c.) at 
Pergamon which is, as all will agree, a far cry 
from the Egyptian prototype originating in the 
early third millennium B.c.* 


58V. Pernier, Africa Italiana V (1932), pp. 61-69, figs. 
59-68, pls. 1-3, 5; ibid. IV (1931), pp. 224 ff., fig. 44; C. 
Yavis op. cit., p. 121, 

59 BCH 53 (1929), pp. 192 ff., figs. 3-7, pls. 6-7 

60 Fouilles de Delphes U1, pp. 119 ff., figs. on pp. 127 


and 136. Dinsmoor, op. cit., p. 141 n. 1, believes this 
date, officially assigned by the French, to be somewhat 
too late. A high pedestal of pseudo-isodomic limestone 
construction is approached by a flight of six steps in 
antis and crowned by a marble cap 

61 E. Buschor and W. von Massow, AM 52 (1927), pp. 
1 ff 

62 Altar of Ares (fifth century): Homer A. Thompson, 
Hesperia 20 (1951), pp. 56-60, pl. 29a; Altar of Zeus 
(fourth Homer A. Thompson, Hesperia 21 
(1952), pp. 91 ff. and R. Stillwell, Hesperia 2 (1933), pp. 
140 ff. 

63 In Aegina there is a monumental altar which re 
minds one of the altar on Cape Monodendri. C 
op. cit., p. 125 

64 JASAH 11 (1952), 3, pp. 1 ff 
thrown upon the question of immediate forerunners of 
the Altar of Pergamon, left unanswered for lack of evi 
dence in the cited article, by 


century): 


Yavis, 


New light has been 


the recently discovered 


fourth century s.c. Altar-Court of Arrhidaios at Samo 


thrace. See Hesperia 22 (1953), pp. 16 ff 
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FURTHER NOTES ON LIQUID RUBBER? 


W. KENDRICK PRITCHETT 


N an earlier article in this Journal (56 [1952] 
118-20) I discussed the use of liquid rubber 
or latex for making impressions of Greek in- 
scriptions. Further experimentation has re- 
sulted in improved techniques; moreover I have 
obtained information about the nature of the 
medium from industrial organizations conduct- 
ing research in latex. Therefore an additional 
note seems in order. 

As I continued to experiment I came to feel 
more and more strongly that whereas pape 
has been, and may well continue to be, a satis- 
factory method of giving a general picture of 
an inscription, the latex squeeze is unrivalled 
for the study of difficult or debated passages. 
Instead of making large over-all squeezes, | 
found myself concentrating on individual pas- 
sages, of which I could make small sectional 
squeezes. These sectional squeezes can be very 
easily photographed and the evidence presented 
for all to see. Such squeezes, and such photo- 
graphs, should exercise a salutary influence on 
epigraphical studies where much may hinge on 
the interpretation of a single word or letter. 
Indeed, I have no hesitation in saying that in 
my experience it has often happened that a 
thin latex squeeze will bring up details which 
repeated examination of the stone itself had 
not revealed. 

There have been two major advances in my 
technique. The first consists in using a more 
dilute 
applied, with the latex at such consistency that 


solution. Each of three thin coats is 


finger marks do not appear. An absolutely 


tI wish to express my gratitude to Mrs. Kitty Kershnet 
for helping me improve my technique in the making of 
squeezes during my stay in Athens, and to Mr. Irvin 
Kershner who advised me on photographic matters 

1 Professor Campbell Bonner, in a letter describing 
latex for the making of casts of 


the use of mayical 


amulets, stated that “the excellence of (her) casts is to 
be attributed to the fact that the latex so easily pene 
trates and reproduces on the impression even the slight 


est and shallowest cuttings on the stones.” 


smooth surface may be produced, and the 
squeeze is of uniform thickness. This dilute 
solution seems to grip the friable surface less 
tenaciously than do the heavy squeezes, so that 
this greatest disadvantage of latex is lessened. 
The second improvement in technique con- 
sists in powdering the entire surface of the 
finished squeeze with corn starch (which is 
easily procured in Athenian grocery stores). The 
back of the squeeze should be powdered before 
it is pulled from the stone; the side adhering to 
the stone may be dusted bit by bit as the squeeze 
is peeled off. The corn starch performs a double 
function. First, it eliminates the adhesive char- 
acter of the latex, thus entirely removing the 
first disadvantage which I described in my 
earlier article (p. 120). 
alkaline 


prolong the life of the squeeze. 


In the second place, 


because of its tends to 


reaction, it 

Ihe first photographs of translucent squeezes 
were taken by Miss Alison Frantz of the Agora 
Excavations staff, who used ground glass and a 
light behind (or below) the squeeze (op. cit., 
plates 5,C and D). Very nearly the same effect 
can be achieved with simple non-professional 
means at home. The squeeze is attached to a 
window pane with, colorless scotch tape; a 
backing of thin white paper on the other side 
of the glass diffuses the light. Any camera with 
a tripod and adjustments for working at close 
range can be used. A small lens opening and 
correspondingly long exposure yield best results. 
In the beginning I used a paper frame or mask, 
cut from cardboard in the shape of the squeeze 
(see op. cit., plates 30, B and 31, B); but I soon 
discovered that this is best omitted (plate 30, C), 

Since these experiments are all fairly recent, 
I cannot report definitively on the durability of 
latex squeezes. Mr. E. G. Partridge, Technical 
Supervisor of American Anode, has kindly sup 
plied the following information The ‘dura- 
bility’ or aging characteristics of the ‘squeezes’ 


will depend to a considerable extent on the 
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conditions of storage. The most common cause 
of deterioration of rubber articles is ozone in 
the atmosphere. Ozone may come from different 
sources, but most of the ozone in the atmos- 
phere is generated by the action of sunlight on 
air. In practical usage this means that if rubber 
articles are stored in closed containers which 
keep out sunlight and also ozone generated by 
sunlight quite effectively, the articles last for a 
long time. We have articles 15 to 20 years old 
which are in very good condition.” ? 

From my own experience, I can report that 
my earlier thick squeezes which were left out 
in the open have darkened somewhat;* some of 
them have split along the folds where pressure 
was applied. On the other hand, the thin 
squeezes which were powdered and carefully 
stored seem to be virtually the same as when I 
made them in Athens a year ago. 

The latex which I used in Athens was the 
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product of American Anode, Akron, Ohio. | 
am now informed that a similar material is 
produced by the General Latex Company, 666 
Main Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


2 Similar data were furnished by Mr. E. W. Tillotson 
Director of Research of the Mellon Institute of Indus 
trial Research, Pittsburgh, who, in addition, has written 
“It should also be mentioned that metallic copper and 
copper compounds should be kept away from rubber 
Copper causes a softening and liquefying of rubber even 
though it has been vulcanized.” 

8'To quote again from Mr. Partridge’s letter: “Dark 
ening of the squeezes is probably caused by the action 
of sunlight on the age resistor incorporated in the latex 
compound to aid in preserving the properties of the 
finished squeeze. Avoiding exposure of the squeezes to 
sunlight as much as possible will help in eliminating or 
Also 
which can be substituted for the one now in the latex 
compound which would be somewhat less susceptible to 
this darkening action of sunlight.” 


reducing the darkening. there are age resistors 
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WORKMEN 


RICHARD H. RANDALL, JR. 


HE Erechtheum accounts! of the Athenian 

Building Commission? include information 
pertinent not only to the study of the construc- 
tion of the temple but also to knowledge of the 
tradesman’s life in late fifth-century Athens. 
Facts from the Erechtheum inscriptions rela- 
tive to the social status of a skilled or unskilled 
laborer, his wages, and the work he undertook 
have been quoted in part by almost every writer 
on the economics, population, or industry of 
the period. But only those sections of the ac- 
counts the the 
Erechtheum were summarized by Caskey® in 
his publication of the text and translations of 


concerning architecture of 


the inscriptions. The present article attempts 
to explore the data about the workmen more 


thoroughly than has been done in the past. The 
results are presented in Tables 1-7, with a com- 


mentary following each. 

The Erechtheum accounts were inscribed on 
white marble slabs with two or three columns, 
several of the slabs being opisthographic. The 
bulk of the thirty fragments dates between the 
years 409/8 and 405/4 B.c.4 when the comple- 
tion of the building was undertaken after a 
probable pause in operations during the Sicilian 
Campaign of 415-412 B.c. The account of 409/8 
begins with an inventory of the material on 
hand and a description of the work still to be 
completed on the building. At that date the 
Porch of the Maidens was complete and the col- 


Norte: The present form of this article would not 
have been possible without the selfless assistance of 
Dr. Sterling Dow, who devoted many hours to the 
correction and clarification of the manuscript. I am 
also grateful to Dr. George Hanfmann, for whom 
the material was originally presented in seminar 
form, to R. L. Scranton, who will be chief among 
the several editors of a forthcoming edition of all 
the Greek building inscriptions, and to A. W. 
Gomme, whose studies in this field are fundamental, 
for their suggestions and contributions. 


lumns of both the North and East Porches were 
in place, though unfluted. The walls were laid 
up to the level of the epistyle, except at the 
southwest corner, but some of the blocks were 
still unfinished. The remaining work of roofing 
the structure, fluting the columns, and adding 
the decoration is largely accounted for in the 
inscriptions, though there are several lacunae.® 

Tables 1-7 are based on Caskey’s publication, 
with one significant change in the translations. 
This is a reinterpretation of the possessive geni- 
tive of the proper names. Caskey translated 
this form as “son of,” but the examination of 
one critical case will show this is in all instances 
a misinterpretation. For example, the metic 
Simias worked with six men channelling the 
fourth eastern column.® Within the group were 
four of his “sons,” together with two “sons” of 
Axiopeithes. The name Simias is known as the 


name of citizens in Athens, as were the names of 


1/¢ 12 Museum Dinsmoor 
Brit. Mus. (Elgin) A 
Brit. Mus 

Nat. Mus. 6665 


6735 


Caskey 


6662 
6690 
6734 
6734 
6734 
12563 
6667 
6667 
6667 
6667 
6667 
6667 
6667 
6714 
6713 
6669 
6606 
RR79 


R711 


372 4 D 
$72 5SAKB 
967 6 
372 7 E 
373 RAK B G 
573 9 H 
373 10 I 
$73 1! | 

13 iN 
4 14 N 
374 15 P 
374 16 
374 17 M 
74 1s oO 
374 19 Oo 
374 2! U 
374 22 I 
374 23 S 
374 24 W 
374 25 
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the “sons” Sannion, Epigenes, and Sosandros. 
Two of the names were uncommon, Epieikes 
and Sindron, but the latter occurs outside 
Athens as a name for slaves.?7 Similarly the 
name of one of Axiopeithes’ “sons” was Kerdon, 
a slave's name. Thus according to Caskey’s 
interpretation, a metic, like Simias, gave his 
sons the names of slaves, and, what is more, 
had five sons, presumably of age and skilled, 
working with him at the same trade. This 
difficulty can be resolved by merely translating 
the genitive as “slave of,” a correction pointed 
out by Dinsmoor.® 

The three official strata of Athens, citizens, 
metics, and slaves, are all represented among 
the workers at the Erechtheum. Citizens bore 
the name of the deme where they were born or 
where their ancestral home was located, regard- 
less of whether they actually lived there or not, 
and were designated as “of Alopeke” or “of 
Peiraieus.”® The metics, however, registered in 
the deme where they dwelt and are noted as 
“living in Melite” or “living in Skamboni- 
dai.” !° As pointed out above, slaves were de- 
noted by the genitive of the owner’s name, as 
“Lysias, (slave) of Alkippos.”!! In many in- 
stances in the accounts the designation of official 
status is omitted through negligence or a lack 
of rigid uniformity. Some of Simias’ slaves, for 
example, are listed by name alone after the first 


The following fragments have subsequently been pub- 
lished: 
Nat. Mus. 12708 ( (Broneer, Hesperia 2 (1933) 377, 9 


12733 ) and 10) 

Nat. Mus. 12797 (Broneer, Hesperia 4 (1935) 161, 19) 

Nat. Mus. 2504 (Meritt, AJA 38 (1934) 69) 

Inv. No. 1 5394 (Pritchett, Hesperia 9 (1940) 102) 

All references to lines in the inscriptions in this article 
will follow Caskey’s numbering and will be denoted in 
the footnotes as Caskey 17.2.19 to indicate fragment 17, 
column 2, line 19. 

2 The commission was formed of five citizens, includ- 
ing the overseeing architect of the temple. They were 
presumably appointed by the state and in the four-year 
period of the inscriptions only two architects’ names 
appear, indicating that the terms served by the commis- 
sioners were long ones. The architect is also the only 
member of the commission who received a regular salary. 
Caskey 2.1.1-7. 

8L. D. Caskey, H. N. Fowler, J. M. Paton, G. P. 
Stevens, The Erechtheum (Cambridge 1927) Chapter 4. 

4Dinsmoor has dated fragments 27 and 28 in 394-391 
or 377-375 B.c. AJA 36 (1932) 145, note 5. 
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few entries, but since they are working in the 
same group, cutting the flutes of the same col- 
umn, their identity is obvious. In other cases 
it has been more difficult to determine which 
of two, or even three, men of the same name 
was intended.’ Two men named Kroisos ap- 
pear, for instance.4* One was a carpenter, a 
slave of Philokles, and the other a metic laborer 
living in Skambonidai. Twice the name Kroisos 
appears without identification but in connec- 
tion with carpentry, and the writer has there- 
fore assumed that the name refers to the same 
slave whose name had formerly appeared in the 
inscription. 

Thirteen fragments of names in the inscrip- 
tions might conceivably be identified with other 
complete names, but they might equally well 
be workers not mentioned before. Since posi- 
tive identification is impossible, they have been 
omitted.’ Likewise in the accounts of the year 
407/6 B.c.,!° the groups of unnamed men, rang- 
ing from nineteen to thirty-three in number, 
hired by the day, have been omitted from the 
summaries since we know nothing about them. 
Further, the four commissioners, three coun- 
cillors, a treasurer, and two dealers, who were 
not occupied in the actual construction of the 
building, have not been included in the tables. 
In the case of the contractor for encaustic paint- 
ing, the name has been included in the calcu- 


5 For the most recent opinions on the Erechtheum see 
W. B. Dinsmoor, Architecture of Ancient Greece (London 
1950) 187-195 and for bibliography, 360. 

6 Caskey 14.1.3; 17.1.43; 17.1.79; 17.2.61. 

7W. Pape, Worterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen 
(Braunschweig 1875). 

8 Dinsmoor, AJA 36 (1932) 145, note 5. 
9 Tecpacers. 


10 MeXlrec olxlovr:); év DKauBomdov 
11 Avoiac 


12 There were three men by the name of Mynnion, 
two of them sculptors, and Broneer suggests three, rather 
than two, workmen named Mikion. Hesperia 2 (1933) 


379, No. 9. 
13 Caskey 9.23; 9.3.8; 9.3.31; 13.2.20; and 13.1.9; 13.1.18. 


14 Caskey, A—, 9.3.10; A—, 9.1.32; of Xypete, 10.3.39; 
—os, 23.4; of Kephisia, 25.5; living in Melite, 11.1.38; 
11.2.30; 20.2.2; 27.28.3; 27.28.6; 27.28.14; living in Kolly- 
tos, 23.7; 28.30. 


15 Caskey 26. 
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lations as he may personally have done the 
work for which he was paid. 

One new reading causes a variation in the 
number of metics of known domicile in the 
accounts as published. In fragment 8A.20, 
Caskey has read “---kros, living in Ko---,” 
allowing either Koile or Kollytos as the deme 
of residence. A new reading denies this inter- 
pretation of the demotic, so that the mason in 
question has been listed as a metic of unknown 
abode.!® 

Several assumptions have been made for the 
sake of clarity in the tables. On two fragments 
where mixtures of masons’ and sculptors’ names 
appear, the writer has assumed from the group- 
ing of the names that Ariston, Mikon, and 
Straton are masons and Diokles is a sculptor." 
It is also probable that the sculptor Mynnion, 
a metic of Kollytos, pointed out by B. D. 
Meritt,'* is identical with the metic of Kollytos 
who carved the wagon without the two mules." 
Finally on all fragments of accounts where 
actual payments are mentioned, all names and 
fragments of names have been considered to be 
those of workmen. 

The accounts are in most cases very precise 
in naming the trades of the artisans. Some of 
the distinctions, such as that between a joiner 
and a carpenter, or between a laborer and a 
carpenter in certain places, appear very minor, 
but in the tables each man has been listed under 
the trade specified in the inscriptions. A man 
skilled at more than one trade has been entered 
under that at which he most frequently worked, 
or in case of a choice, under the more important 
of the two or three trades (see Table 5). The 
metic Manis, for example, twice mentioned as 
a carpenter, twice as a joiner, twice as a laborer, 
and once as a woodcarver,2° falls under the 


16 Caskey 8A.20. Dr. “The 
squeeze, which is fairly good, shows that the reading of 
the end of the name, KPOI, is indubitable. After it 
there appears to be a hitherto unrecorded double inter 
punct; cf. line 26, where name and demotic are separated 
by a triple interpunct (if it is correctly read; the traces 
are faint). In line 20 the space occupied by the place of 
residence can be delimited by the reading, as formerly, of 
faint but real traces of OIJ(KOYNTI) AAAA, 
Two letters in the designation of place are indubitable; 
KPOI:E [1%] O[!] OI AAAA, «rd. Formerly this was 
read EAKOJ-|, but neither the space nor the surface as 
preserved permit the AK, or any positive reading.” 


Dow writes available 
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heading of carpenter as that seems to be his 
general area of work. The wax modellers have 


been listed in Tables | and 4 in parentheses 


because the two men appear under their major 


trades as sculptor and woodcarver. 


TABLE | 
BREAKDOWN OF TRADES BY Civic STATUS 


Citizens 
Unknown 


Architects 


=> 


Under-Secretary 


Guard 
Masons 
Sculptors 
Wax Modellers 
Woodcarvers 
Carpenters 
Sawyers 
Joiner 

Lathe Worker 
Painters 
Gilder 
Laborers 


Unknown Trade 2 : 0 


Totals 24 42 20 21 107 


17 From Caskey 20.2.3, where Dio— appears grouped 
with the sculptors Iasos, Agathanor, and Antiphanes, the 
Diokles of 23.3, again grouped with Iasos and Antiph- 
anes, seems identifiable as the same man and a sculptor. 
[he other names in fragment 23 are those of sculptors 
and masons, mixed indiscriminately, as follows: 
23.2 Nikostratos 14.1.14; 17.1.59; 17.2.67; 
Broneer, Hesperia 4 (1935) 161, 19) 
20.2.3) 


(mason 


23.3 Diokles 
23.4 Os 

23.4 Mikon 
23.5 
23.6 on 
23.6 


(sculptor 
unknown 


17.1.7, 20.2.6) 
(possibly Mynnion, sculptor) 
16.1.1, 17.1.4) 


Antiphanes (sculptor 


Praxias (sculptor 
23.7 living in 

Kollytos 
Arist 


La 


unknown 
(Ariston of 27,28.5) 


— 14.1.-10; 17.1.67; 
17.1.20; 20.2.1) 


23.7 
23.8 
23.8 
23.9 

Since the account deals with a column, presumably 
repair of some kind, | listed 
Ariston, Mikon, and Straton as masons rather than as 
unknown. Due to the completeness of parts of the sculp 


(sculptor 17.2.50) 


lasos (sculptor 
Straton 
work or 


finishing have 


ture accounts, it seems less likely that they are sculptors. 
18 Meritt, AJA 38 (1942) 70 
19 Caskey 16.1.5 
20 Caskey 10.3.37; 


16.2.5; 17.2.77. 


13.1.8; 13.1.24; 13.2.11; 13.2.16; 


| | 

2 

0 0 0 l 

0 0 0 l l 

sg] 12 16 7 44 

3 0 l 

0 (2) 0 0 (2) 

l 5 0 ] 7 

7 4 19 

0 l 0 | 2 

0 l 0 0 l 

0 0 0 l l 

0 9 0 l 3 

0 l 0 0 l 

| 5 0 4 9 

2 7 
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TABLE 2 
SLAVE OWNERS AND SLAVES 


Trade of 
Owner 


Owner Status 


Unknown 
Metic 
Metic 
Unknown 


Alkippos 
Ameiniades 
Axiopeithes 


Glaukos 
Laossos Citizen 


Nikostratos Unknown 


Phalakros Citizen 


Simias Metic 


Unknown 
Citizen* 


Dromon 
Herakleides 


Philokles Citizen 


Unknown 
Mason 
Mason 
Unknown 


Mason 


Mason 


Mason 


Mason 


Carpenter 
Unknown 


Architect 


Trade of 


Slave Slave 


Lysias Mason 


Somenes Mason 
Kerdon 
Antidotos 

fl. Karion 

2. Parmenon 

Onesimos 


| L. Gerys 


Mason 
Mason 
Mason 
Mason 
Mason 
Mason 
2. Philourgos Mason 
Thargelios 
Epieikes 
Epigenes 
Sannion 


Mason 
Mason 
Mason 
Mason 
Sindron Mason 
Sosandros Mason 

Carpenter 
Carpenter 
Carpenter 


Kroisos Carpenter 


* Herakleides is probably identical with the citizen of Oa in the same account. 


TABLEs | AND 2 

Previous writers have accepted the raw data 
of the Erechtheum inscriptions without criti- 
cism, contenting themselves with stating that 
citizen, metic, and slave worked side by side 
at similar jobs for the same wages. Careful 
consideration will suggest, however, that the 
facts as they come to us are not unrelated (A) 
to the particular phase of operations detailed 
in the surviving inscriptions, and (B) to the 
war. 

(A) The construction of a marble building, 
involving other materials, such as metal clamps 
and notably wooden roof timbers, can be di- 
vided into three phases with respect to labor. 
In the first phase, the laying of the foundations, 
the labor force on the site would consist almost 
entirely of skilled masons and unskilled labor- 


ers, while elsewhere quarrymen would be active 
and ox-drivers would be hauling materials. The 
second phase would include the construction 
of the colonnades and the walls. For this opera- 
tion many masons would be necessary, and un- 
skilled labor needed for raising the blocks. In 
addition, a few lesser tradesmen would begin 


to be required, such as smiths to make and set 
iron clamps and dowels, and woodworkers to 
turn the cypress empolia for the column drums. 
Quarrying and transporting would continue 
and probably be nearly completed by the end 
of the second phase. 

The surviving accounts are for the end of 
the second and for the third phase, which in- 
cluded the construction of the ceiling and roof 
and completion of the decorative appoint- 
ments. The phases are not clearly distinguished 
in the accounts, but with the exception of the 
laying of a few courses of stone, the work re- 
corded in the inscriptions is that of the skilled 
labor of the third phase. Some unskilled labor 
was still in demand in the last phase to lift 
sculptures into place and the like, but the chief 
characteristic of the late stages of construction 
is a greater distribution of trades. Sculptors 
were needed for the frieze figures, myriad car- 
penters to build the roof and decorative ceil- 
ings, and painters and gilders to embellish the 
details. 

If the accounts were complete for the third 
phase, more trades would become known to us. 
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The main point, however, is that Table 1 is 
not a reflection of any and every building oper- 
ation in any phase whatever, but rather that of 
the phase of most diverse work on a very elab- 
orate and costly building. 

(B) The war must be the second critical con- 
sideration affecting our attitude toward several 
of the tables. Lacking facts, we can surmise that 
in the Syracusan campaign, where metics took 
only a minor part and slaves none at all, the 
casualties were mainly citizens, doubtless thetes, 
or the class to which the artisans and laborers 
would mostly have belonged. General state- 
ments about the citizens, metics, and slaves 
working at the Erechtheum should be made 
only with the full realization that in these years 
the labor market in the building trades must 
have offered a much smaller proportion of citi- 
zens and a larger proportion of metics and 
slaves than prior to 415 B.c. 

Only twenty-four of the hundred and seven 
workers at the Erechtheum can be identified as 
citizens. This small number undoubtedly re- 
flects the casualties of the Syracusan campaign. 
The citizens, of course, filled the appointive 
jobs of overseeing architect and under-secretary; 
and with the exception of one woodcarver and 
one laborer, who laid roof tiles, the citizens 
worked only at the three major trades of 
mason, carpenter, and sculptor. 

The metics, forming thirty-nine per cent of 
the workmen, pursued all the minor trades, 
almost to the exclusion of citizens and slaves, 
yet still outnumbered the citizens in the major 
categories of mason, carpenter, and sculptor. 
Metics undertook the carving and gilding of 
ceiling rosettes, the encaustic painting of the 
inner epistyle, the joiner’s work, which drew 
the lowest wages (Table 7), the sawing, and the 
making of wax models. They also served most 
frequently as day labor for carrying paint pots 
or working a block and tackle. 

No indication has been detected in the in- 
scriptions to distinguish metic artisans resident 
for life or for many years in Athens from metics 
who were really journeymen workers, travelling 
wherever work or whim called them. If Iktinos 
and Pheidias could move about freely, as they 
did, then doubtless lesser artisans could and 
did. There is unpublished evidence of several 
letter-cutters moving from place to place. Par- 
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ticularly pertinent now is W. B. Dinsmoor, 
Architecture of Ancient Greece (1950) 257: “We 
seem to have here [in the Nereid Monument at 
Xanthos] a definite instance of craftsmen jour- 
neying from Attica to Asia, perhaps native 
Lycians who had taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunities available in Athens until 
work there was temporarily stopped because of 
the Syracusan disaster of 413 B.c.” It is there- 
fore conceivable that a large number, even a 


Periclean 


majority, of the metics were transients of this 
sort. 

The dependence of Athens, and of ancient 
Greece generally, on slave labor, has been often 
asserted. More recent study has led scholars to 
assert the opposite and to urge that, apart from 
mining operations, slave labor was of minor 
importance as such.*! At the Erechtheum the 
slaves formed nineteen percent of the labor 
force, and were nearly equal in number to the 
citizens.?? 

The significant facts about the slaves em- 
ployed are that all the slaves at the Erechtheum 
were skilled, and were employed only in two 
The 


twenty slaves were divided among ten owners, 


major trades, as masons or carpenters. 


three of whom are not known to have worked 
at the Erechtheum. To the other seven owners, 
freemen 
working at the Erechtheum, must be attributed 
some small amount of capital, particularly since 


who formed twelve percent of the 


the metic Simias owned five slaves, and Phala- 


kros, a citizen, owned three. All of the slaves 


owned by these workmen, moreover, followed 
the trades of their masters** (Table 2). 


21 Most recently in the Harvard Report on General 
Education in a Free Society, p. 52, which is commented 
on (adversely) in the Journal of General Education 5 
(1951) 103-104, n. 6. 

22 At Eleusis even fewer slaves were employed. There 
were 36 citizens, 39 metics, 2 slaves, and 57 men of 

Rachel Sargent, The Size of the Slave 
A4thens the Fifth and Fourth 
(Urbana, Ill. 1924) 40. 


23In regard to the trades of the slave owners, I have 


unknown status 
Population at 


Centuries before Christ 


during 


included the architekton under the general heading of 
“carpenter.” The designation tekton refers to a man 
dealing with wood, and has generally been translated 
The 
architekton is the salaried official in charge of the con- 
struction, and he presumably supervised the workmen 
on details omitted from the specifications. He was essen- 


“carpenter” as in the Erechtheum inscriptions. 
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TABLE 3 


RELATION OF Civic STATUS TO DEMES 


Deme 


Acharnai 
Agryle 
Alopeke 
Angele 
Erchia 
Kephisia 
Kerameis 
Kettos 
Kikynna 
Koile 
Kolly tos 
Kydathenaion 


ve Citizens 


Lakiadai 
Melite 
Otryne 
Paiania 
Peiraieus 
Phyla 
Semachidai 
Skambonidai 
Xypete 
Unknown 


Unknown 


oc oc 


Geographical 
Relation to 
Athens 


town, 51% miles N 

suburb, 21% miles SE 

suburb, 2 miles E 

town, 14 miles SE 

town, miles E 

town, 714 miles NW 

part of Athens, NW of Acropolis 
town, 3 miles S$ 

town, 14 miles WSW 

part of Athens, SW of Acropolis 
part of Athens, N of Acropolis 
part of Athens, S of Acropolis 
part of NW Athens 

part of Athens, W of Acropolis 
town, 15 miles NE 

town, 8 miles E 

port, 5 miles SW 

town, 5 miles NE 

exact location unknown 
suburb, 2 miles S 

suburb, 3 miles SW 


— 


non 


~ 


3 
] 
5 
I 
42 


In order to augment his master’s income, a 
slave would have had to be skilled at a trade 
for which there was a continual demand. This 
demand is perhaps indicated in the case of one 
of the slave masons belonging to the metic 
Simias. For only once does the mason Epigenes, 
a slave of Simias, work at the Erechtheum,”* 
though the other four slaves of Simias, to- 
gether with two of Axiopeithes’ slaves, are 


tially a man with a general knowledge of building, and 
might be termed of 
“architect” the archi- 


builder” instead 
However, 


tekton undoubtedly had the ability to and did design 


best “master 


in the current sense. 
structures, and the translation “architect” is also legiti- 
mate. The architekton’s building 
trades in general and carpentry in particular would, 
however, enable him to teach carpentry to a slave, which 
is the essential point here. 

24 Caskey 14.1.7. 

25 William L. Westermann, Slavery and the Elements 
of Freedom in Ancient Greece, QB of Polish Inst. of 
Arts and Sciences in America, Jan. (1943) 5-6. 

26 Lysias 12.19. 


knowledge of the 


listed three to five times each, channelling the 
fourth column of the East Porch with Simias. 
It seems unlikely that a metic would allow his 
own slave to remain idle, while those of another 
worked under him. Epigenes, therefore, unless 
he had been sold or become incapacitated, must 
be assumed to have been employed elsewhere 
during that period. It is possible that Epigenes 
worked on another job as a laborer, though 
the practice indicated in the Erechtheum ac- 
counts shows that only in three instances were 
slave masons employed as laborers. 

The fact that each slave followed the trade 
of his master at the Erechtheum, with three 
possible exceptions, is further significant. For 
a skilled artisan could teach an unskilled, and 
therefore cheap, slave his own profitable skill 
and hire him out to good account. It is also 
notable that the capital to own slaves was held 
only by masons and carpenters, the tradesmen 
for whom there was the greatest demand, and 
the salaried architect. 
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TABLE 4 


RELATION 


oF TRADES TO DEMES 


Deme 


Architect 

Carpenter 
| Joiner 

Laborer 


no 


Acharnai 


Agryle 


Alopeke 


Angele 


Erchia 


Kephisia 


Kerameis 


Kettos 


Kikynna 


Koile 


Kollytos 


Kydathenaion 


Lakiadai 


Melite 


Otryne_ 

‘Pei ra i e 
Phiya 

hidai 


Skambonidai 


Xypete 


Unknown 


| Lathe Worker 


Modeller in Wax 
Sawyer 

Sculptor 
Under-Secretary 
Woodcarver 
Unknown 


24 


TABLE 3 
In Table 3 only the figures on the 
are indicative of actual dwelling areas. 
were non-Athenians who themselves or 


metics 
Metics 
whose 
families before them, had previously come to 
Athens to reside. The majority probably dwelt 
within the city or its suburbs where employ- 
ment was to be found. They were required to 
register in the deme where they lived, and it is 
probable that even the painter from Phlya, five 


miles distant, actually lived there and came to 
work Athens each morning while working 
on the Erechtheum. However, it is highly un- 
likely that a 


work from Angele or Kikynna. He undoubtedly 


citizen came fourteen miles to 
lived in Athens or nearby but retained his deme 
registration. It is possible, too, that the need 
for good masons attracted men, such as those 
from Paiania, to Athens temporarily. They 


appear to have brought their trained slaves 
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with them and perhaps took up abode in tem- 
porary quarters. 

In the case of the domiciles of the slaves, the 
situation is even more uncertain. Westermann 25 
has pointed out that slaves in the fourth cen- 
tury were allowed to have their own dwellings 
and families, away from the home of the master. 
The average size of the houses of Delos and 
Olynthos, which could have contained few 
more than the household slaves besides the 
family, and the fact that some rich Athenians, 
like Lysias and Polemarchos, owned as many 
as one hundred and twenty slaves,** indicate 
similar conditions in the fifth century. Thus a 
slave might dwell in a different deme than his 
master within the city if he simply lived a few 
blocks away. Consequently all the slaves are 
listed in parentheses, as their domiciles are 
indicated in the inscriptions only by those of 
their masters. It is also possible that some were 
transient, like those from Paiania mentioned 
above. 

The distances from the center of Athens are 
measured as the crow flies and make no pre- 
tense of accounting for such obstacles as Mount 
Hymettos. It is impossible to ascertain all the 
distances of the ancient roads, and the mileages 
are given merely as an indication of the location 
of the demes. 

TABLE 4 

Both from the names of some of the sections 
of Athens, like Kerameis,27 and the similar 
financial conditions of many smaller tradesmen, 
it might be expected that workmen would con- 
gregate in certain sections. One example of 
this has recently been pointed out by R. S. 
Young along the “Street of the Marble Cutters” 
near the Agora.*® But the figures of the Erech- 
theum accounts, as far as they can be trusted, 
disclose that this was not the practice of the 
majority of the building tradesmen. If the 
actual dwellings of the citizens and slaves were 
known, a very different picture might emerge, 
but in Melite, Alopeke, and Kollytos, the three 
areas where forty-two percent of the workers 
of designated demes are recorded, there was an 
intermingling of nearly all the trades. From a 
few areas, such as the southern Athenian demes 
of Koile and Kydathenaion, came only masons, 
and from Acharnai came two carpenters and an 
architect, who owned two slave carpenters, a 
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fact which reminds us that the Acharnians were 
noted for trades dealing with wood, particularly 
the making and selling of charcoal.?® The only 
citizen of Kerameis in the inscriptions was a 
sculptor, who might have learned his trade 
modelling in clay, but more likely lived near 
the graveyard, the Kerameikos, for business 
reasons. 
TABLE 5 
MEN WorRKING IN MorRE THAN ONE TRADE 

The numbers denote the frequency of working 
at a specific trade. 


| 


Modeller in Wax 


carpenter 
Laborer 
Woodcarver 


| 
} 


Sculptor 


Agathanor — metic 


Gerys — slave (Philokles) 


Kephisodoros — metic 
Kerdon — slave 
Kroisos — slave 


Manis — metic 


Mikion (Melite) — metic 


Neseus — metic 
Sindron — slave 4* 
1 | 3* 


} 
Theodotos — citizen 


‘Teukros — metic 


* Indicates the trade under which the worker appears 

in the other tables. 
TABLE 5 

In fifth-century Greece, on the evidence of 
the inscriptions, it was exceptional to find a 
man pursuing more than one trade. Most cases 
in the Erechtheum accounts 
enough, such as a carpenter gluing frames and 
being termed a “joiner” or three masons work- 
ing as laborers, removing a scaffolding, and 
probably re-erecting it, so that they could start 
fluting a column. 


are obvious 


However, the hard-working 
metic Manis undertook almost any work with 
wood, laying beams, gluing cymatia, making 
coffer lids, and carving ceiling rosettes.°° Since 


27 Kerameis or Potters’ Quarter, hence ceramic. 

28 Rodney S. Young, “An Industrial District of Ancient 
Athens,” Hesperia 20 (1951) No. 3, 135-288. 

29 Aristophanes, 4Acharnians, 

50 Caskey 10.3.87; 13.1.8; 


16.2.5; 17.2.77. 


13.124; 13.2.1; 13.2.16; 
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he was paid a drachma a day as a carpenter, 
he was not the loser when working as a laborer 
at the same figure. He also contracted for 
joiner’s work at the low rate of five obols a day, 
as well as for wood carving, which was a well- 
paid profession. 

The records of payments for wax models 
gives rise to questions of the planning and uni- 
formity of building programs for such structures 
as the Parthenon and the Erechtheum. The late 
date of 408/7 B.c., when the models for details 
were made, indicates the vague, loose limits of 
the program for the Erechtheum, probably ap- 
proved between 421 and 419 s.c. The sculptor 
Agathanor made a wax model for the acan- 
thus," which was to decorate the coffer lids of 
the ceiling, and Neseus, a woodcarver, made a 
model for the rosette,** placed in the center of 
each ceiling section. The model of the rosette 
is of dual significance. It served not only as the 
design for the chief decoration of the ceiling 
of the East Cella but was followed by nine 
carvers who produced more than twenty-six 
rosettes. 

Though there is no evidence in the inscrip- 
tions that the sculptors also worked from wax 
models, there must have been some medium, 
either wax models, with which they were obvi- 
ously familiar, or sketches, by which the overall 
sculptural program was laid out. Seven sculp- 
tors, who appear to have been following a 
master design, carved the figures on the north 
side of the temple and assembled their work in 
place on the building. The elasticity of the 
major design is apparent from the fact that the 
sculptor Mynnion changed his composition 
after it was already in place on the building by 
adding a stele.** The wages of the sculptors, 
too, are indicative of stone carving rather than 
sculptural design. Sixty drachmae were paid to 
a sculptor for an adult frieze figure, which could 
not have been over twenty-six and a half inches 
tall, and thirty for a child's figure. A compa- 
rable wage of forty drachmae was paid to the 
mason who shaped the central block of the west- 
ern gable, which was forty-eight inches long and 
wide and eighteen inches thick. The mason was 
undoubtedly following specifications for his 


work,** and since the sculptors were paid in 


nearly the same proportion for their carving, it 
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seems logical that they were following sketches 
or perhaps wax models themselves. 


TABLE 6 
As in the twentieth-century building trades, 
Erechtheum 
hired on a salary basis. Only the appointed 


none of the workers at the was 
citizens, namely the architect, who served as 
overseer of the work, and the under-secretary 
of the Commissioners, who recorded the labor 
and wages, were salaried. 

Several of the trades were paid by methods 
varying according to the work in hand. Car- 
penters, usually hired by the day, occasionally 
contracted to make sections for the ceilings or 
to plane small pieces of wood at a specific price. 
The masons were paid by the piece for laying 
blocks and by measure for finishing walls. 
Though no contract is ever referred to, the 
fluting of the columns must have been con- 
tracted for at a fixed price, which Caskey has re- 
stored as three hundred and fifty drachmae per 
column.*®* The variation of payment within a 
trade is clearly evident in the wages of the 
sawyers paid by two methods in two consecutive 
lines of the same account. Rhadios, the metic 
sawyer of Kollytos, and his assistant were paid 
a drachma a day each for twelve days work and, 
in the succeeding line, were paid two obols a 
cut to saw fourteen eight-foot timbers.** 


Tse 7 
The comparative figures on wages in the 
various trades and the wages 
within those trades are shown in Table 7. There 


variations of 


is no attempt to make a complete comparison 
of all the payments recorded in the inscriptions, 
but merely to illustrate a representative group 
of wages for each trade. Unfortunately the 
periods of time for work not paid by the day 
are omitted in the inscriptions, nor can the 
actual number of hours in the working day be 
determined. The number of days the groups 
of masons worked cutting the channels of the 
columns, for instance, is unknown, even though 


31 Caskey 17.2.6 

82 Caskey 17.2.3. 

83 Caskey 17.1.14. 

84 Specifications do exist, such as those for the arsenal 
at Peiraieus, 7G Il, 1054. 

35 Caskey, op. cit 

36 Caskey, 9.12 ff. 
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TABLE 6 
METHOps OF Pay 


By Day By Measure By Piece Salary 


Architects 
Carpenters Carpenters 
Joiners Joiners 
Laborers 
Masons (finishing stone) Masons (fluting columns) 
Masons (laying stone) 


Sawyers 


Architects 


Carpenters 


Joiners 


Laborers 


Masons 


Modellers in wax 


Painters 


Saw vers 


Sculptors 


Under-secretary 


Woodcarvers 


Painters (encaustic) 


Painters (wood) 


Sawyers 
Sculptors 


TABLE 7 
RATES OF PAy 
Salary, 36-37 dr./prytany 


General work: making struts, 
laying rafters, truing edges 
Making coffer lids 

Planing roof pieces 

Making frames 

Work by the day 

Gluing cymatia 

General work: laying tiles, 
removing scaffolding, using 
block and tackle 


Laying Eleusinian block 
Laying Pentelic backers, 

55% cubic feet 

Laying Aeginetan backers, 

12 cubic feet 

Finishing stones 

Shaping center gable block, 
24 cubic feet 

Channelling columns, 20 feet 
high, 24 flutes 


Models of acanthus & rosette 
Painting wooden ceiling 
Encaustic painting 

Sawing timber 

Sawing timber (same account) 
Frieze figure (adult) , 

261% inches max. ht. 


Salary, 30 dr. — 30 dr. 5 ob./prytany 


Ceiling rosettes 


Wax modellers 
Woodcarvers 


Under-Secretary 


1 dr./day 


1 dr./day 
2 dr./lid 
114 ob. piece 


20 dr./frame 


5 ob./day 


2 dr./opening 
| 


dr./day 


5 dr./tetrapody 
2 dr. 4 ob./block 


2? dr. 5 ob./block 


31 9 dr. tetrapody 
40 dr./block 


$50 dr/column 
8 dr./model 
4 dr./cofter lid 


5 ob./toot 


dr./day 
1 ob./4 foot cut 


60 dr./figure 
5 ob./day 


14 dr./rosette 
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payments extend certainly over three prytanies 
and possibly over five. 

The contention that contract work was fig- 
ured on the base wage of a drachma a day can- 
not be proved. In the case of the columns, the 
wage for a group of five men working on all 
work days over three prytanies would be close to 
four hundred and fifty drachmae, or a hundred 
drachmae above the contract price if Caskey’s 
tabulation is correct. Since sculptors were not 
paid in any two consecutive prytanies, it might 
also be argued that their wage of sixty drachmae 
per figure was based on a drachma per day. The 
wages paid to the masons, however, contradict 
this theory. For a mason received two drachmae 
four obols to lay a Pentelic backing stone, which 
was five and five-eighths cubic feet in volume, 
while receiving only one obol more for a block 
of the softer Aeginetan stone which was twelve 
cubic feet and must have taken considerably 
more time to lay. 

Payment in accordance with skill is also im- 
possible to prove because of the lack of time 
figures. That skill was rated higher than time 
seems likely at least in the case of the wax 
modellers, who were paid eight drachmae each 
for their models. 

More significant is the lack of differentiation 
in the wage scale between the various social 
levels of the workers. Slaves, metics, and citizens 
received identical wages and worked side by side 
at the same tasks. There is no indication in the 
inscriptions of a variation in pay to show that 
one man in any group of workers directed the 
others. In the case of Simias and the five slaves 
channelling the column, the metic undoubtedly 
directed his slaves, but there was no differentia- 
tion in pay. In other groups, citizens worked 
with slaves or with metics, and in some cases 
slaves worked as carpenters with no apparent 
overseer but the architect in charge. 

The wages of men in the building trades ap 
pear from the Erechtheum accounts to have 
approximated the cost of living in late fifth 
century Athens. Glotz*? estimated that a work 
ing man could eat well on an obol a day or 
sixty drachmae a year, and that a family needed 
two hundred and eighty drachmae a year for 
food, clothing, and shelter. The state, we know, 
owned slaves who cost two hundred and twenty- 
drachmae a feed, clothe, and 


five year to 
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house.** At top production, discounting about 
sixty calendar holidays, a worker could amass 
only about three hundred drachmae a year at 
the basic wage of a drachma a day. If rainy 
days and unemployment are considered, a 
tradesman might just eke out the necessary sum 
in a year. The salaried architect received an 
assured amount of a drachma a day all the days 
of the year, placing him in a far more stable 
position financially, and the under-secretary 
with a certain five obols a day was also in a 
the Un- 
doubtedly there were those energetic men, like 


more secure category than worker. 
the carpenter Manis, who could earn more by 
contracting for wood carving, which could be 
carried on in his dwelling in the evenings or on 
holidays, or merely by being proficient enough 
to produce carved wood rosettes, for which the 
contract price was fourteen drachmae, in less 
than fourteen days. 

A man with an income of three to five hun- 
dred measures of grain, or the equivalent of 
six hundred to a thousand drachmae, was con- 
sidered wealthy and was able to keep a horse.*® 
Ihe price of grain had risen from a drachma a 
measure in Solon’s time to double that at the 
end of the fifth century, and its buying power 
in Athens may be judged from the inscriptions. 
Ihe builders of the Erechtheum paid one 
drachma each for four boards of unknown 
dimensions, for a filth of a talent of lead, about 
sixteen pounds, and for a leaf of gold large 
volute of a 


enough to gild the eye of the 


column, which is 0.066 m. in diameter. A 
sheet of paper, also of unknown size, cost one 
drachma two obols. 

The information of the Erechtheum inscrip- 
tions on contracts is sparse and inconclusive. 


There 
corded in the accounts of the Temple of Mys- 


were considerably more contracts re 


teries at Eleusis in the fourth century,*! and pro 
portionately fewer payments for day labor. At 
the Erechtheum it is conceivable that contracts 
the columns, as Caskey 


were let not only for 


surmised, but also for the carving of the wood 
37 Gustave Glotz incient Greece at Work (New York 

1926) 286 

22) 17 


supra n. 22) 48 


88 Sargent op. cit. (supra n 
39 Sargent op. cil 
10 CAH, V, 1,25 


117G 12 313, 314 and /G If? 1666 
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rosettes, though the contracts are not men- 
tioned in the inscriptions. The gluing of the 
cymatia around the edges of the ceiling frames 
is recorded “by additional contract” to two 
workers,*? who were regularly employed as 
carpenters. The only other mention of con- 
tracts occurs in the case of the encaustic paint- 
ing of the inner epistyle, where the contractor 
Dionysodoros, a metic of Melite, is listed to- 
gether with the citizen who was his surety, 
Herakleides of Oa.** One may infer that the 
workers known on the construction project 
were not required to have a citizen as surety, 
while others had to be vouched for by a reli- 
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able or known freeman. Herakleides was un- 
doubtedly known to the Commissioners and can 
most probably be identified as the owner of the 
carpenter slave mentioned in another part of 
the accounts.** 

Though piecework and contracts were more 
prevalent at Eleusis,* the trend away from daily 
wages is already reflected in the Erechtheum 
accounts at the end of the fifth century. 


42 Caskey 13.2.7-21. 

43 Caskey 13.1.46 and 17.2.17. 

44 Caskey 11.3.9. 

15 A. W. Gomme, Essays in Greek History and Litera- 
ture (Oxford 1937) 52. 
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The following pages embody an attempt to main- 
tain, on a reduced scale, a tradition of long stand- 
ing.! Preference as regards space must be assigned 
to noteworthy developments resulting from the pro- 
grammes financed by the newly-constituted Cassa 
per il Mezzogiorno and the Region of Sicily. Acqui 
escence in limitations of space has been facilitated 
by the admirable services now rendered by Fastt 
Archaeologici and the official Notizie degli Scavi and 
Bollettino d’ Arte.2 

Discoveries in Rome itself are usually communi 
cated to the public with relative promptitude, thus 
leaving little to be announced in the present me- 
dium. But it will be some time before an adequate 
account can be presented of the developments along 
the left margin of the Tiber down-stream from the 
present Ponte Aventino or Sublicio, where massive 
remains have been brought to light of the ancient 
river embankments, with their squared travertine 
blocks, and the adjacent complicated system of what 
appear to be harbor warehouses. 

On the Palatine, the stratigraphic investigations 
at the “House of Livia” have revealed Republican 
structures, also the remains of a paved road and of 
an Early Republican building with a tufa pavement, 
and the several strata have yielded pottery which is 
at present undergoing study. In the Severan con 


*A News Letter from Greece will appear in the 
October issue of the Journal. 


1 The most recent installment is that in AJA 56 (1952) 
131-141. 

2 Citations included in the American Academy in 
Rome's Bibliographical Guide to Latium and Southern 
Etruria 5 (1953) will not be repeated here. 

For material generously communicated, sincere thanks 
are due to Dr. Maria Santangelo and Messrs, S. L. Ag- 
nello, P. E. Arias, S. Aurigemma, R. Bartoccini, G. 
Becatti, L. Bernabdé Brea, F. E. Brown, A. Bruhl, C. 
Carducci, G. F. Carettoni, G. V. Gentili, G. Lacopi, C. 
Pietrangeli, L. Richardson, P. Romanelli, P. C. Sestieri, 
and S. Stucchi. 

3B. M. Apollonj Ghetti et al., Esplorazioni sotto la 
confessione di San Pietro in Vaticano (1951) 
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structions to the south of the “Stadio Palatino” the 
marble torso of an Artemis has been found, of fine 
workmanship and excellent preservation. This has 
now been exhibited in the Antiquarium of the Pala- 
tine, which has been re-opened to the public and 
which includes a prehistoric section. 

It is however in the Early Christian field that cur 
rent news presents the greatest interest. The appear- 
ance of the sumptuous official publication devoted 
to the finds beneath the confessio of St. Peter's was 
followed by Professor Margherita Guarducci’s de- 
ciphering of the painted inscription in a neighbor- 
of St. 


then a 


ing tomb giving the name Peter in an 


informative context; and young medical 


student, Ezio Cannata, was led to devote his ex- 
ceptionally keen eyesight and his enthusiasm to the 
search for graffiti on the walls of the edifices of the 
Palatine, his first-fruits including the discovery, on 
a wall surface beneath the ceremonial court of the 
Flavian palace, of the symbolic anchor, with the 
phrases Panis acceptus in luce Christi and susceptus 
pridie kalendas maias Commodo et Prisco consuli- 
bus. The date is May 6 of the year 78 after Christ.4 
This brings one very near to the Apostolic Age.5 
Activity in the Roman museums continues with 


admirable results. Seven ground-floor halls in the 


new wing of the Conservatori Museum have been 


4Carlo Cecchelli’s account in a Roman newspaper is 


here followed: he notes that certain details are not 
clearly visible. 

5 Graffiti, and especially Christian graffiti, are much in 
our thoughts these days. Signor Cannata is understood 
to have already found numerous Christian symptoms on 
the walls of the Palatine “Paedagogium”; and a temple 


AJA 
has revealed to Professor Margherita 


(now the Church of San Pietro) at Alba Fucens (cf 
56 [1952] 134) 
Guarducci various Christian indications, and from its 
pagan occupation some drawings reminiscent of vena- 
tiones together with a note attesting a restoration of the 
See La 


Nouvelle Clio 4 (1952) 395-401, on the Roman develop- 


temple, with the consular date of 236 of our era 


ments 


- 

— 
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opened; the first of them is devoted to a fresh pres- 
entation of material from the Republican period, 
the others house outstanding works of sculpture 
derived from excavations of the past few years in 
areas belonging to the Commune of Rome. At the 
Museo Nazionale Romano (Terme), that delicate 
undertaking, the installation of the frescoes and 
minor objects in the upper floor, is approaching 
completion. At the Villa Giulia, the unique hall of 
goldsmith’s work belonging to the Castellani Collec- 
tion has been re-opened. Finally, the well-known 
state collection of casts and other reproductions 
which had its origin in the Exhibition of 1911 and 
was greatly augmented for the Augustan Bimillen- 
nium of 1937-8 has received what may be considered 
its permanent installation some miles down-stream 
from the city, in the grounds of what was to have 
been the “Exhibition of 1942.” 

We now leave Rome for its immediate neighbor- 
hood. At Ostia, the happily conceived Sala Calza of 
the Antiquarium® has been inaugurated; and the 
kindness of Becatti makes it 
possible to summarize the results that have been 


Professor Giovanni 


attained by the systematic search for the remains of 
Republican Ostia that lie buried beneath the level 
of the Imperial Age. 

At the Forum, the tufa foundation has been found 
of the old Capitolium of the second half of the first 
century B.c., facing upon the Decumanus Maximus, 
which had been razed to the ground by Hadrian 
when he constructed the new Capitolium with its 
location further back. 

On the southern side of the stretch of the same 
Decumanus between the western gate of the ancient 
castrum and the Porta Marina, remains have been 
discovered of a series of Republican domus with 
atrium and peristyle, flanking this highway, and 
constructed either in incertum of the second half of 


the second century B.c. or in quasi-reticulate of the 
Sullan Age, or in reticulate of the time of Caesar and 
Augustus. Two of these are preceded by a colonnade 


of tufa, Some show large dimensions and have pave- 
ments of concrete, mosaic, and marble. Others are 
scattered in various quarters of the city, and there 
are also commercial buildings with courtyards, and 
insulae of shops faced with porticoes. With this 

5a Later: The inauguration of the upstairs rooms of 
frescoes and mosaics, and also of additional 
sculpture, was held on April 16, 1953. 

6 AJA 55 (1951) 175. 

TAJA 36 (1932) 363-5; 37 
184-8. 

8 AJA 53 (1949) 379. 

9 EF. g. Boll. d’ Arte 37 (1952) 5-12. 


halls of 


(1933) 503-5; 38 (1934) 
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evidence, it is possible to reconstruct the plan of 
Republican Ostia as it grew up along the pre-existing 
lines of traffic from the third to the first century B.c., 
and as it was enclosed within the Sullan walls. The 
Libreria dello Stato is printing the first volume of 
the projected series “Scavi di Ostia,” which is con- 
cerned with the topography in general, and was 
prepared by G. Calza, G. Becatti, I. Gismondi, and 
H. Bloch. 

At Ardea, the Swedish Institute has resumed the 
undertaking which had yielded it such important 
results in former years;7 the season of 1952 proved 
rich in architectural terracottas, a special interest of 
Dr. Arvid Andrén, the director of that year’s cam- 
paign. At Hadrian's Villa, Professor Salvatore Auri- 
gemma has concentrated on the clearing of the inner 
end of the Canopus, being rewarded by the finding 
not only of essential elements of that remarkable 
structure and the adjacent Serapeum but of a group 
of over-life-size marble Caryatids reproducing, in the 
technique of the Hadrianic Age, the well-known 
figures of the Erechtheum. 

Campania continues as fortunate as ever in its 
cultural heritage. From Ischia 8 comes the news of 
the finding of an early necropolis with some thirty 
burials characterized by squat Protocorinthian ary 
balloi comparable to the earliest examples found at 
Cumae. The clearing of the monumental zone of 
Baiae is progressing on a large scale. The find of a 
colossal statue (a cult-statue from a temple?) at 
Cumae is reported. The programme for the com- 
plete uncovering of Pompeii is already known from 
Maiuri’s 
its first-fruits have 


Professor Amedeo communications, and 


some of been shared with the 
public.® Interest at present, April 1953, is focussed 
on developments at the Praedia Iuliae Sp. f. Felicis.\ 
The investigation of the villa remains at Stabiae 1! 
may be expected to produce still further results, 
especially in wall-paintings. 

But it is from Paestum,!? on the present occasion, 
that the most absorbing news comes, thanks to the 
liberality of the 
Claudio Pellegrino Sestieri, under whom an excava- 


unfailing Soprintendente, Dr. 
tion on a vast scale was conducted for almost a year 
beginning December 13, 1951, in the area of the 
large sanctuary extending southwards between the 

10 Meanwhile the production by the Istituto Poligrafico 
dello Stato in April 1953 of the late Vittorio Spinazzola’s 
account of his results on the Strada dell’ Abbondanza 
has filled a long-recognized gap in the literature on 
Pompeii. 

11 QO. Elia, Boll. d’ Arte 36 (1951) 

12 AJA 51 (1947) 
$80; 56 (1952) 133-4. 


40-47. 


287-289; 52 (1948) 509; 53 (1949) 
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Forum and the walls to the south of the “Basilica,” 
and bounded on the east by the present national 
highway no. 18 and on the west by the axial street 
of the Roman community. 

It is now clear that all the central part of the city 
constituted a skirted in the earliest 
period by a “Sacred Way” which extended from the 
southern gate (“Porta della Giustizia”) as far north 
as the “temple of Ceres,” which edifice lies within 
the Forum. Hence it appears probable that there 


sacred zone 


were two sanctuaries inside the city: of the northern 
one, only the archaic hexastyle temple is visible at 
present, whereas in that lying to the south, in addi- 
tion to the enneastyle “Basilica” and the hexastyle 


“temple of Neptune,” the recent excavations have 
brought to light no less than eleven other temples. 
The two sanctuaries are separated by the Forum. 

At the “temple of Ceres,” the investigation of the 
votive deposit has now been completed: this con 
tained a vast quantity of clay statuettes of Athena, 
together with a fragment of a large vase bearing the 
inscription m]ENERVA[e, which permit the iden- 
More- 
over, a second Ionic capital has been found, belong- 
ing to the pronaos (pl. 61, fig. 1).1 


tification of the divinity here worshipped. 


The southern sanctuary, on the other hand, was 
entirely dedicated to the Argive Hera, the same 
goddess of fertility—in some instances however 
represented as armed—as was venerated in the 
sanctuary at the Silarus.14 This is 
clearly demonstrated by the contents of the num- 


mouth of the 


erous votive deposits and also by various inscrip- 


tions. To the same goddess were dedicated the 
“temple of Neptune” and the “Basilica.” 

The deposit associated with this latter temple, in 
fact, which was contained in three large chests 
formed of slabs of limestone set on edge and ranged 
along its southern side, comprised a great number 
of clay statuettes representing either the goddess 
enthroned, with pomegranite, or the worshippers; 
these latter in some instances present in the right 
hand a small pig or boar, while with the left they 
hold in place on their shoulders a kalathos. More- 
over, on various vase fragments the name of the 
goddess is inscribed: HP, HPA. 

The votive objects from the “temple of Neptune” 
were partly within and in part outside four large 
receptacles, similar to those at the other temple. 


There were a vast quantity of these, and since many 


138 The capital previously found was described in AJA 
52 (1948) 509 and more adequately published in NS 
1948, 154 f. and Boll. d’ Arte 33 (1948) 335. 

14 P. Zancani Montuoro and U. Zanotti-Bianco, Herai 
on alla Foce del Sele, 1 (1951). 
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date from the archaic period, they show that before 
the hexastyle temple now standing was constructed, 
upon the same site there must have stood a predeces- 
sor, likewise dedicated to Hera. 

Of the other eleven temples composing the south- 
ern sanctuary, two were already visible before the 
campaign of 1952: the 
“Basilica,” 


between the two larger temples. 


first to the south of the 
the other to the east of the median line 
They are small 


edifices in antis. The others are disposed in two 
rows, between the “temple of Neptune” and the 
Forum. 


Of these, three are in antis, the others are 


This 


last is one of the largest among those which have 


prostyle, except one which its amphiprostyle 


recently come to light: it preserves entire its crepido, 
m. 30 long by m. 8 wide; it had four front columns 
and one side column at each end. The cella is paved 
with slabs of limestone, and retains the square base 
for the cult statue. Between pronaos and cella there 
is an intermediate space: this recurs in two others of 
these temples. Among those best preserved there is 
a tetrastyle, at the front of which the bottom drums 
That 


these are true temples and not thesauroi is demon- 


of the columns are still in place (pl. 61, fig. 2). 


strated by the fact that there is an altar correspond- 
ing to each one of them. In addition to these, the 
foundations of independent altars, in a row, to the 
number of eleven, have been found at the eastern 
extremity of this zone, and near several of them are 
bases for stelai (pl. 61, fig. 3). 

Iwo sacred edifices have come to light beneath 
the Roman constructions on the south side of the 
“Macellum” the 
foundations have been discovered of a large temple 


Forum. Underneath the so-called 
in antis, partly preserved, whereas another one has 
This 


last, in distinction to all the rest, faces south, and 


been excavated near the so-called “Curia.” 


hence is a temple of the Italic rite. It retained the 
votive deposit of an earlier temple, which was, very 
probably, that now numbered 9, beneath the “Macel- 
lum.” 

In the Roman period the temenos was reduced in 
size, being limited towards the west directly behind 
the tetrastyle temple no. 4, and to the north near the 
northern side of the amphiprostyle (no. 1), by reason 
of which temples 9 and 6 (the Italic temple) became 
excluded and hence were overlaid by new structures. 

In the area to the east, beyond the line of altars, 
part of a great quadriporticus has come to light, half 
of which lies under the present highway. The bases 
of several columns are preserved, and it is clear that 
the corner ones were set against fountains, of which 
the bottoms of the basins remain, coated with sig- 


ninum. In this zone as well, there must originally 


have been temples: the location of a votive deposit 
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has been identified; and together with various terra- 
cottas and vase fragments a sherd has been found 
bearing the inscription HPA. 

In the course of this campaign, the smaller finds 
have proved impressive — in fact their total number 
is not far from a million. They almost all came to 
light in the votive hoards, the richest of which was 
that of the “temple of Neptune.” Many terracottas 
both figurative and architectural were found behind 
the altar of the “Basilica.” 

Space fails for even a brief survey of the marble 
and bronze finds, or of the ivories, which include 
four panels (pl. 61, fig. 4) which must have been 
attached to a box, and are products of Ionic art 
datable about the middle of the sixth century B.c. 
The coins would constitute a section by themselves. 

The architectural terracottas include fragments 
of a geison of Aeolic style —astragaloi and beads 
in the upper band, rosettes upon the flat lower sur- 
face,!5 — a pedimental disk with Gorgon’s head, and 
an antefix with a similar head —all these from near 
the altar of the “Basilica”; while the neighborhood 
of the Italic temple no. 6 yielded fragments of a 
hanging revetment and a perforated cornice, as well 
as part of what must have been the shoulder of a 
winged sphinx serving as akroterion. All these ex- 
hibit abundant remains of polychromy. 

A special feature of this campaign of excavation 
has consisted in the finds of figurative terracottas. 
Some of these are of large size and worthy to be 
considered true works of sculpture: the most com- 
plete and interesting. is a polychrome seated Zeus 
cm. 92 high, a local product under Ionic influence, 
datable around 540-530 B.c.: some traces remain of 
the wreath of bronze leaves that crowned his head. 
“The importance of the above-mentioned small clay 
ex-votos consists largely in the evidence which they 
afford as to the cults. Many of them resemble those 
found at the sanctuary at the mouth of the Silarus. 
A large statuette (pl. 62, fig. 5), ca. 50 cm. high, 
shows Hera enthroned, heavily draped, wearing 
polos or stephane and veil, and grasping a pome- 
granate in her right, while the left hand, now lost, 
would have held a patera. The polos without veil 
appears in the early type shown in pl. 62, fig. 6.16 
There are many statuettes of dedicants; also thy- 
miateria, arulae, and paterae, the latter being re- 
productions of metal originals of the fifth century 
B.C. 

As regards the ceramic finds, the most important 


15 Note the figure mentioned AJA 53 (1949) 380. 
16 In such a figurine, details, including drapery, would 
have been indicated in color. 


17 See A. D. Trendall, Paestan Pottery; PBSR 20 (1952) 
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Attic product is a large amphora of severe style 
representing on one side Amazons arming and on 
the other Herakles’ adventure in Hades in search of 
Cerberus: it is attributable to the Nikoxenos Painter. 
The neck-amphora shown in pl. 62, fig. 7 is described 
as “of Campanian style.” But the most informative 
discovery is that of an enormous quantity of vases 
clearly of the Paestan school,!7 especially lebetes 
gamikoi. One of these, with the Judgement of Paris, 
is the work of Asteas; many others are attributable 
to his hand or his pupils. 

Finally, an object of unique importance for the 
identification of the cult is a silver disk (pl. 62, fig. 
8) weighing 570 grammes, on which, in characters 
of the beginning of the sixth century B.c., a dedica- 
tion to Hera is incised.*7™ 

On November 27, 1952, the inauguration of the 
Museum of Paestum took place. This remarkable 
institution would require an entire article in itself: 
here we can only emphasize that its main halls afford 
a worthy installation of the two series of carved 
metopes from the Silarus sanctuary, together with 
the ex-votos from the same site; and that the thirty- 
five show-cases of the upper floor are devoted en- 
tirely to Paestum, from the Prehistoric Age down, 
including the neighboring Greek and Lucanian 
burial grounds and the numerous votive hoards of 
the sanctuaries above mentioned. 

Further south on the western coast of the penin- 
sula, the monumental remains of Velia (Elea) 18 are 
rapidly assuming a prominence commensurate with 
the distinction achieved by the local school of phi- 
losophers. Systematic excavations by the Soprin- 
tendenza in the region “Frittolo,” at the foot of the 
hills which bound the area of the ancient city to 
the north, have disclosed a series of terraces, sus- 
tained by walls of squared limestone blocks, dating 
in general from the fourth century B.c.—one of 
them, in perfected technique, may be as early as the 
fifth century —; between these walls passed some 
streets, one of them being paved with small regular 
parallelepipeds of limestone, set in a framework of 
borders and cross-bands. In the more level ground 
below, a wide open space has come to light, of which 
it has proved possible to uncover only the northern 
half. This is paved with the characteristic bricks of 
Velia, and on the three sides now visible is enclosed 
by a wall, in front of which runs the stylobate of a 
portico, several columns of which have been found: 
these are monoliths of compact sandstone, some 40 


1-53. 
174M. Guarducci, in Archeologia Classica 4 
145-152. 
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cm. in diameter, and they have now been re-erected. 
In all probability this area is the Agora of Elea. 
Beneath it runs an underground channel, which col- 
lected the water flowing down the hillside, and as 
a result discharged quantities of alluvial matter, 
thus causing the complete burial of the zone. In its 
upper course this channel runs above ground, and 
is constructed of large blocks and interrupted by 
numerous catchpits; it was in one of these that 
eighteen bronze statuettes were found, representing 
Roman horsemen and foot-soldiers in combat with 
barbarians; the latter wear long hair, are in some 
cases entirely nude and in other instances have 
mantles and occasionally long trousers. Among the 
Romans there is the mounted figure of the com- 
mander, urging on his men with outstretched right 
hand. Some statuettes represent Victories and the 
Goddess Rome. The execution of these bronzes is 
very delicate; each has a rod for attachment at the 
back, for they must have formed the ornamentation 
of a piece of furniture, or more probably a parade 
chariot. They may be dated in the time of Marcus 
Aurelius. 

The rarity with which archaeological material can 
be intimately associated with persons of eminence 
in the world of culture lends exceptional interest to 
a communication generously presented by the Sop 
rintendente for (modern) Calabria, Dr. 
Iacopi. A small undertaking conducted in the area 


Giulio 


of Squillace, in the present commune of Staletti, for 
the purpose of clearing the foundations of a church 
of uncertain date, perhaps the VII-VIII centuries of 
our era, led to the discovery, within a chapel ad- 
jacent to the church, of a monolithic sarcophagus 
of soft tufa displaying upon the inner surface of 
its upper end a cross in relief of a type familiar at 
Ravenna, and with it a lid bearing some graffiti in 
Greek which are to be interpreted as invocations by 
pilgrims. Clearly one has to do with a personage 
once held in high veneration. Given the location, 
not far from the Monasterium Vivariense of Cassi- 
odorus, Dr. Iacopi suggests that the possibility is not 
fact the 
burial place: his body would have been laid to rest 


to be excluded that this is in Founder's 
in a sort of hermitage, around and adjacent to which 
in the course of time the chapel and the small church 
arose. 

Our attention now shifts to Etruria. At Veii,!% 
Dr. Maria Santangelo has continued the clearing of 
the sanctuary “of Apollo” and the’ adjacent hillside, 
revealing an important stretch of the city walls, and 
below them, beside the stream Valchetta, she has 
penetrated to an archaeological stratum which ap 
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pears to represent a dump of terracottas and tufa 
blocks that had been discarded because damaged 
At Civita Castellana, 
the well-known site of Sassacci has yielded a dump 


through fire or other causes. 
of fragments of Faliscan ceramics and other mate- 


rial. At Cervetri a tumulus in the same zone as the 


newly-restored tumulus “of the Colonel” 2° proved 
to contain three burial chambers, two of them intact: 
their contents included a b.-f. Attic amphora show- 
ing Herakles and the Triton, and on the reverse a 
A red 


impasto portable oven still contained the remains of 


scene of farewell; it is attributed to Exekias. 


the funeral banquet — eggs and cups — resting upon 
At Bolsena,?! the French School of Rome 
has conducted an 


the ashes. 
investigation of the chamber 
tombs. 

The American excavations at Cosa?? have pro 
ceeded with results of significance especially for the 
Late Republican period; they have been concen- 
trated on the Forum and the edifices adjacent on its 
northeast and northwest sides, especially the Basili¢a 
(later converted small covered 


into a theater or 


odeum). Information as to the campaign of 1951 
Frank E. 


be available in print before the appearance of the 


under Professor Brown will presumably 
present re port 
1952, the new field director, Dr. Lawrence Richard- 


son, kindly 


As to the subsequent campaign, of 


writes as follows: 


ne 


The season at Cosa in May and June 1952 was 
devoted to exploring the north corner of the forum, 
where the monumental entrance to the forum from 
the piazza formed by the juncture of the main 
streets from the northeast and northwest gates, the 
colonnade along the northwest side of the forum, 
and a building which was originally the atrium 
publicum were excavated, 

Ihe forum entrance, a triple arch the remains of 
which above ground had long excited our interest, 
unfortunately refused to yield the inscription we had 
hoped for. However, from its masonry and relation- 
ships with surrounding buildings we believe it must 
belong to the time after the second draft of colonists 
in 197 B.c., years in which we must also put the 
forum colonnade and the great capitolium on the 
arx. Its early date and the proportions of side and 
central arches (1:4) make it particularly interesting. 
From the results of the excavation it appears that 
this was not a commemorative arch, but simply part 
of a splendid architectural re-handling and ordering 
of the forum. 

lo the same period as the arch belongs the colon 


nade along the northwest side of the forum. Un 


20 AJA 52 (1948) 512; 55 (1951) 183 f 
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fortunately we have not been able yet to explore its 
full length and so are unable to tell all that we 
should like about it. And it was altered at its north- 
east end at the time of the building of the basilica 
(excavated in the season of 1951), and this part of it 
is considerably obscured by later building. It ap- 
pears, however, to have run at least the whole length 
of this side of the forum, spanning the street from 
the arch, and to have had a row of shops behind it. 

The original nucleus of the atrium publicum is 
the oldest building yet excavated in Cosa and must 
go back to the early years of the colony after 273 
B.c., a8 the excavation material demonstrates. In its 
first period it consisted of an atrium, with a proper 
impluvium and alae but without a tablinum, which 
could be entered from three sides (main doors to 
the forum and the street up to the forum from the 
arch and a small door, probably to a garden, at the 
northeast). Besides atrium and alae there was a 
single room, like a cubiculum, to one side. On the 
forum side there was a large square room on either 
side of the atrium’s entrance, which opened on the 
forum by a wide doorway with a column in the 
middle. As these could hardly be shops, they were 
probably other offices of the city magistrates or their 
staffs. Beside the door to the street from the arch 
there was another smaller office, which later acquired 
a little porch with two columns in front. Along thé 
street from the northeast gate there was a row of 
three shops, the largest of which seems to have been 
a cookshop with a thermopolium. 

In the second period, the time after the building of 
the forum arch and colonnade, the building under- 
went changes. The offices on the forum became 
shops and the atrium publicum seems to have be- 
come a private house of the better sort, with a 
kitchen courtyard and its appurtenances added along 
the northeast side in part of the area which was 
originally garden. To this period belongs the hand- 
some mosaic still in the entrance on the forum side. 
This house was destroyed by fire sometime about 
the beginning of the first century B.c. In an aban- 
doned rock-cut refuse pit at the back we found 
considerable fine “Etrusco-Campanian” ware and no 
Arretine. It was then rebuilt on the same lines, but 
with many minor modifications. For example, the 
entrance to the forum was closed and the fauces 
made into an additional room, 

When the basilica adjoining it became a great fes- 
tival hall, this second house seems to have been con- 
verted into an inn to accommodate the spectators. 
\nd when, in the time of Claudius, the northwest 
wall of the basilica collapsed, it fell on to this inn, 
burying its contents and leaving us a treasure of 
household goods comparable to those found in the 
houses of Pompeii. One might cite especially out 
rich finds of early Arretine, thin decorated wares, 
lamps, glass, bronze, and iron tools, the study ot 


which is our present concern, 


The several Soprintendenze of Northern Italy are 
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carrying on their comprehensive programmes with 
marked success: we can only mention the further 
exploration of the extensive and extremely rich 
burial-ground of the historical period at Biella,?* 
some charming blown-glass figures of doves from 
which are herewith reproduced (pl. 63, fig. 9) 
through the generosity of Dr. Carlo Carducci, Sop- 
rintendente for Piedmont; and the systematic pros 
ecution of Dr. Paolo Enrico Arias’s programme for 
the investigation of the prehistoric settlements of the 
Emilia and Romagna.*4 

We must however hurry on to Sicily and the ad- 
jacent islands, where there are developments on a 
large scale and of absorbing interest, as to which 
the Soprintendente for Eastern Sicily, Professor 
Luigi Bernabd Brea, and the Inspector, Dr. Gino 
Vinicio Gentili, have been most generous with in- 
formation. 

The stratigraphic exploration of the acropolis of 
Lipari *> has been resumed, an enormous amount 
of material collected, and a sequence of ten strata 
definitely established: these start with the pure 
Neolithic containing painted wares in the style of 
Matera 26 and others in that of the Grotta delle Felci 
on Capri *7 — pl. 63, fig. 10 shows an example from 
the Upper Neolithic stratum — and include a 
Greek settlement rich in Ionic ceramics; the street- 
plan of the Hellenistic community was traceable 
from scant remains. The well-known Greek and 
Roman necropolis of the Contrada Diana (see 
below) proves to have constituted an intrusion 
upon a vast and extremely rich prehistoric settle- 
ment; prehistoric remains were identified also at 
Piano Conte. 

The near-by island of Filicudi contains a village 
of the Early Bronze Age; and San Basilio, belonging 
to Novara di Sicilia, has a rock-shelter showing a 
succession of strata, with elements characteristic of 
early cultures persisting into a comparatively late 
date — retarded development. Other natural caves 
containing palaeontological remains have been 
identified in the area between Syracuse and Cani- 
cattini Bagni. 

I'wo campaigns have been conducted at Milazzo;?5 
two examples of the early local pottery appear on 
pl. 63, fig. 11; but the necropolis passed through a 
second stage as well, extending from the eighth to 
perhaps the first years of the sixth century, with a 
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series of globular Protocorinthian aryballoi together 
with oinochoai, cups and skyphoi of the same fabric, 
Cretan aryballoi, oinochoai and cups of Cycladic 
fabric, etc. Especial mention must be made of a 
series of Cycladic hydriai and Ionic amphorai, since 
these were used as cinerary urns. An earlier necrop- 
olis, dating back to the fourteenth century B.c., has 
been discovered at the bottom of a small valley im- 
mediately to the northwest of the castle of Milazzo; 
its thirty-seven burials are in the form of “enchy- 
trismés” (the term now current) within high dolia; 
the small vases of the equipment show the type of 
Thapsos.2® On both large and small vases, Minoan 
and Mycenaean signs occur. 

A necropolis of the beginning of the Age of 
Metals in the territory of Rodi showed vase forms 
similar to those occurring at Vallelunga.%° 

The Greek and Roman periods of Sicily have 
been well represented in the vast campaign now in 
The number of burials which have been 
opened at the Contrada Diana of Lipari 5! exceeds 
two hundred and thirty, and pl. 63, fig. 12 is a 
specimen of its wealth in imported vases; some of 


pre TESS. 


the tombs contained clay theatrical masks, or fig 
urines representing actors in the phlyakes. We 
mention also further investigations at Calascibetta;%? 
the exploration of a necropolis of the type of Licodia 
Euboa ** at Valle Coniglio, with contents ranging 
from the seventh to the fifth 
tombs at Malpasso; and the clearing of the Roman 


century B.c.; early 
house with mosaic pavements at Tyndaris,34 sound- 
ings beneath which revealed two Hellenistic levels, 
under which in turn extends a prehistoric deposit. 

On the northern coast of the island, the histori 
cally attested city of Halaesa (Gr. Alaisa) is being 
excavated by Dr. Gian Filippo Carettoni on behalf 
of the Soprintendenza for Eastern Sicily: it has a 
curvilinear wall of squared stones with towers, near 
the summit of the hill once occupied by the ancient 
community, also various edifices which are under 
going investigation. 

At Megara Hyblaea,*5 the French School of Rome 
is continuing its investigations under the direction 
of MM. Villard and Vallet.*6 


not a second temple the existence of which had been 


They found, last year, 
suspected by Paolo Orsi thirty years ago, but an 
almost rectangular sacred area enclosed by a wall. 

29 B. Pace, Arte e civilta d. Sicilia antica, 1, 338-40. 

30 RLV VI, 69; XIII, pl. 53 b. 

31 AJA 56 (1952) 138. 
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33 RLV XII, 202; Pace, op. cit., note 29, IV, ind., p. 529 

34 AJA 56 (1952) 138. 
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In this zone they identified a Neolithic stratum with 
a tomb and interesting material. Greek votive de- 
posits of the archaic period containing ceramics, 
objects of bronze and ivories have also been dis- 
covered in this area. the ancient 
city, remains of monumental edifices of the Hellen- 


To the south of 


istic epoch have come to light: the ascertaining of 
their exact nature is to form the subject of future 
investigations. 

Contemporaneously, the Soprintendenza has ex- 
plored the archaic necropolis to the north of the 
city, and has been richly rewarded by finding not 
only abundant burial equipment in ceramics and 
metal, but well-constructed tombs showing charac 
teristic architectural and decorative features (pl. 64, 
fig. 13) and sculptures including a locally executed 
archaic seated kourotrophos of Ionic type in lime 
stone, and also a fragment of an archaic equestrian 
limestone, like the 


group in frontal 


well-known 
metope from Selinus. 

Leontinoi 87 continues to furnish important evi- 
dence, especially concerning its circuit of walls. We 
can only mention Messina, Abacaenum, and Castro- 
reale Bagni 

As to Syracuse,®* it is now possible to present, as 
pl. 64, fig. 14, a view of the curious votive area near 
the Altar of Hieron II, with miniature pots depos 
ited in rock-cut cavities 

But the whole monumental zone of the Neapolis 
is now being systematized, and its individual monu 
ments investigated, with results of outstanding im- 
portance for topography, street-system, and archae- 


ology in general. To the west of the Greek 


Theater, 


structural remains have been 


uncovered which are 
attributed to the sanctuary of Apollo Temenites; and 
Altar of 
Hieron II has proved to contain not only the votive 


the area in front (to the west) of the 


area but a great open space of Hieron’s time, trans 
formed in the Roman period into a porticoed square 
with five rows of trees planted parallel to the altar, 


and a large basin in its center (pl. 64, fig. 15). 


Another large open space has been uncovered to the 


south of the Roman amphitheater — possibly a 


parking-place for the spectators who arrived in car 


riages. The Latomie have also benefited from com 


bination in a single unbroken zone. Meanwhile, the 


discoveries in the Catacomb of Santa Lucia have far 


surpassed all expectation and are of prime impor 


tance in the field concerned. 


Ihe sensational discoveries at Piazza Armerina * 


are already accessible in print, at least as regards 
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their earlier phases;#® but they must be mentioned 
again here as opening a new chapter in knowledge 
of Late Roman art. Recent months have witnessed 
the uncovering of additional halls with mosaics, and 
also the complete clearing of the elaborate system of 
baths. 
the remarkable edifice in the period of the Te- 
trarchy. 


Evidence of various sorts combines to date 


The numismatic status of Sicily has been well 
maintained by three hoards which have now been 
incorporated in the medagliere of the Syracuse 
Museum: 

From Cassibile: fourteen tetradrachms of Catana, 
Gela, Leontinoi, Messina, Rhegium, and Syracuse of 
the fifth century B.c., some of them showing the 
engravers’ signatures (pl. 65, fig. 16). 

From Centuripe: eighty-eight pieces, including 
various mints of the 


fourteen tetradrachms from 


40 Gino Vinicio Gentili, La Villa Romana di 
Armerina, Rome, La Libreria dello Stato; NS 1950, 291- 
$35; Boll. d’ Arte 37 (1952) 33-46; ILN No. 5879, Dec. 
22, 1951, pp. 1032-3; No. 5890, March 8, 1952, pp. 426-7. 
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fifth century and a larger number of issues of 
Corinth and its colonies including Syracuse of the 
fourth century. 

From Mandanici: forty-three bronzes, extending 
from the close of the fourth to the close of the third 
century B.c., and including Syracusan issues of the 
period of Agathokles and Hieron II, some of the 
Mamertines and the Roman Republic, and espe- 
also one “Romano-Campanian” 


cially Rhegium; 


victoriatus, 


This survey may conclude with a reference to a 
new method which is understood to be in course of 


development by Italian naturalists and archaeol- 


ogists in collaboration for detecting the presence of 


remains of ancient habitation in the subsoil by 


examination of the chemical constituents of the 
ground, with especial attention to the presence of 


phosphorus.4! 


41 The nuraghic areas of Sardinia are considered to 
present an especially promising field. The appearance, 
early in 1953, of O. G. S$. Crawford's Archaeology in the 
Field, was opportune, 
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Volksglaube im Pharaonenreich, by Giinthe 
Roeder. Pp. 273, figs. 68, frontispiece in color, 
pls. 16. W. Spemann Verlag, Stuttgart 1952. D.M. 
17.80. 


One of the characteristics of this work is its orig- 
inality. In addition to its many plates and illustra- 
tions in the text, the author has had reproduced in 
the margins five hundred hieroglyphs illustrating 
the contents of the pages on which the hieroglyphs 
are given. This is in keeping with the whole char- 
acter of the book —a presentation of the popular 
religion of ancient Egypt from first to last in an 
original and attractive manner, and withal with the 
knowledge and exact science of one who has devoted 
a long life as a specialist in the field of Egyptology. 
Dr. Roeder has been university professor, museum 
director, and official in the department of Egyptol 
ogy of the Egyptian government, as well as field 
worker and writer of many large volumes on Egyp- 
tian archaeology; and in this small book packed 
with essential facts and reconstructions he has cov- 
ered a period of four thousand years of ancient 
Egyptian religious thought. Moreover, wherever 
possible he has really let the ancient Egyptians them 
selves speak through their many remaining writings. 

The author begins with a historical and geo- 
graphical background of these “most pious of all 
men,” at a time when according to native myth and 
legend the gods themselves reigned and ruled in 
Egypt, reconstructing the faith and morals of that 
age in accordance with the accepted methods of the 
best students of the history of religions. And on 
the basis of early mythical and legendary material 
he describes the great systems of theology which 
gradually grew up at a very early period, especially 
those of Heliopolis, Memphis, and Hermopolis, as 
well as theories about the dead and their two great 
realms, those of the sky and the underworld. In 
doing so he shows how the ancient Egyptians, like 
other early cultured races, peopled their world with 
all types of gods, goddesses, and demons, showing 
how various elements in theological faith developed 
and were refined without, however, attaining a real 
monotheism. However, on the question of mono 
theism he appears to be less clear than on most 
other problems which he discusses; and as to the 
piety of the ancient Egyptian, he finds it rather 
difficult to estimate; nevertheless, the piety of the 
god-like king and of his subjects fills a large place 
in Egypt's extant literature. 


Roeder 


everyday religion — the temples and priests and 


Professor outlines the main features of 
their services and duties, festivals and the celebra- 
tion of mysteries and other national rites, as well 
as local and private worship. And parallel with, and 
as an aspect of religious rites and beliefs, he shows 
that magic played a considerable part in both official 
and private faith and practice — the appeal to sup- 
posed divine power against equally divine institu- 
tions and practices. And in addition to all that, as 
the author points out, there were the skepticism and 
disbelief of the more liberal elements of society. 
Parallel and 


ritual, Dr. Roeder shows the great strides the ancient 


with theology and religious rites 
Egyptians made in the power of making and observ 
ing moral distinctions, which appears not only in 
Middle Kingdom, but 


also long before that great period of moral teaching, 


the moral literature of the 


in much earlier where one can read such 


“the 


writings 


sentences as abomination of the king is a 


deceitful word,” as well as similar admonitions in 
later works of wisdom, such as the Precepts of Amen- 
emope. 

In the last chapter of this interesting and able 
presentation of the religion and morals of ancient 
Egypt the author gives a brief and concise account 
of the religious influence of Egypt on the thought 
of foreign countries. 

Worcester, MAss. 


SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


City of Shepherd Kings by W. M. Flinders Petrie 
and Ancient Gaza V by Ernest J. H 
and M. A. Murray, with an introductory chapter 
by Hilda F. 


Gardner and C. Pape. Pp. vii 4 


Mackay 


Petrie and chapters by Elinor W. 
14, pls 
in color. British School of Egyptian Archaeology 
vol. 64 


5) + 2 


London, 1952. 50 shillings. 


Ihe year 1953 is the centennial of the 
Sir William Matthew Flinders Petrie, 


ing work laid the foundations of Egyptian archaeol 


birth of 
whose pioneer 
ogy perhaps more than that of any other single 
individual. Plans for the appropriate commemora 
tion of this anniversary have been completed in 
England. We are indebted to Lady Petrie and all 


those associated with her for their successful efforts 


in sceing this volume through the press, and it is 
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hoped that the remaining unpublished work of 
Petrie of interest will receive the necessary 
support. The volume under review is the account 
of the fifth and last season of Tell el SAjjul, that of 
1938, which was separated from the preceding season 
by several years; it supplements and concludes the 
series known as Ancient Gaza I-IV (1931-34). In 
addition to the 1938 excavation report, there is 
material summarizing the results of the five cam- 
paigns, including a chapter on belief and ritual by 
Miss Murray and a chapter on the fauna of the vase 
paintings by Hilda F. Petrie. Several chapters of 
interest are of a nature peripheral to the main 


also 


subject: chapter XVI on a traverse down the Wadi 
Ghazzeh, by Elinor W. Gardner, chapter XVII on 
the rock cut tombs of Sanhedriyeh north of Jeru- 
salem and the units of measurement used in their 
construction, and chapter XVIII on Malfuf near 
‘Amman containing in addition archaeological in- 
formation under the headings of Philadelphia, Umm 
Sweiwina, el Hemraniyeh, Sweifiyeh, Khirbet Ronak, 
and Khirbet es Sar. 

It is with considerable dismay that the reviewer 
finds Petrie’s thoroughly supplanted chronology of 
the site still used in the larger part of the volume. 
In an important article in 4JSemL LV (1938), “The 
Chronology of a South Palestinian City, Tell el 
‘Ajjul,” Albright pointed out the chronology of the 
levels and buildings and conclusively proved his 
general lowering of Petrie’s synchronisms with Egyp- 
tian dynasties by detailed reference to comparisons 
between objects published in Ancient Gaza I-IV and 
objects from other stratified sites, notably Tell Beit 
Mirsim and Megiddo. Ten years later C. F. A. 
Schaeffer in his Stratigraphie comparée ...I1 (pp. 
149-164) discussed the site in some detail, basing 
his observations largely on those of Albright, and 
came to similar conclusions. Petrie’s view of a con- 
quest of Egypt from Tell el SAjjal and the subse- 
quent founding of Dynasty VII by these invaders 


(p. 5) is a major misconception (cf. H. Stock Die 


erste Zwischenzeit Agyptens pp. 20, 28) and the 
assumption that the inhabitants of Palaces HI and 
IV were respectively the Hyksos who went on to 
found Dynasties XV and XVI is substantially viti- 
ated by the dating of these buildings in Dynasties 
XVIII and XIX by Albright and Dynasty XVIII by 
Schaeffer (Albright, p. 359 and Schaeffer, p. 162). 
The two non-interpretive chapters on the lower 
and 
Mackay are the most significant portion of the 


upper levels of excavation by Dr. Ernest 
volume, but the brevity of the season was not con- 
ducive to results of major importance. Mackay fol- 
lows the reduced chronology, but since the pottery 


and other objects are discussed by Petrie in terms 
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of the outmoded chronology, the result is not en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

The lower levels are dated by Mackay in Middle 
Bronze I, but the pottery corresponds with Albright’s 
MB IL C. Albright and Wright reserve the term 
MB I for the phase represented by the ceramic 
assemblage of Tell Beit Mirsim H and I, an earlier 
phase of which is represented in the “Copper Age” 
cemetery at Tell el SAjjul (cf. the article by Wright 
in BASOR 71, 1938). Miss Kenyon has recently dis 
cussed several elements of the EB-MB transition at 
Jericho in PEQ 1952, pp. 70, 74, and 79-81, noting 
that between the end of EB and the beginning of 
MB there is an intrusive people characterized by 
single burials, normally with a special type of elon- 
gated dagger as the sole offering, a practice contrast- 
ing with the multiple burials with pottery of the 
preceding and following stages. She uses the term 
MB | to correspond with the later Tell Beit Mirsim 
G-F assemblage for which Albright uses the term 
MB If A (Kenyon, p. 76 and Albright, The Archae- 
ology of Palestine [1949], p. 84) represented at Tell 
el SAjjul by the “Courtyard Cemetery.” Though the 
changes in terminology are confuse, 
Mackay’s date for the levels as MB I should be 
changed to MB II C (Albright’s system). 

The upper, highly denuded levels are dated by 
the author in LB I, and thus the two sets of levels 


bound to 


correspond to Petrie’s first and second towns and 
Tell el SAjjal I and If (Albright). One pottery vessel 
from the first, lower town, plate 25 no. 322, seems 
to belong to an earlier context, and we might have 
expected the vessels, plate 27 os. 246 and 388, and 
plate 29 no. 802, to occur at a higher level. The 
latter remark also applies to the fork-handled bowls, 
plate 25 nos. 231 and 796, possibly Cypriote white 
slip I ware, the first with an undeveloped design 
and the second with a ring base; both have almost 
rounded horizontal handles. ‘Two cylinder seals (pl. 
ix, 33, 38) come from the upper level, the first char- 
acteristic of the Second Syrian Group and the second 
a well known Cypriote LB type. Reference to sim- 
ilar cylinders in the preceding volumes indicates 
their provenience in the upper levels (AG J, pl. 
xiii; AG IV, pls. ix, xii; unfortunately, the registra- 
tion numbers and provenience of the seals on the 
last plate cited are omitted). 

The excavations are best known for the fine gold 
Barnett in BMQ 1951 (pp. 77-79) 
assigns the hoards to a period between the sixteenth 


jewelry found. 


and fourteenth centuries; they derive from the 
upper levels. This wide dating can be accepted for 
the present, but it may be noted that it rules out 
the association of the jewelry with the Hyksos. Sec 


tions are devoted to the units of weight inferred 


i 
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from the gold objects as well as to those of the stone 
weights found. 

There are many observations of interest in the 
text, especially those on the practice of horse burial 
in a special type of multiple chamber tomb which 
may very well be Hyksos. Yet in the matter of these 
burials, published in AG J, and the title, City of 
Shepherd Kings, it might be well to quote Schaeffer's 
I (p. 
156): “Ni Ras Shamra-Ugarit, ni aucun autre site 


statement in his Stratigraphie comparée 


sur la céte syro-palestinienne au Nord du Gaza, n'a 
jusqu’ici restitué des trouvailles qui puissent, avec 
certitude, étre attribuées aux fameux Hyksos.”’ 

In spite of the several criticisms made above, the 
volume is a welcome contribution to our knowledge, 
if not always our understanding, of Southern Pales 
tinian archaeology. 

WILLIAM KELLY SIMPSON 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


The Near East and the Foundations for Civil- 
ization: An Essay in Appraisal of the General 
Evidence, by Robert J. Braidwood. Pp. 45 + x, 
frontispiece in color, figs. 28. Condon Lectures, 
Oregon State System of Higher Education, Eu 
gene, Oregon, 1952. $1.00. 

At its title implies, Professor Braidwood’s essay 
is not so much a study of the origin of civilization 
as of its foundations, the right understanding of 
which must necessarily precede a study of origins. 
Like his predecessors, he distinguishes the three suc- 
cessive stages of food gathering, food production, and 
industrialization. Civilization for Braidwood, how 
ever, begins at a stage subsequent to the beginning 
of food production at a time which was admittedly 
largely dominated by the technological and eco 
nomic factor of the change, but when “the further 
development of social, political, moral, and religious 
forces made possible the integration of the 
growing populations into a functioning civilization.” 
In his stress upon a “technical order” and a “moral 
Redfield, 
Braidwood differs most from other students of this 


order,” terms developed by Professor 
central subject. L. H. Morgan’s tripartite scheme of 
a development from savagery to barbarism to civil 
ization goes by the boards, and emphasis is brought 
to bear less on the technological and economic fac 
tors stressed by V. Gordon Childe than upon the 
subsequent social, political, moral, and religious 
development. The term civilization is applied to 
that stage of a culture which is characterized by a 
preponderance of fully efficient food production, 
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cities (urbanization), a formal political state, formal 
laws implying a sense of moral order, formal projects 
and classes and hierarchies, and 


works, writing, 


monumentality in art. Braidwood does not believe 
that civilization could have developed on the basis 
of food production alone. Yet it did not develop 
by as basic a change as that from food-gathering to 
food production; in this sense Childe’s “urban revo- 
lution” is rejected. 

The remainder of the essay, the theoretical con 
clusions of which we have summed up above, de- 
scribes the essential elements of the available 
Near East, 


Natufian stage and the early villages, which in turn 


material in the beginning with the 


serve ::s a background for the sequence in ‘Iraq, to 
the study of the earlier part of which Braidwood has 
been a (Barda 
Balka, Hazer Merd, Zarzi, Palegawra), Karim Shahir, 
Jarmo, Hassunah-Matarrah, Halaf, Ubaid, Warka, 


and the proto-literate stage. 


principal contributor: the caves 


The essay is illustrated 
with a number of excellent physiographic, rainfall, 
and site distribution maps together with abbreviated 
assemblage charts with drawings of such typical ob 
jects as pottery, stone and bone implements, and art 
objects, as well as characteristic 

The charts 
Natufian, 


architectural and 


burial elements. comprise the 
labelled Northerly Iran, Upper 


Mesopotamia, Syro-Cilicia, Inner Palestine, Lower 


assem- 


blages 


Egypt, Palegawra, Karim Shahir, and Jarmo, with 
more abbreviated charts of the successive periods. 
These graphic aids will prove useful even though 
the basic descriptive elements of the included items, 


scale, stratification, and material, are rarely indi- 


cated. The Syro-Cilician chart is of special interest 


since the ‘Amuq material is yet to be published and 


the Mersin material has only just appeared. 


Ihe real contribution of Braidwood does not lie 
in the exposition of the sequence from the time of 
the cave inhabitants to that of the first users of 
writing nor in his discussion of the sites he excavated 
in the foothills of the Zagros in The outlines 


of this sequence have been discussed elsewhere by 


Iraq 
Braidwood and others in more detail. The contribu- 
tion lies in the evaluation of the material and the 
indication of some of the gaps. Braidwood indicates 
that we are not able to discern the nature of the 
process by which a food gathering economy was 
replaced by a food production economy based on 
animal domestication and cultivation and the sub 


seq uc nt (or 


concurrent?) rise in this economy of 


the factors of the “moral order,” but that archaeol 
ogy his given us some insight into the stages and 
has enabled us to study the foundations if not the 
origins. 


Ihe author‘’s work is especially valuable since he 


—|— 
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combines the several disciplines of field archaeology, 
prehistory, history, and anthropology and knows 
how to enlist and evaluate the specialized knowledge 
of his associates in the physical and social sciences. 
The general nature of the essay and the style of 
exposition should win it readers among many who 
are not specifically interested in the Near East. In- 
deed, Professor Braidwood is an excellent ambassa- 
dor representing those interested in Near Eastern 
prehistory to those whose interest lies in the pre- 
history and early history of other areas. 

Several observations of interest are made which 
might be noted here, namely Braidwood’s rejection 
of the older theory of the origin of the Persian Gulf 
delta in late prehistoric times (pp. 13, 37), and the 
mention of a possible southward migration as the 
origin of the first settlers in that region (p. 36, note). 
If the essay is reprinted, as it warmly deserves to be, 
the typographical error at the head of pages 31, 33, 
37, and 39 might be corrected. The lower left hand 
sherd in the Sialk I chart is illustrated upside-down, 
if the Sialk publication is assumed to be correct. 

WILLIAM KELLY SIMPSON 

THe METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Archaeologica Orientalia in memoriam Ernst 
Herzfeld, edited by George C. Miles. Pp. 280, 
pls. 36. J. J. Augustin, New York, 1952. $8.50. 


The volume dedicated to the memory of Ernst 
Herzfeld is a tribute to a titan among scholars, and 
the articles contributed by his contemporaries em- 
brace a wide range. Who could have mastered these 
diverse areas of study but Herzfeld himself? The 
contributions include discussions of ornament, art 
objects, architecture and excavations, texts, and his- 
torical geography. Professor Morey contributes a 
short account of Herzfeld’s works and days. Murad 
Kamil supplies posthumous notes to Zoroaster and 
his World. Miles supplements the bibliography pub- 
lished in Ars Islamica VII. The extraordinary care 
with which the volume has been edited by Miles and 

_ the excellence of the printing and illustrations de- 
serve the highest commendation. 

Ornament: Edith Porada calls attention to a 
hitherto neglected fine and elaborate style of Kassite 
seal cutting based on elements drawn from Mitanni 
and Egypt. Two studies on Samarran ornament, that 
by Dimand suggesting the origin of the second 
Samarran style in India, and that by Ettinghausen 
describing the later development of the first or 
beveled style in Mesopotamia and elsewhere from 
the tenth to the fourteenth century. Miles: a major 
article on early Islamic iconography entitled Mihrab 
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and ‘Anazah. Kurt Weitzmann: the Greek sources 
of Islamic scientific illustration. 

Art objects: Ghirshman: several fine intaglios at 
Calcutta from photographs obtained by Herzfeld; 
they bear legends in Tokharian and in Arsacid and 
Sasanian Pehlevi. G. M. A. Richter: four seal stones 
in the Graeco-Persian style, suggesting that the ar- 
tists were Greeks working for Persians. Seyrig: four 
polygonal Graeco-Persian seals, bringing the number 
of this particular type to eleven, and suggesting the 
artists were Persians. Sidney Smith: two bronzes of 
the Luristan type from Arabia, previously published 
by Grohmann, which contribute to the difficult 
question of dating these bronzes. Hetty Goldman: 
an unusual crystal statuette from Hittite Tarsus. 
Florence Day: the tiraz silk of Marwan (three exist- 
ing fragments) of which the stylistic and epigraphic 
evidence is given in detail. Kiihnel: the publication 
of four tiraz textiles. Bahrami: a fine gold Persian 
medal in the Freer Gallery from the second half of 
the tenth century. Walter W. S. Cook: the Catalan 
altar frontal in the Worcester Museum on the theme 
of the ascension of Christ. Farés: a fourteenth cen- 
tury illustrated Arabic herbiary. 

Architecture and excavation: Godard gives an 
account of the history of the excavations at Perse- 
polis under Herzfeld and Schmidt and the recent 
Iranian work, including the two courts north of the 
Apadana and the hall of a hundred columns. He 
indicates that the western hall must be the main 
audience hall and the hall of a hundred columns a 
ceremonial building for the army. Mention is also 
made of the discovery of the palace of Artaxerxes 
III, work on the walls, and attempts at reconstruc- 
tion and conservation. John Walker publishes some 
early Arab and Byzantine-Sasanian coins from these 
recent excavations. Marguerite van Berchem gives 
the preliminary results of the excavations of Sedrata 
in the Algerian Sahara near the Wargla Oasis, a 
tenth century town settled by ‘Ibadite émigrés from 
Tihart. Harold Glidden: the Mamluk origin of 
the fortified khan at al-‘Akabah. 

Texts and philology: Dussaud: a new example of 
the rehabilitation of a Massoretic text. Frye: the 
Pehlevi heterography of the bilingual from Armazi, 
Georgia. Grohmann: seal inscriptions collected by 
Herzfeld in Iran. Levi Della Vida: a fragmentary 
druggist’s papyrus. Minorsky: two 
Iranian legends from the second risalah of Abu 
Dulaf on his journeys in western and northern Iran, 
namely the fire temple at Shiz and the Christian 
nativity, and the story of the builders of the bridges 
in Khuzistan. Tedesco: Sanscrit pitaka-basket. 

Historical geography: ]. Ph. Vogel: the sources of 
Ptolemy's topography of India. D. N. Wilber: a 


account on 
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valuable review of the modern Persian works which 
materially increase our knowledge of the topog- 
raphy of the provinces, towns, villages, monuments, 
and ancient sites of Iran. 

We are indebted to the Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton, for the publication of this volume 
to the memory of one of its most distinguished 
members. 

WILLIAM KELLY SIMPSON 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Ha-Elah Anat: Canaanite Epics of the Patri- 
archal Age. Texts, Hebrew Translation, Com- 
mentary and Introduction, by Moshe David Cas- 
suto. Pp. 110, pls. 5. The Bialik Institute and 
Vaad ha-Lashon ha-Ivrit, Jerusalem, 1951. 


The late Moshe David (Umberto) Cassuto di 
vided his scholarly activity into four fields: Old 
Testament, Ugaritic, Italian Jewish history, and 
Mediaeval Jewish literature. At the time of his 
death two major contributions by him, in modern 
Hebrew, appeared: a commentary on Exodus and 
the volume reviewed here. 

In the first part of the Introduction there is, for 
the benefit of the Israeli reader, a short, general 
guide to une Ugaritic texts. The second part deals 
with the relationship between Ugaritic and the Old 
Testament. Since in all of Cassuto’s contributions 
to either of the two fields there was a great deal of 
overlapping, the insights gained from one discipline 
are used intensively, but cautiously, in the study of 
the other. Starting with the assumption that Uga- 
ritic literature was Canaanite literature and was in 
form and style similar to the literature prevalent 
in Canaan and its environs at the time of the Con 
quest, Cassuto develops, often using material dis- 
cussed previously by other scholars, these categories 
of stylistic relationships: (1) Metaphor and simile 
shared by both— death coming through the win- 
dow: Jer. 3,20 and the role of Mot in II AB 5; 
going down to the netherworld after the departed 
son: Gen. 37,35 and I AB 6, 24-25; counting of years 
or months as a sign of long life: Job 3,6 and II D, 
6, 28-29; etc. (2) Word doublets. The author lists 
forty such pairs that have become established as 
matching words in both Ugaritic and OT. The 
list before us is the most comprehensive available. 
Its usefulness would have been increased if some 
indication of relative frequency had been given. 
(3) Fixed epithets and terms — lapis lazuli is pure 
as is the sapphire in Ex. 24,10; death is mighty (‘) 
as in Cant. 8,6 and in the personal name ‘zmwt in 
II Sam. 23,31; the usual terms for “‘smiting’’ in Uga 
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ritic are used primarily in eschatological descrip- 
tions in the OT. Cassuto points out and clarifies 
other terms that are strange or archaic in Hebrew 
but commonplace in Ugaritic. (4) Fixed phrases 
are useful in comparative stylistics and among others 


the following are shared —lifting up the eyes to 


see, lifting up the voice to call; and setting one’s 
face toward. (5) Repetition of whole units either 
with change of speaker or context. The author goes 
too far when he sees in the large amount of repeti- 
tion of the same story (i.e.: the thrice told tale of 
a promise of a son to Danel, or Baal’s message to 
Anat) a direct parallel to the problem of sources 
in the Pentateuch. This is a feature to be found in 
other Near Eastern literatures and a close study is 
yet to be made of the genres in which repetition is 
found and of its stylistics, purposes, and uses. Its 
prevalence in Ugaritic, nevertheless, is an argument 
against the position which attributes every repeated 
phrase to a different source or sub-source and every 
similarity of expression to literary dependency. 
Cassuto gives many other examples of literary re- 
lationship and is able to shed light on many difh- 
cult OT. 


their first 


passages in the Many subtle points of 
unified 


commentary. 


treatment in the 
Not only stylistic 
matters are dealt with but also the substrata of ac 


syntax receive 
introduction and 


cepted myths and assumptions. These myths* lin- 
gered on into Roman times as is seen in Philo of 
Byblos and in the syncretic cults. Traces of some — 
the monster with seven heads, etc. — are to be found 
in the Talmud. 

Ihe third chapter of the introduction contains a 
survey of the major dramatis personae of the Uga 
ritic Pantheon, an outline of the Baal epic and of 
parallel traditions in Israel. The author's approach 
is conservative, and he refuses to use as a basis for 
interpretation any of the current interpretive hy- 
potheses — historical, mythical, sociological, or rit- 
ual. Although saving him from many pitfalls it also 
prevents him from taking advantage of the many 
insights gained by use of these 


one or more of 


approaches. The same shortcoming is true of the 
commentary, which although it testifies to the au- 
thor’s philological skill, erudition, and mastery of 
the literary sources, does not make adequate use of 
the results of the last three decades of archaeological 
and historical research. Despite these self-imposed 
limitations the author has presented us with an ex- 
cellent piece of work and has advanced the study of 
the texts. 

The text dealt with chiefly in this volume is V 
AB. An attempt is made to restore and interpret VI 
AB, but as was to be expected, no more than a few 
pages are devoted to this endeavor. Some other frag- 
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ments are also discussed. The transcription is accu- 
rate and is presented in Hebrew characters. The 
translation is, on the whole, clear, and the translator 
has proven himself a master of Biblical style. The 
commentary is written in scholarly modern Hebrew. 
It is only when Cassuto is striving for effect, or 
pressing a point that the translation is forced or 
contrived. It is on such verses that much ingenuity 
is wasted in the otherwise rich and well-balanced 
commentary. 

The following are translations of Cassuto’s ver- 
sion of some of the difficult passages of Anat. Since 
Cassuto’s rendering is worthy of serious considera- 
tion they are given here to make them accessible to 
those who are not familiar with Modern Hebrew. 
The recent treatment of Anat found in Obermann’s 
Ugaritic Mythology, Gordon’s Ugaritic Literature, 
and Gaster’s Thespis were not available to Cassuto 
and it is only in a note in the addendum that he 
mentions Ginsberg’s rendering in ANET. 


p- 66 V AB C 10-17: 
The speech of Aliyan Baal, 
The word of the mightiest of warriors: 
Gather up war from the earth, 
Set love in the land; 
Pour out peace in the midst of the earth, 
Increase amity in the midst of the fields; 
Hold back your cudgel, put back your sword! 
Your feet shall run toward me, 
Your legs shall hurry to my house. 


. 69 V AB D 76-80: 

Go, go agents of the god! 

You have insisted and I have changed (my mind) . 
I shall penetrate the far-off places of the god, 

I shall enter the far-off places of the divinities, 
Two layers under the face of the earth, 

Three breadths of caves. 


. 72 V AB E 35-39 

I know thee, my daughter, to be violent, 
That there is no resistance to goddesses; 
What, then, do you wish, O, Virgin Anat? 
Virgin Anat answers: 

“Your speech, El, is your great wisdom, 
May you live and prosper forever.” 


As with other interpretations of these texts, too 
many Arabic roots are used with assumed “primary” 
meanings. ‘my is taken to mean in V AB C 16 “to 
cover” on the basis of the Arabic, but this is un- 
founded. In the next line the same word according 
to Cassuto is used punningly as “toward me.”” This 
is true also for his remarks on ibgyh in V AB C 26, 
and elsewhere in the commentary. This tendency is, 
fortunately, counterbalanced by many original and 
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penetrating contributions to Ugaritic lexicography 
and Semitic syntax. 

Of particular interest to readers of this journal 
will be the frontispiece, a hitherto unpublished 
stone plaque of Anat, from the collection of Georges 
Michailides. The plaque portrays the goddess seated 
on a throne, brandishing a battle-axe in her right 
hand above her head, and holding a spear in her 
left. There are four other plates containing maps, 
tablets, and the familiar representations of gods 
found during the excavations. A copy of the re- 
cently found alphabet inscription together with the 
previously found broken one is given along with 
Valuable 
additions to the volume are four indices giving OT 
passages cited, Ugaritic 


a chart of alphabetic correspondences. 


texts discussed, vocables 
treated anew, and a topical index. An addendum 
contains a useful bibliography of the author’s ar- 
ticles on Ugaritica in English, Hebrew, French, and 
Italian. The volume is well printed and is a fitting 
memorial to the late author. 
Jonas C. GREENFIELD 
New HAveN, CONNECTICUT 


Troy. The Third, Fourth, and Fifth Settle- 
ments, by Carl W. Blegen, John L. 
Marion Rawson. Volume II. Part 1: Text. Pp. 
xxii + 325. Part II: Plates. Pp. xxiii, figs. 318. 
Princeton University Press, 1951. $36.00. 


Caskey, 


This is the second instalment of the monumental 
work on the excavations at Troy by the University 
of Cincinnati and deals with the Third, Fourth, and 
Fifth Settlements thus bringing down the story of 
that famous site to the end of the Early Bronze Age. 
The objectives of the Cincinnati enterprise have 
already been made clear in Troy I (p. 5) and are 
otherwise too well known to be repeated here (see 
also AJA 56, pp. 149 ff.). That the work has been 
carried out with the utmost care and the most up-to- 
date scientific methods is also known by everyone 
concerned. The publication will be a monument 
és dei of a work the effects of which cannot but in- 
fluence forever our studies of the Trojan and the 
Anatolian culture in general. It will also provide 
a sound foundation for all future speculation con- 
cerning the true characteristics of that culture and 
its interrelations with the 
worlds. 


Eastern and Western 

In this respect the importance of the work cannot 
be overemphasized. Many archaeological theories 
are based on results from excavations carried out 
in the past with insufhciently scientific methods and 


it would be a blessing if some other famous sites 


4 
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were re-examined in the way Professor Blegen and 
his colleagues worked at Troy. I feel certain that 
a number of current theories would be substantially 
modified. Let it then be said that both the excava- 
tions and the publication of the results at Troy are 
a model of scientific work hardly to be excelled, at 
least by present-day standards. 

Reading through the pages of the “Description” 
of each settlement, which is actually an objective 
account of the observations made on the ground, 
one feels the presence of the excavators whose prin 
ciple is to overlook no detail, structural or other, 
however insignificant that may appear to be and 
who believe that history is based mainly on the study 
of those details. It is true that the publication of 
the detailed observations in less important areas of 
the site may appear unnecessarily lengthy and that 
the conscientious reader may find it difficult to go 
through them all. But let us not lose sight of the 
aims of the excavations on a site where so little was 
available. However, the reading of this part of the 
text would perhaps have been rendered more profit 
able both to the expert and the reader who is not 
primarily interested in Troy and the Anatolian 
Sphere if the chapter entitled “Characteristics of 
the Period” contained a fuller synthesis of all the 
observations made in the various areas regarding 
life, art, ete. Such a 
would have conveyed to the reader the general pic 
ture in a manner embracing all the substance of the 
observations. 


architecture, daily synthesis 


The Early Bronze Age at Troy is an era of great 


length and relatively slow progress (p. vii). The 


tables showing the incidence of finds, especially pot 


tery, corroborate this slow progress of the general 
culture. It might be well, however, to remember 
that the pottery found in dwellings is usually of 
domestic character and that the types of such pottery 
develop slowly. It is possible that the investigation 
in tombs in the corresponding cemeteries, if ever 
found (Troy I, p. 7) may show a somewhat different 
picture. In Cyprus for example, where in the Early 
Cypriote Bronze Age we have strong analogies with 
western Anatolian culture, most of the vessels in 
the making of which the potter expressed funda 
mental ideas showing quick rhythm of progress, due 
either to local developments or to intercourse with 
the outside world, occur in tombs. Examples are the 
clay model of a ploughing scene, that of a religious 
gathering, as well as other objects illustrating in- 
creasing speed in progress; also the dagger of Minoan 
type (see my publication of the Vounous excava 
tions in Archaeologia, 88, pls. 8, 9, ff. 42). 

It would be difficult and outside the scope of this 
review to give even the shortest summary of the 
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important results embodied in these volumes, but 
perhaps one of the most outstanding features is the 
final verdict on what the real Third Settlement was 
Here 


skill certain misunderstandings are dispelled. Other 


(p. 4 and especially note 1) with masterly 
important results concern the area and quality of 
the Fourth Settlement which deserves better quali- 
fication than “adrmliches Dorf” given by Dérpfeld. 
As to the Fifth Settlement the Cincinnati Expedi 
tion Schliemann 


and Dorpfeld. For those concerned with the chron- 


corrected several observations by 
ology of the Early Cypriote (Bronze Age) the occur 
rence of red-cross bowls in layers of Troy V (p. 227) 
similar to a type found at Vounous site A (cf. J. 
and R. Stewart, Vounous pl. Ia) will be an im 


portant landmark. This evidence corroborates the 
lowering of the dates assigned to the Cyprus material 
in Handbook of the Nicholson Museum pp. 129 ff. 
The clarity of the text and precision with which 
the results are set forth are impressive. Far reaching 
conclusions beyond those imposed by the material 
or the evidence in general are carefully avoided. 
This will be especially appreciated by those readers 
who are conscious of the ever-changing picture of 
past civilizations through increasing discoveries of 
new material. 
Ihe method of treating the pottery calls for little 
The refer 
ence to fabric and then separately with reference to 


comment. authors first discuss it 


with 
the pot shapes represented. In the first part they 


also enumerate the shapes which illustrate each 
class of ware. At first glance it would appear prefer 
able if and that of the 
shapes were embodied in the same discussion. But it 
fact that 


shapes occur in several fabrics, the authors preferred 


the treatment of the fabric 


is assumed that in view of the 


the same 


to separate the two in order to avoid re petition. It 
is, however, to be observed that on the plates illus 
trating the only 


pottery references to shape are 


available to the exclusion of all reference to fabric. 


rhis is especially felt where (e.g. fig. 70) several 
fabrics are illustrated on the same plate, sometimes 
with local Early Aegean ware (e.g. fig. 71). 

In illustrating the pottery the authors have with 
few exceptions ignored the subdivision into phases 
of each settlement and grouped the shapes as a 
whole for each of the latter. This is admittedly a 
But 


when we remember that the authors have gone to 


simplification to be welcomed by the reader. 


the trouble and labor of describing the architectural 
and other features of each phase separately we can- 
not but observe that a similar method in illustrating 
Ihe authors 
are aware of this (Troy 1, p. 26) and explain that 


the finds might have been adopted. 


the financial means for the publication would not 
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have permitted more extensive illustration. Perhaps, 
however, the difficulty could have been overcome 
by including an additional number of line-drawing 
plates illustrating the finds from the most repre- 
sentative floors of each phase. Apart from giving 
an impression of the pottery types and other finds 
occurring in the various phases, these additional 
plates would have also offered an idea of the as- 
semblages recovered from such floors. Such _ illus- 
trations combined with large-scale drawings of the 
corresponding floors with all finds in situ would 
have helped the reading of the text and encouraged 
the attempt by the reader to reconstruct in picture 
the atmosphere to which the various finds belong. 

There is no need to emphasize the extreme care 
with which the cataloguing and publication of the 
material as a carried out. Two 
observations of minor importance could, however, 
be offered: the number (37.900) of the lid on fig. 
169 has been omitted. Two objects, a stone idol on 
fig. 48 and a pot on fig. 70, bear the same number 
(33.225). 

The few remarks made here in no way detract 
from the truly monumental character of the book 
both as far as the field work and the methods and 
excellence of the publication are concerned. The 
whole testifies to skill of the highest quality and 
renders the present volumes a piece of scholarship 
of lasting value. The authors deserve the gratitude 


whole has been 


of all concerned and should be congratulated and 
thanked most warmly. 
Porpuyrios Dikaios 
‘THe INsTITuTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


Corinth: Results of Excavations conducted by 
the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, Volume I, Part 3, Monuments in the 
Lower Agora and North of the Archaic Temple, 
by Robert L. Scranton. Pp. xvi + 200, 83 figures 
in text + 76 pls. + 15 folding pls. The American 


School of Classical Studies at Athens. $10.00. 


With this volume publication of the monuments 
on and around the lower Roman agora is completed, 
except for the Julian Basilica at its eastern end. 
Most of the northern side of the agora has already 
been published by Professor Stillwell in Corinth 
Vol. I, Parts 1 and 2. 

The present volume covers the buildings along 
the West Terrace (Chapter 1), the buildings along 
the Central Terrace (Chapter Il), the stoa above 
Peirene, and the monuments within the agora, with 
the notable exception of the Sacred Fountain (Chap- 
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ter III). The fourth chapter is devoted to the 
buildings north of the Archaic Temple (of Apollo). 

The first three chapters deal primarily with the 
Roman period of the agora, though the Greek 
period is not ignored, especially in the general in- 
troductions at the beginning, and the chronological 
discussions at the end of each chapter. The fourth, 
in contrast, devotes many more pages to the Greek 
stoas and Painted Building than to the later Roman 
Market. 

Scranton is to be commended for his caution and 
the care with which he distinguishes between res- 
torations and identifications based on speculation, 
probable conjecture, and real evidence. This candor 
is especially welcome in the section devoted to the 
identification of the buildings along the West Ter- 
race (pp. 67 ff.). The identification of most of these 
structures, as well as of the “Dionysion” on the 
Central Terrace, stands or falls with the attribution 
of the southernmost building on the West Terrace 
to Tyche. 
belonging to Venus. 


There is epigraphical evidence for its 
But 
much help in identifying the other monuments this 


for Pausanias to be of 


building must also be the temple of Tyche. Scranton 
makes clear the difficulty, while arguing ingeniously 
and with copious documentation for the identifica- 
tion of Venus with the Fortuna of Corinth. Whether 
Scranton’s argument is fully convincing is a matter 
for himself. Most 
probably accept it, at least provisionally, to avoid 
the unpleasant alternative of a terrace full of 
anonymous temples. 


each reader must decide will 


It is fortunate that the identification of the Bema 
can be accepted without reservations, since this, 
with its Pauline associations, is of importance to a 
far greater number of people than is the temple of 
Venus Fortuna (?). 

Scranton’s position on the Circular Monument 
controversy is not quite clear. While questioning 
the identity of Ittar’s drawing (p. 82, n. 13) he ac- 
cepts it in the reconstruction (fig. 46). He answers 
most of Dinsmoor’s objections to Broneer’s identi- 
fication of the monument (p. 83); yet the restoration 
on Plan E does not follow the coin (pl. 592) with 
respect to the details of the statue on top and the 
equestrian groups on the podium. Given the diam- 
eter of the podium (ca. 9.00 m.) and of the central 
drum (2.10 m.), there would seen to be room for the 
equestrian groups as pictured on the coin, pace 
Dinsmoor. Here Scranton is perhaps too cautious, 
trying to hold a middle position in what is basically 
an either/or question. 

Since much of the material in the first two chap- 
ters has already been published in preliminary re- 
ports, these chapters are of greatest value as a 


| 
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collection and synthesis. In this respect the third 
chapter is the most valuable of all. 

In this chapter Scranton first describes the natural 
terrain of the area (a map would be welcome here), 
then sketches briefly the history of the agora from 
its location north of Peirene in early Greek times 
through its extensions toward the south and west 
until in the fourth and third centuries B.c. it was 
defined by the South Stoa and the Northwest Shops. 
Next the stratification of the lower Roman agora is 
described and a catalogue of the monuments within 
this area is given. 

The conclusion of this chapter (pp. 148-154) 
should be read by all who are interested in the 
history of Roman Corinth and in ancient city 
planning. It is excellent. 

In his final chapter Scranton takes up the build 
ings north of the Archaic Temple as far as the 
modern road. In the western part of this area he 
identifies three successive stoas, and to the east a 
Painted Building which he thinks is a hot bath. He 
argues that stoa and bath formed a complex and 
were used by ephebes on garrison duty. A hot bath 
for ephebes may seem strange at first but, remem 
bering the famed luxuriousness of Corinthian life, 
not impossible. In Roman times there was a market 
in this area with an enclosed “parking lot’ to the 
west for pack animals. 

Except for bad type setting on page 16 the 
mechanical reproduction of this volume is above 
reproach—the standard Corinth format, good paper, 
large clear type, wide margins, and a wealth of fig 
ures in the text, plates, and folding plans. 

Rosert E. CARTER 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Excavations at Olynthus: Part XIV: Terra- 
cottas, Lamps and Coins Found in 1934 and 
1938, by David M. Robinson. (Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Archaeology No. 39). Pp. 
xx + 533, frontispiece, pls. 174. The Johns Hop 
kins Press, Baltimore, 1952. $25.00. 


This volume completes publication of the terra- 
cottas, lamps, and coins found at Olynthus. The 
summary and statistics at the beginning of each sec 
tion cover the finds of 1928 and 1931 as well as the 
more recent ones; constant reference to Olynthus 
IV and VII for terracottas, 17 and V for lamps, and 
11, VI, 1X for coins is required, and a great deal of 
the summary is necessarily a repetition of conclu 
sions previously stated. Volume XIV is perhaps 
easier to use than any earlier volume, as it includes 
in its 79 pages of concordances a “Master Concord 
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which alone should make 
Olynthus XIV indispensable to anyone using the 
earlier volumes. 

The three chief divisions of Olynthus 
totally different in character and treatment. 


ance of Proveniences” 


XIV are 
The 
section dealing with coins is a perfectly straight- 
forward supplement to the summary in Olynthus 
IX. The coins are catalogued according to mints; 
those found at Mecyberna are kept separate from 
those found in Olynthus proper. The section on 
lamps is much more ambitious and is well organized. 
The lamps are divided into nine chronological 
groups, and lamps discovered in the earlier cam 
paigns are assigned places in the grouping; only 
those from 1934-38, however, are actually catalogued. 
There has been 


judicious omission of worthless 


fragments. The relationship of Olynthus groups to 
Broneer’s Corinth lamp types is always made clear. 
As with the coins, material from Mecyberna has 
been kept separate from Olynthus material. 

The bulk of 
to the terracottas, lacks the brevity and clarity which 
The 


first chapter, an attempt to summarize all terra- 


Olynthus XIV, the section devoted 
distinguish the sections on lamps and coins. 


cottas from Macedonia and Thrace, is drawn largely 
from articles published in periodicals, supplemented 
by lists of unpublished material (nearly all the fig 
urines from Potidaea are unpublished). In_ this 
section the articles quoted have to be consulted con 
stantly, and perhaps the whole chapter might have 
The 
summary of Olynthus terracottas shows the conclu 


been reduced to an anotated bibliography. 


sions reached after the campaigns of 1928 and 1931 
still valid, as the finds of 1934 and 1938 differ 
little from the earlier discoveries. A table of graves 


to be 


and terracottas is given; the decorative, votive, and 


funerary use of the statuettes and masks is touched 


upon, and it is once again stressed that those found 


in houses outnumber those from graves. In the 


catalogue proper as well as in the plates, separate 


catalogue numbers are given to different views of a 
single object (e.g. p. 114, no. 110 “Profile of no. $4"). 
rhis catalogue from 


Otynthus, but also from Mecyberna and elsewhere. 


includes not only material 
Although the provenance of each piece is noted, no 
attempt has been made to separate Olynthian from 
outside material. One wonders whether a catalogue 
purporting to be of excavated terracottas is such a 
good place to publish figurines acquired from 
dealers, like nos. 60, 88, and 380 A-I, or the Graeco- 
Roman statuette from Dicaea (no. 24) 


The terracottas have not been 


which also 
seems out of place. 
grouped chronologically, by type, or by provenance. 
Discussion follows the chief example of each type, 
but other examples of the same type, treated here, 
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may be pages away. Nos. 28, 30, and 46, for ex- 
ample, are from the same mould. The discussions 
add a great deal of bibliography to earlier treatises 
of the same types, but on the whole do not tell us 
anything new. Compare the treatment of Leda and 
the swan in volume IV, no. 370 with that in volume 
XIV, no. 250. 

The plates are not uniformly satisfactory. Many 
are spoiled by heavy outlines around the objects, 
intended to avoid tampering with the edge of the 
object, but actually falsifying the effect quite as 
much through creating an outline where none had 
existed (e.g. pls. 30, 61). Nor has the problem of 
scale been solved perfectly (pls. 36, 56). In these 
respects plates 50, 116, 123 are more satisfactory. 

Although marred by many minor inaccuracies 
and inconsistencies, particularly in the terracotta 
catalogue, Olynthus XIV fills its avowed purpose in 
presenting all the material and all the evidence in 
the categories of terracottas, lamps, and coins from 
an important site. 

A letter from the Johns Hopkins Press informs us 
of an error on the title page: “the editorship of this 
volume inadvertantly John 
Howard Young.” 


attributed to 


R. C. Woop 
THe METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Archaische Schildbander, Ein Beitrag zur friih- 
griechischen Bildgeschichte und Sageniiberliefer- 
ung, by Emil Kunze. (Deutsches Archaologisches 
Institut, Olympische Forschungen vol. Il) Pp. xvi 
+ 261, pls. 76 + 16. Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
Berlin 1950. D.M. 60.00. 


The second volume of Olympische Forschungen 
was to have contained a general study of metal shield 
ornaments and accessories from Olympia. As this 
project had to be suspended during the war, Kunze 
made a virtue of necessity and wrote a special study 
of the decorated bronze shield-strips of which 
Olympia produced such a vast quantity. The central 
and most substantial part of this new book is ex- 
panded into a study of early Greek iconography, as 
the subtitle acknowledges. 

The actual publication of the new Olympia shield- 
strips is taken care of in the form of a catalogue, 
photographs, and drawings of the individual bands 
and designs, and a discussion of the new informa- 
tion to be gathered with regard to technique, chron- 
ology, and origin of this “Argive-Corinthian” class 
of reliefs. 

The increase in information is interesting. The 
availability of sufficiently complete originals now 
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proves that the (presumably bronze) matrices over 
which the shield-strips were hammered into relief 
contained up to eight picture frames in pre-fixed 
order and with ready-made border designs. Thirteen 
matrices which could be restored on paper run in 
length from 26 to 43.2 cm. (pl. 73). Their sequence 
of frames was used twice for each shield-strip, be- 
ginning at either end and continuing as far as was 
needed in order to decorate the two, unequal, 
lengths of bronze sheeting which covered the leather 
carrying-strap of the shield. The crowning palm- 
ettes which form the extremities of the strips appear 
to have been made over individual moulds. The 
arm-piece on the strap was sometimes made of a 
separate piece of bronze. Its decoration is not dis- 
cussed systematically in the present publication. 

The chronology of this class of bronze-work is not 
essentially promoted by the finds at Olympia. The 
strips discussed here all belonged to shields placed 
as votives on the south wall of the archaic stadium. 
This gives no more than a terminus ante quem of 
460 B.c. For a chronological subdivision of the 
material (offered by Kunze on pp. 231 ff.) the 
warrior tomb of Noicattaro, 
Middle to Late krater in association 
with a shield of the type with ornamental strip, is 
the only other fixed point. Kunze conscientiously 
attempts to assign the available items to their proper 
place in a stylistic sequence, not restricting his classi 
fication to Olympia. One is inclined to follow his 
judgment in the grouping of pieces from the later 
seventh century to the second quarter of the fifth 
but with an uncomfortable feeling that such a lack 
of crosschecks makes the absolute chronology rather 
hazardous. The bad state of surface preservation 
of the majority of fragments also precludes stylistic 
judgment from photographs. 

The origin of the class is somewhat further eluci 
dated (212 ff). The inscriptions on the scenes are 
all in Argive script. It is not psychologically clear 
why in a few cases inscriptions are used, whereas 
the majority are uninscribed. Some neutral or un 
usual scenes are helped by the captions (Aristodamos, 
Mopsos, Adrastos) but this method is not consistent 
and the occasional use of captions seems to be re- 
stricted to the second quarter of the sixth century. 
Kunze rightly interprets the unfamiliarity with 
labelled pictures as a characteristic of Argive rather 
than Corinthian artists. 

The classification Argive-Corinthian might well 
be abolished on epigraphical grounds, but Kunze 
himself adduces arguments which admit that com 
plications exist. Close examination convinces him 
that the “Argive-Corinthian” relief on the mirror 
in Berlin with the ransoming of Hektor’s body (145 


which contained a 


Corinthian 
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f. and 215 Necrocorinthia p. 225: Furt 
wangler Kleine Schriften 1, 422 ff.) was made from 
the sixth frame of a matrix now completely repre 
sented at Olympia (10 f., IV f., Beilage Il). The 


mirror, which was first recognized as a parallel for 


Payne 


the Olympia design by Furtwingler, belongs to a 
class generally 
Corinthian manufacture. The new Olympia shield 


which is admitted to be of 
strap is supplied with an arm-piece carrying an 
Argive inscription. These circumstances are apt to 
extend the life of the term “Argive-Corinthian.” 
Kunze explains at length how the matrices must 
have been shipped around, reused, and imitated, 
but insists that the Argive bronzeworkers must be 
given credit for pioneering in the manufacture of 
decorated shields and for establishing the general 
type of this decoration (the magic word in German 
being Gattungscharakter). This special Argive flavor 
can be detected in and postulated for shields to be 
grouped stylistically around the inscribed Argive 
pieces. 

Peripheral classes exist, and Corinth as a close 
neighbor makes its influence strongly felt in the 
sixth century. Curiously enough, none of the orna 
mental shield-strips found at Olympia belongs to 
Corinthian shields. Two of the decorated strips are 
epigraphically connected with Tanagra (218, nos. 
17 and 40), and one of these seems to represent a 
local Boeotian style with unusual choice of subject- 
matter (26 f.). 

Such local developments do not impair the prob 
ability of Kunze’s thesis that this particular type of 
shield-ornament was invented in one specific center 
and that the Argives are the most likely innovators. 
Whether they were following Corinthian inspiration 
in the general idea of making such small scale metal 
relief, is another question. In general, Corinth is 
more apt to be thought of as a center pioneering 
in bronze relief as well as iconography. The Argive 
application of such work to their form of leather 
shield-bands, and the endless repetition of a limited 
number of designs, implies no artistic excellence or 
originality. 

This takes us to the iconographical side of the 
material. The strips discussed by Kunze presumably 
start in the late seventh century. The earliest stage 
of Greek narrative design does not seem to be caught 
in this medium, which is just one step behind the 
original inventions. This does not diminish their 
importance to archaeology, because the iconographic 
first versions are mostly lost to us. They must have 
been made in other media, large scale, engraved 
bronze-work among them, but they were soon imi 
tated and mass-produced in replicas such as the 


shield-strips. In many cases these popular copies are 
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important clues for the existence of early composi- 


tions, e.g. a Doric version of the Birth of Athena, 


or the combat of Achilles and Penthesileia. 

Kunze gives enough comparative material to make 
his monograph an indispensible tool for the student 
of Kunstmythologie. He often continues the story 
(Friihe 


Bootien) left off. Indirectly, in the shield-strips, one 


where Hampe griechische Sagenbilder in 


can watch the same iconographical transition period 


in which a slow deorientalizing process takes place. 


Some of the designs are direct oriental hangovers 
their fa- 
vorite apotropaic place at the edge of the strips). 


(e.g. heraldic animal-groups, which have 


Others are adaptations of oriental narrative designs 
to Greek mythology (e.g. Theseus and Herakles in 
their fights against monsters). The most fascinating 
spectacle is the development of an original reper 
toire which creates new designs to suit the wealth 
of Greek mythology (birth of Athena, Trojan epi 
sodes). 

in the 
treated 


More analysis might have been admitted 


monograph. The type of composition is 


rather cursorily. It is indicated that the shield-strips 
are related in subject matter and juxtaposition to 
The 


relationship to oriental staccato composition of this 


the metope sequences of Doric architecture. 


nature (sculptured orthostates, bronze and gold re 
liefs, with essential parallelism in composition and 
Godard, Le 
Ziwiyé, 1950, p. 37) is not dwelt upon, but is per- 


framework, cf. recently A. Trésor de 
haps reserved for the more general book on metal. 
work from Olympia. 

In the iconographical part a few more references 
to oriental prototypes would have been helpful, too. 
Most of the parallels are somewhat indiscriminately 
Weber's 


bilder, which is well dated by now. 


quoted from C Altorientalische Siegel 
One misses the 
Greek 


Ajax carrying the body of Achilles (153, cf. Barnett 


Phoenician counterparts to the scenes of 
Traq II, p. 205). The Argive inscription Aristodamos 
and Aias for this scene on no. 76 perhaps betrays a 
third-hand version, modifying provincially what at 
Corinth may have been known as Ajax and Achilles 
(cf. the Perachora seal quoted p. 152). But since 
the design had been known in the East, Greek iden- 
tifications may have oscillated in the beginning. 

is de- 
sirable is the dubious group of Theseus and Peiri- 
thoos carrying off Helen (134 ff., XXII c, pl. 51, 36c). 
The design shows two men attacking a third central 


Another case where oriental illumination 


figure which is frontal. The attackers each hold one 
wrist of their victim and reach for its head with their 
free hands. Kunze interprets the central figure as 


female, after considerable hesitation. 


Ihe group is 
directly borrowed from Asiatic prototypes, and ap- 
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pears with a bearded, frontal central figure at Nim- 
rud (Layard, Monuments of Nineveh Il, pl. 65, 
bronze bowl), Tell Halaf (Oppenheim Tell Halaf, 
English edition, pl. XXXVI A, orthostate 180 B), and 
in variants at Carchemish (Woolley-Lawrence, Car- 
chemish I, pl. B 15) and Karatepe (Bossert, Die Aus- 
grabungen auf dem Karatepe 1, pl. XIII, 64). In 
view of this background one may question the 
identification of the Greek victim as Helen 
rather think of a Gorgon or male monster. 

The book is dedicated to the memory of Humfry 
Payne. The reader of Olympische Forschungen I 
has frequent and pleasant occasion to consult the 
chapters metal-work in and 
They offer a high standard by which 
to measure the Schildbdénder. The new illustrations 
compare badly: Schleif’s line-drawings are honest 
but not sensitive, and poor paper deprives the photo- 
graphs of their quality. But apart from such ill- 
effects, external restrictions imposed on the new 
volume are compensated for by the interest of its 
contents. 


and 


Necrocorinthia 
Perachora. 


MACHTELD J. MELLINK 
Bryn Mawr 


Over den oorsprong van de Grieksche grafstele, 
by Elise van Hall. (Allard Pierson Stichting, Uni- 
versiteit Amsterdam, Archaeologisch-histo- 
rische Bijdragen, vol. 9) Pp. xii + 222, figs. 26. 
N. V. Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers Mij, Amster- 
dam 1942. 


van 


The Classical Greek stele has become so familiar 
to us that many an archaeologist is inclined to 
regard its shape, form, and function as something 
normal and self-evident. Van Hall’s study of the 
questions connected with the origin and the reli- 
gious meaning of the Greek stelai is well calculated 
to jolt us out of any unthinking acquiescence. 

She begins with a critical survey of previous in- 
terpretations of the Greek grave stelai, a survey 
which amply demonstrates the difficulty of the prob. 
lem. The Greek grave stele has been interpreted 
as a marker to locate the tomb (Wiesner), as a re- 
ligious sign (L. Curtius), as the seat of the soul-bird 
(Weicker, Dragendorff), as a memorial (Collignon), 
as the pillar-dwelling of the ghost of the dead (A. 
Evans), as a symbol of resurrection (B. Kristensen), 
as the tree of life (J. Six), as the boundary-stone 
between life and death (Ch. Picard), as a weight 
intended to prevent the dead from returning, and 
as a refuge of the dead entrusted to Hermes (Rain- 
gaard). Other scholars have sought to combine sev- 
eral explanations; thus Moebius (RE, s.v. Stele) 
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suggests that the stele was at first intended to pro- 
tect the living against the return of the dead; 
subsequently it became the seat of the soul-bird; 
later still, it was regarded as an honorific memorial; 
and finally, it assumed the function of a commem- 
orative portrait. 

Van Hall criticizes all these opinions with con- 
siderable vigor. Her incisive application of logic 
helps to clarify the issues, but one wonders whether 
in matters concerning death and afterlife there may 
not be less consistency in human emotions than 
logic would lead us to expect. What exactly do we 
in the twentieth century believe about the fate of 
the dead? And is not an ambivalence of feeling 
characteristic of many religions in their attitude 
toward the dead? Safety measures are not incon- 
sistent with love, nor is a certain feeling of awe and 
caution inconsistent with otherwise respectful and 
friendly behavior towards the dead. 

The author's ultimate aim is the elucidation of 
the origins of the Greek stele. Following the sound 
method of proceeding from the better known to the 
less well-known material, she discusses the Greek 
funerary monuments of the fifth and the fourth 
century B.c. before she attempts to interpret the 
stelai of earlier ages. She points out that Classical 
stelai with one figure indubitably represent the 
dead and are so described in poems and inscriptions. 
The interpretation of funerary reliefs which show 
two or more figures presents greater difficulties. In 
some cases, according to the accompanying inscrip- 
tions, all the persons represented are dead, but in 
others surviving members of the family seem to be 
represented together with the dead. In others yet 
most or all persons shown must have been alive 
when the monument was made. Throughout this 
She 
notes, for instance, that in epitaphs as well as in 
sculptured monuments the emphasis is laid on gen- 
eral qualities rather than on individual traits — 
beauty, justice, virtue in the inscriptions; a beauti- 
ful woman, a dignified man, a valiant horseman in 
the reliefs. She pertinently reminds us that emphasis 
on typical elements is not confined to Greek art; 
conformity to a preconceived type can be found in 
the “aristocratic” portraits of England in the eight- 
eenth century and even in the “posed” family groups 
immortalized by Victorian photographers. She also 
offers some suggestive observations on the possible 
social and religious connotations of mirrors and 
ornaments seen in the portraits of the dead women 
on the Greek grave stelai. 

Van Hall apparently believes that the influence of 
hero-cults is at least partly responsible for the ideal- 
ized representation of the dead; resemblance to the 


discussion van Hall makes good observations. 
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actual man is not proper, if the dead is conceived of 
as a demi-god. One of the most difficult questions 
concerns the nature of the situations represented on 
the Greek grave stelai. The author denies Riezler’s 
suggestion that all stelai represent scenes of daily 
life, although some may, and Furtwiingler’s theory 
that they represent the dead in the underworld. 
She seems to assume a complex, composite meaning. 
Collignon’s description of a family scene is quoted 
with approval: “La scéne est concue comme une 
Néanmoins l’idée de la mort 
est partout présente. . . 
renouera les liens un instant brisés ... , 
author considers it equally possible that what S. 


réunion de famille. 
c'est la mort elle-méme qui 


and the 


Reinach calls “nullité de lieu,” a refusal to describe 
the location as real or otherworldly, was character- 
istic of the Greek attitude. 
that the meaning may vary; conversations may por- 


Elsewhere she suggests 


tray typical family groups but may also depict a 
meeting with the ghost of the dead at the tomb, 
such as can be seen on the funerary lekythoi. She 
compares in literature the apparition of Sthenelos 
as described by Apollonios Rhodios. At any rate, 
the world of the dead and the world of the living 
are not poles apart. “The Greeks understood better 
than we the art of seeing the unseen and the super- 
visible, daily life.” She might 
quoted here Beazley’s fine analysis of the white 
lekythoi (Attic White Lekythoi 9 f£.): “In many pic 
tures two elements, a scene from life, and the tomb 
are simply juxtaposed. . 


natural in have 


Everyone understands 
nowadays that unity of time and space is not essen- 
tial in a picture. It is often sufficient description 
to say that the man now dead is shown in the 
company of those who loved him once and remember 
him now.” 


study elaborates the theme of “unity in ambiguity” 


For the grave stelai, the most recent 


along the line envisaged by van Hall. In a series 
of thoughtful essays, K. Friis Johansen, The Attic 
Grave Reliefs (1951), suggests that the dead are 
depicted as still living yet at the same time as really 
dead; he, too, feels that hero-like dignity was still 
thought to be a portion of the dead and that this 
sentiment is conveyed by subtle details in the reliefs. 
Most significant for the “popular” and possibly con 
ventional (as against the intellectualized) attitude 
of the late Classical age toward death is Johansen’s 
observation that the handshake represents a kind of 
treaty, an assertion of the continued bond of family 
relationship which death cannot break. The heroes 
of the Persian Wars and the Athenian warriors cele- 
brated by Perikles found immortality in the eternal 
fame of their achievements for the entire commu 
nity of the city state. The grave reliefs of the late 
fifth and the fourth centuries reflect a withdrawal 
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into the private sphere of the family. It is the human 


relations within the inner family circle, the ties 
between parents and children, brothers and sisters 
which are seen as perennially valid. There are over- 
tones of heroization, but it is a heroization of love 
belief that 


members of the family may pass from one plane 


and affection, a while the individual 


of existence to another, those who have lived to- 


gether in this life, will live on together. 

Van Hall then surveys the different types of grave 
Her ac- 
sixth 


monuments current in the archaic period 


count of Attic funerary monuments of the 
century may be considerably amplified with material 
from Richter’s excellent study, Archaic Attic Grave- 
(1944), Attic 


and Johansen’s chapter devoted to 


stones from G. Karo’s An Cemetery 


(1943), 


archaic grave reliefs of all Greece. She has collected 


from 


some material on the funerary use of the kouroi 
and the korai; she discusses the loutrophoroi and 
lekythoi placed on the tombs and suggests that the 
concept of the bride of Hades may have had some 
influence, at least in the case of young women. 

It may not be amiss to recall that cult-images and 
votive statues seem to have preceded sepulchral 
and reliefs. 


statues The rise of anthropomorphic 


representations of “real” life-size over the graves 
appears to this reviewer to reflect a change of ideas 
about the dead. There is a considerable difference 
between a stone pillar, even if it is believed to be 
a “second body” of the dead or a seat of the soul, 
and statues such as the kouros in the Metropolitan 
Museum and the Dipylon kouros in which the man 
is fashioned in the likeness of a god. Homer's heroes 
were “god-like” in life but not in their 


after death. 


monuments 
Ihe funerary statue and the funerary 
relief afforded a new kind of immortality, one in 
which the fame and “god-likeness’’ of the dead could 
be preserved in concrete and identifiable form. This 
fundamental change, which occurred in the seventh 
century, receives but little attention from van Hall, 
who centers her inquiry upon the possible aniconic 
forerunners of the Greek stele and upon the sig 
nificance of the terms “herm” and “colossus.” 

In the archaeological part of this inquiry the au 
thor lists the simple slabs of the eighth and seventh 
century (Athens, Amorgos, Eretria, Thera, cf. Rich- 
stelai from 
She 
these with the stones which were seen by Pausanias 


ter, Gravestones, 7 f.) as well as the 


Neandria with rudimentary arms. compares 
on tombs of legendary heroes (Phokos, Tydeus, 
Neoptolemos). Homer, too, knows of stelai placed 
on mounds in honor of the dead. Since some 
scholars have suggested that cremation (H. L. Lori 
mer, Homer and the Monuments [1950] 103 ff, G. 


E. Mylonas, AJA 52 [1948] 79 f.) and burial mounds 
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may have been borrowed by the Greeks from the 
Anatolians, it is of some interest that stelai, too, 
appear in Homeric passages which refer to non- 
Greek tombs: the prospective burial of Sarpedon in 
Lycia and the tomb of Ios (Iliad 16.457 and 11.371). 
Recent excavations at Gordion have brought to light 
curious anthropomorphic stones from Phrygian 
mound burials (R. S. Young, Philadelphia Museum 
Bull. 16 [May 1950] 17, pl. 8,2); it remains to be 
seen whether they were serving the same functions 
as the Homeric Plain stelai have also been 
found over some of the cremation burials at Hama 
in Syria which present curious parallels to Homeric 
burial rites and belong to the “Homeric” age (ca. 
1250-720 b.c., cf. P. J. Riis Hama 11.3 [1948] 28, 43, 
fig. 18). 

Van Hall maintains that the early Greek stelai 
like the Mycenaean ones functioned as substitutes, 
which provided a kind of second body for the sur- 
viving spirits (psyche, eidolon). To prove this con- 
tention she introduces the two “menhirs’’ found by 
Persson in the Chamber Tomb No. 2 at Dendra 
(Royal Tombs of Dendra [1931] 73 ff., 108 ff. My- 
lonas, loc. cit., 75 f., for the special nature of the 
ritual) and interpreted by him as the substitute 
bodies of two princes wha died abroad; two statues 
found in a tomb at Thera; and a stone found in a 
cenotaph in the Kerameikos. According to her, 
these stones are similar to the eidola used in the 
burial rites for Spartan kings who died abroad 
(Herodotus 6.58). Actually, the most that these cases 
prove is that in some exceptional instances stones 
might have served as substitutes for the dead who 
could not be buried properly; a very different thing 
from a general belief in the need of the dead for 
substitute bodies of stone. 


stelai. 


To bolster her theory of a primitive Greek belief 
in substitute bodies, van Hall seeks to show that the 
pre-Greek word kolossos had the meaning of “up- 
right,” “living” stone; in this she follows the in- 
genious essay on pre-Greek and Greek words for 
“statue” by E. Benveniste, RevPhil 6 (1932) 118 ff. 
She then repeats Benveniste’s survey of ancient ref- 
erences to 


kolossot: the enigmatic “well-shaped 


colossi” of Aeschylus, Agamemnon 408 and the laws 


of Thera and Cyrene in which kolossoi are puppets 


used as substitutes for somebody absent or unknown. 
But even if we grant that kolossos was an inherited 
pre-Greek term for a substitute puppet or “double”; 
even if we admit the Hesychian gloss alybantes: 
kolossoi, nekrot as proof that kolossoi could sub- 
stitute for dead people; we still lack any cogent 
proof that kolossos ever had the meaning of stele 
or “grave stone.” 

Van Hall's third argument is drawn from a most 
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controversial source — the Greek herm. She argues 
that in Cicero’s sentence about the prohibition of 
sumptuous tombs in Athens (De Legg. 2.26.34) the 
word hermae covers all sculptured representations 
of the dead (cf. Richter, Gravestones 9, n. 23). She 
suggests that “hermes” originally meant “dead man” 
and not a god. The stone-heap herm was originally 
the second body intended as receptacle for the soul. 
Later ‘the dead” was raised to the stature of “The 
Dead One,” or the God of the Dead. The use of 
herms along the roads was a secondary development, 
which originated in the ancient practice of placing 
tombs along the roads. Eventually, the stone pillars 
of the dead became phallic herms. Since she accepts 
the statement of Herodotus (2.51) that the Athenians 
had taken over such herms from the Pelasgians, the 
entire process must presumably be envisaged as 
having taken place in Prehistoric times. By the time 
of Hipparchus, herms were firmly associated with the 
cult of Hermes in the countryside; he merely gave 
As far as 
Hermes is concerned, it is very doubtful that this 


official status to the existing rural cult. 


interpretation does justice to a very complex figure. 
It will be sufficient to refer to H. J. Rose, Ancient 
Greek Religion (1946) 62; J. Chittenden AJA 52 
(1948) 24 ff. and Rhys Carpenter AJA 54 (1950) 177 
ff. Methodically, van Hall’s procedure recalls the 
beautiful simplicity with which Herbert Spencer 
explained the origin of idolatry: “A rudely carved 
or modeled image of a man placed on his grave gave 
origin to sculptured representation of a god enclosed 
in his temple.” Yet it is not likely that this “euhe- 
reconstruction holds for Greece in general 


meristic’ 
and for Hermes in particular. The author seems to 
assume that the cult of the dead is a general human 
trait and that ancestor worship develops in all 
cultures along similar lines; otherwise her elaborate 
comparisons with Indonesia and China would be 
quite beside the point. Actually, considerable un- 
certainty prevails concerning the extent of the cult 
of the dead in Prehistoric Greece (G. E. Mylonas, 
Studies D. M. Robinson [1951] 64 ff.); and no ethno- 
graphic parallels can counterbalance specific state- 
ments by Greek writers about the meaning of the 
Greek stelai. 

In Homer, honor to the dead is the prime mean- 
ing of the stelai; the stone is intended to show to 
men of later days that the mound is not an acci- 
dental heap of earth but the burial of a hero (cf. 
A. D. Nock, JBL 60 [1941] 95). In the inscriptions, 
the early sculptured stelai are called semata, “signs,” 
or mnemata, “memorials”; not “herms,” or ‘“‘eidola,” 
or “kolossoi.” As far as safe evidence carries, the 
stelai were used to indicate the place of the tomb 
and to preserve the memory of the dead. For the 
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Bronze Age of Greece, we have only archaeological 
evidence. If the Prehistoric Greeks believed in 
stones or stelai as substitute bodies, we should expect 
to find stones or stelai corresponding in number to 
the number of burials in each tomb. This does not 
seem to be the case (cf. G. E. Mylonas AJA 52 [1948] 
71 £.); it is not even certain that there was always a 
stone marker for each tomb. The Shaft Graves of 
Mycenae were Royal burials and hence special cases. 
We cannot be sure about the meaning of the plain 
stelai and those with geometric decoration; but those 
with figurative reliefs represent the dead at war or 
hunting (or chariot racing, according to Mylonas 
AJA 55 [1951] 134 ff.). They commemorate the 
deeds of the dead and cannot be thought of as 
bodies.” If any 
create a physical abode for the surviving soul, the 
masks of gold which perpetuated the individual 
faces would be more probable repositories. 

The Hall's 
attempt to find a unilateral explanation for a vari- 
ety of heterogeneous phenomena; its strength lies 


“second there was intention to 


weakness of van book lies in her 


in the comprehensive learning and in the searching 
investigation of such special problems as those of 
cenotaphs and substitutes. In any case, a book like 
this has a moral for field archaeologists: never over- 
look a stone, be it ever so humble —it may turn 
out to be a grave stele! 
Grorce M. A. HANFMANN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Calamide, Bibliografia e sviluppe della questione 


dalle origini ai nostri giorni, by Piero Orlandini. 
Pp. 111. 
S.A.B., Via 
600.00. 


Licinio Cappelli Editore, 
5S. Mamolo 2, Bologna, 


Pipografia 


1949. Lire 


Skopas, a cura di Paolo Enrico Arias. Quaderni e 
guide di archeologia, diretti da R. Bianchi Bandi 
nelli e Luisa Banti, Vol. 1, pp. 158, pls. 16 with 
57 figs. “L’Erma” di Bretschneider, Rome, 1952. 
Lire 3,800.00. 


Each of the two books deals with one great Greek 
sculptor. Both are monographs which put before 
the reader all the special studies, books, papers, 
occasional notes and remarks dealing with the re- 
spective artists. Arias organizes this survey according 
to types of publication: A. Lexica, Bb. General works, 
C. Monographs, and D. Particular Studies, and in 
each part proceeds chronologically. Orlandini di 


vides the whole material into periods: I. From the 
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beginnings (ca. 1650)-1853; IL. 1853-1869; III. 1869- 
1900; IV. 1900-1906; V. 1906-1907 (Reisch, Stud- 
niczka, Furtwingler); VI. 1906-today. For Arias the 
survey of former literature is only part of the book 
(pp. 3-57). It is followed by the ancient sources in 
their original Greek or Latin form with Italian and 
English translations (pp. 59-94) and the Monuments 
(pp. 95-144). Neither one gives his personal conclu- 
sions; Orlandini, however, promises these in a second 
volume. They will, in that volume, be preceded by 
a revised list of the sources which now be 
studied from the out-of-date Schriftquellen by Over 
beck. 


with the full material for studying two of the most 


must 
Both authors, therefore, present us not only 


important great Greek sculptors but also with a 

history of modern research in a specialized field. 
Orlandini back hundred years 

farther than Arias. At the end of each period he 


gives a 


goes about two 


summary of the results. 


Comparing them 
with each other one might get discouraged about the 
repetitions, refutations, most diverse attributions by 
the different scholars in different periods. Many of 
the older theories have been definitely discarded and 
might The important 
chapter is the one on the extensive treatment of all 
questions pertaining to Kalamis by E. Reisch, F. 
Studniczka, and W. Furtwingler (pp. 66-78). The 


last chapter brings mainly some new details on the 


have been omitted. most 


chronology, theories on works mentioned in the 
ancient sources, and many new attributions of works 
not mentioned in ancient literature. Missing are: 
M. Bieber, Skulpturen in Cassel, 1915, p. 4 (Apollo), 
and among newest works on Kalamis not yet known 
to the author: A. E. Raubitschek, Dedications from 
the Athenian Akropolis (1949), pp. 152 f£. no. 136 
(Aphrodite dedicated by Kallias); G. Lippold, Die 
griechische Plastik. Handbuch der Archaologie III, 
1, 1950, pp. 110-112, and 243. 

The book by 


series issued with the same goal as the first 


Arias is the first volume of a second 
to put 
together for the use of scholars all elements neces- 
sary for treating some definite subject. This has 
Master of 
Olympia, Myron, Polykleitos, and Greek portraiture. 
The 
style, including Kalamis, painters of the fourth cen 
Attic 


been done in the first series for the 


second series promises masters of the severe 


tury, Lysippos, Hellenistic 


sculptors of the 
period, the altar of Pergamon, and Roman imperial 
portraits. The series will also include guide books 
for groups of minor arts, such as Etruscan and north 
Italian provincial bronze statuettes; provincial 
sculpture of Trans-Apennine Italy; and ancient glyp 


tic in the Italian museums. The carefully compiled 


and comprehensive first volume promises an impor 


tant series of handbooks The 


parts on “Sources” 
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and “Monuments” have good subdivisions which 
give indeed a sound basis for further investigations. 
MARGARETE BIEBER 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Choes and Anthesteria, by G. van Hoorn. Pp. 
200, figs. 539. E. J. Brill, Leiden 1951. Guilders 
80.00. 


Dr. van Hoorn, Professor of Archaeology in the 
Universities of Utrecht and Groningen, has long 
been interested in children. His Amsterdam disserta- 
tion, De vita atque cultu puerorum monumentts 
antiquis explanato, 1909, is still a classic, and last 
year he was honored with a Festschrift. The present 
is the result of his life’s work. He 
gathered much new material from museums all over 
the world and he publishes more than a thousand 
examples of Greek oinochoai, or choes, more than 


volume has 


tripling the three hundred pieces known to Frick- 
enhaus and Deubner. 

The purpose is to illustrate the Anthesteria by 
means of the The 
Anthesteria was a feast of All Souls at which three- 
legged tables (so often represented on the choes) 


vases made for this festival. 


were an essential element. Many paintings on choes 
allude to the The 
amulets on neck, wrist, or ankle to protect them 


nether world. children wear 
against ghosts which are often figured. Eggs appear 
as symbols belonging to the spring ritual (like our 
Easter). There is a reference to an ostrich egg in 
Rhodes but not to the one I found at Olynthus 
(Olynthus, 13, pl. 267). From the world of ghosts 
it is only a short distance to sepulchral scenes which 
often alternate with scenes of festal joy. Perhaps 
some children never lived to receive the choes at the 
Anthesteria. But these miniature 
only funerary vases for the children who died in 
babyhood (none found at Olynthus in children’s 


vases were not 


graves). They were also toys and adornments in the 
houses. One chous by the Eretria painter shows a 
mask of Dionysos resting in a liknon. Wine, which 
playe* an important role at the Dionysiac feast, 
and fruit are served to refresh the awakened god 
whose noble head replaces a crude phallic symbol. 
But these ideas do not occur till the Hellenistic Age 
as Nilsson proves in his article “Dionysos Liknites,” 
B. Lund: 1951-52, 1-18. The choes sketch the whole 
life of, Dionysos from learning to walk with a walk- 
ing apparatus to maturity as a god with a cult statue, 
but it is a matter for dispute whether the choes 
represent the herm of the god of the Anthesteria, 
Dionysos Limnaios. There is no evidence (27) that 
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the herm derives from the cult of Dionysos as Miss 
Goldman believes (Hesperia 16 [1947] 89, n. 4; AJA 
46 [1942] 58 f.). Lullies, Die Typen der griechischen 
Herme, is wrong in thinking that no herm repre- 
sents Dionysos, (see for herms and their origin, 
Olynthus 2,34; 4,41; 7,94; 10,6-14; 14,149, 169-170). 
The herm of Dionysos Limnaios could have been de- 
rived from a pillar equipped as a primitive mask- 
idol, the Periktonios, but I believe that herms can 
We 
female herms at Olynthus, the earliest known. Some 


represent others than Dionysos. even found 
choes seem to refer to the Dionysiac miracle of 
changing water into wine, as Viirtheim, B. H. Hill, 
and I know from experiences in the excavations at 
Corinth in 1902 (cf. Bonner, AJA 33 [1929] 368 f.). 
Some choes allude to a hangover from too much 
drinking (kraipale); some picture the results of over- 
eating. One shows a timid woman receiving het 
drunken husband home from the revel. 

There are chapters (not numbered) on festal 
contests, artistic competitions, games, pet animals, 
provenance, technique, Anthesteria outside Attica, 
the Kabeiroi, and a good index and list of collec- 
tions. Professor van Hoorn has written good articles 
on the Torch-Race as early as 1924 and 1926 and 
should have given us more details. He mentions (34) 
torch-racers who have a head-dress with spikes, but 
fails to mention my important krater with torch 
racers wearing such spikes, altar, a prize hydria, etc. 
(CVA, Robinson Collection 2, 34-35, pls. 47-48, where 
I give many references). He neglects to mention 
the many articles and better theories of Giglioli who 
made much use of my krater (Rend Linc: 31 [1922] 
315-335; 33, [1924] 68 £.; Arch Cl 3, [1951] 159 f.; 
94-97, where plate 27, 2 and 3 are the same as van 
Hoorn’s figs. 119, 118 and p. 97 discusses van Hoorn 
no. 902, fig. 102). 
dans la céramique attique au IV® stécle, (Paris, 1951) 


H. Metzger, Les Représentations 


appeared too late for Dr. van Hoorn to use, but pp. 
355-357 are a good study of the Lampadedromia. 
His nos. 1.3 on p. 348 correspond to van Hoorn, 
nos. 581, 580 (no reference to Nilsson, § B Miinchen 
4, 1930, p. 10) and 197, figs. 527, 256, and 118. On 
His 
pl. xiv, 3 corresponds to Giglioli pl. xxviii, 1 in 


p. 348 Metzger discusses van Hoorn’s no. 117. 


Arch Cl 4 (1952). Fig. 101 is now much better repro- 
duced (enlarged) by E. Bielefeld, Zur griechischen 
Vasenmalerei des 6. bis 4. Jahrhunderts vor Christus 
(Halle, 1952), pl. 15. Bielefeld (pl. 18) also repro- 
duces an aryballos (Brit. Mus. Inv. 1895. 10. 29), not 
mentioned by van Hoorn (probably because not a 
chous) but showing at left a woman and then a boy 
(like figs. 250, 535-539) crawling as on choes. In 
Studies Presented to David Moore Robinson, 2 106- 
110 in an article called “Kynika,” van Hoorn also 
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reproduces with a fuller discussion (pl. 33) figs. 26 
and 27. Dramatic and musical contests and dancing 
are there represented. I have discussed the oklasma 
(p. 39 with no reference to note 101) which I prefer 
to call the igdisma with Roos, (Die tragische Orches- 
tik, 1951, 21, 53, 60, 73) in Olynthus 14, 305-306. 
We still have the igdisma dance in modern bur- 
lesques with grinds and bumps. In describing the 
elements of the festival (40) van Hoorn refers to 
scores of plain choes found at Olynthus. None with 
children’s scenes, however, were found and so | 
doubt if they have anything to do with the choes, and 
the same would be true of larger oinochoai such as 
belong to the Fat Boy type (Olynthus 5, no. 148). 
Among boys’ games represented are darts, hoops, 
balls, knucklebones, tops, rattles, the rhombos or 
iynx, (for the child’s rattle see Olynthus 10, no. 2561, 
pp- 495-500). Among pet animals are bull, 
fawn, ass, hare, tortoise, quail, cocks, and dogs (see 


goat, 


for Maltese dog on a chous Olynthus 6, 110-111, fig. 
2 and CVA Robinson Collection 3, p. 21, pl. 12, 5). 
There are very few misprints or omissions. On 
title page 540 should be 539; p. 18 “Chrysos”’ is a 
personification of Gold welcomed by ‘“Ploutos” 
Wealth, not Wealth and Gold, as 
wrongly translates. P. 187, no. 956 for o.c. read l.c. 
Pp. 101-102, nos. 301-305, since 1948 have been at 
the University of Mississippi, not in Baltimore. No. 


van Hoorn 


301 has a scene from the Parthenon frieze and hardly 
has anything to do with the Festival of the Choes 
There is now another replica of the scene (not 
mentioned) on a vase in Leipzig (Bielefeld, Wiirz 
burger Jahrbiicher 1947, 173-175, pl. 2). The inscrip 
tion on no. 303 is certainly genuine. The collection 
of Dr. Preyss (nos. 716-721) is no longer in Munich 
but in Mainz and Dr. D. M. Robinson is in Missis 
sippi, not Missouri. 

This is an important book with much unpub 
lished material, though some choes are omitted. It 
is a real definitive contribution not only to Greek 
art but to the study of Greek youth, Greek festivals, 
and religion. 

Daviv M. Rosinson 

THe UNIversiry OF MISssISsIPPI 


Studien zur vortanagraisch-attischen Koro- 
plastik, by Bernhard Neutsch. (Siebzehntes Er- 
ginzungsheft des Jahrbuchs des Deutschen Archi 
ologischen Instituts). Pp. vili + 75, pls. $2 + 4. 
Walter de Gruyter and Co., Berlin, 1952. D.M. 
28.00. 


This is a study of seven exceptionally interesting 
terracottas in the collection of the Archaeological 
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Before 
treating of the individual pieces Neutsch gives a 
detailed discussion of technique, illustrated with an 
excellent series of photographs of modern figurine 
manufacture; this section is particularly valuable for 
its clarification of the relationship of patrix and 
mould-made figurine. He then takes up in turn the 
seven terracottas, describing each first from the tech- 
nical standpoint, then from the point of view of its 


Institute of the University of Heidelberg. 


type and its place in the history of art. 

His first figurine, hitherto unpublished, is inter- 
esting iconographically; it appears to be a parody of 
the familiar into the 
Neutsch’s suggestion that it 

taken farce 
next three to be discussed 


of Kaineus rammed 


ground by centaurs. 


type 


may have been from a seems well 
The are all 
patrices, of highest quality, found on the west slope 
of the Akropolis in Athens, and published briefly 
in AA, 1921, cols. 296 f., figs. 22-24. They are very 


close in style 


founded. 


and treatment, and must be from the 
same workshop; two would seem to be the work of 
the same man, the third by a younger craftsman. 


For each, Neutsch gives a clear analysis of type, and 


a list of other works of the same type, illustrating 
the development of the type and the place of the 
figurine within the series. One of these patrices he 
shows to be influenced by the Hygieia of Skopas; 
the other two are early Athenian examples of the 
well-known “Sophokles” “kleinen 
Herculanenserin” types, traced in great detail by 


Tanagra and 
Kleiner in his Tanagrafiguren, pp. 95 ff. 

The same approach is used for two mould-made 
statuettes: a seated woman and a graceful standing 
Kore. Both of Athens, 
woman from the west slope of the Akropolis and 


them are from the seated 
presumably from the same workshop as the three 


patrices. So carefully finished are 


these figurines 
The 


seated statuette is now published for the first time; 
the Kore was published by Knoblauch ia AA, 1939, 


that the Kore was formerly taken for a patrix. 


141, and mentioned by Kieiner, Tanagrafiguren, pp. 
11, 33, as well as in Die Welt der Griechen im Bilde 
Heide lberger 


Both figurines fit into series of 


der Originale det Universitatssamm 
lung p 21, no. 19. 
large sculpture types, and are compared to major 


The Kore 


type Neutsch traces from its mid-fifth century be 


sculpture rather than to other terracottas. 
ginnings through the fourth century (when it was 
crystallized by Praxiteles) and beyond to the mixed 
types of the late Hellenistic age. He associates the 
terracotta Kore with one of the Korai of Praxiteles; 
while this cannot be proved, it is at any rate not 
unreasonable. 

Finally he presents the figure of a girl playing 
with knucklebones, another familiar Tanagra type. 
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This statuette has no recorded provenance, but a¢ 


cording to Neutsch its style and clay seem to indi 
cate that it is Attic. It was first published in Die 
Welt der Griechen, p. 21, no. 20. It is apparently 
made entirely freehand, although possibly it com- 
bines mould and freehand techniques. ‘The “astra- 
galizousa” type appears first in painting (Polygnotos, 
in the Lesche of the Knidians at Delphi); during 
the first half of the fourth century the type occurs in 
terracottas (Olynthus examples show that it was 
Olynthus XIV, 
pp- 192 ff., for a discussion which appeared simul- 
taneously with that of Neutsch); not until the mid- 
third century does the crouching female figure occur 


started at least before 348 B.c.; see 


as a type in major sculpture. 

In conclusion, Neutsch presents his view, well sup- 
ported by the seven figurines, that the origin and 
roots of the Tanagra statuettes are in Athens. This 
study is well planned, carefully and thoroughly 
worked out, clearly presented, and well illustrated. 
It should interest to 
Se ulpture as well as of terracottas. 


prove of great students of 
R. C. Woop 


‘Tne METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Sidon. Aménagements antiques du Port de 
Saida, by A. Poidebard and J. Lauffray. Etude 
aérienne, au sol et sous-marine, 1946-1950. Apercu 
historique sur les ports anciens de Méditerranée 
orientale, by R. P. R. Mouterde. Préface, by 
Ibrahim ‘Abd-el-‘Al, Directeur Général des Tra- 
vaux Publics. Pp. viii + 95, pls. 40, plans 5. 
République Libanaise, Ministére des Travaux 
Publics, Beyrouth, 1951. 


The excellent book, with its fine plates and plans, 
is a notable contribution to our knowledge of har- 
bors in general and ancient harbors in particular, 
with their threefold need of protection against 
enemies; human beings, rough weather, and sand. 
It is to the last that this study is due, for the modern 
harbor of Saida with its trim mole completed in 
1935 had so sanded up eleven years later as to need 
dredging, and the experienced Pére Poidebard was 
called on to see that no evidences of antiquity were 
lost in this operation. His skill in discovering an- 
cient traces through observation on the ground, in 
the air, and under water, is well known. 

It is mainly a technical study which emerged, and 
Pére Poidebard was ably assisted by the Engineer 
of Public Works, Albert Winteler, and particularly 
by the architect of the Byblos excavations, Jean 
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Lauflray. It was the latter who prepared the three 
principal plans, and who is the author of the tech 
nical half of the volume, the “Etude architecturale 
et technique des ports de Saida.” 

For Sidon had more than one harbor, although 
the older belief sanctioned by Renan that the city 
had an “Egyptian” harbor, as Tyre, was proved in 
correct. The rounded bay to the south of the present 
On the other hand, betoré 
and north of the city, a line of reefs and islands 


city Was never a port. 


furnished two separate harbors, one of them double. 
Vhe Isle of Sidon, lying against the prevailing south 
west winds and furnished with a short mole running 
perpendicularly to the east from its southern end, 
constituted an exterior port, open to foreign ships 
which discharged their cargoes on its quays. Thence 
goods could be moved by lighter to the mainland, 
at convenience. 

The interior harbor occupied the space of the 
present port, behind the line of the present mole 
and the Chateau de la Mer, and was protected from 
the north by a second mole, substantially as at 
present. It was discovered, however, that the south 
ern half of this area constituted a separate harbor, 
closed and secret, separated from the “pass” at the 
Chateau by a mole which ran between the end of 
Here, Sidon's 
ships of war were concealed from hostile eyes. A 


the outer mole and the mainland. 
number of towers assured their defense against hos- 
tile approach. 

So the ancient ports of Sidon were guarded against 
the first two of their three enemies. Protection 
against sand was ensured by leaving gaps in all the 
moles to allow a free circulation of water. ‘There 


are other instances of the use of this device in 
antiquity, as Péres Mouterde and Poidebard point 
out, as well as of its neglect. In ancient as in 
modern times, this last resulted in deposits of sand 
and alluvium. 

This is the technical side of the volume. Its his- 
torical side consists in the useful survey of ancient 


harbors by Péres Mouterde and Peidebard, based 
on the work of Lehmann-Hartleben and others, and 
in a short summary of “Conclusions.” The authors 
determined that the greater part of the harbor dates 
from the time of the early Roman Empire, with a 
Byzantine reconstruction on the same plan identi- 
fiable. 


found, presumably because the early construction 


Practically nothing of Phoenician date was 


was in wood or light masonry which has disappeared 
without trace. It is the durable Roman megalithic 
construction which has survived to remind us that, 
in some things, the ancients knew better than we. 
C. Braprorp WELLES 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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Roman Wall Paintings from Boscoreale in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, by Phyllis Wil 
liams Lehmann, with an Appendix by Herbert 
Bloch. Pp. xv + 230; figs. 81; pls. 42. Mono 
graphs on Archaeology and Fine Arts, sponsored 
by The Archaeological Institute and The College 

America, No. V. 

The Archaeological Institute of America through 

The Metropolitan Mu- 

seum of Art, New York. Cambridge, Mass., 1953. 

$12.00. 


Art Association of Published by 


a subvention granted by 


This monograph offers for the first time an ex- 
haustive discussion and complete illustrations of the 
most important ancient wall paintings in this coun- 
try, which are at the same time among the most 
important wall paintings of antiquity and particu 
larly of the so-called second or architectural style in 
the first century B.c. 

The (pp. 1-22) 


and clear description of the whole villa, which has 


introduction gives an excellent 
been covered again, based mostly on the earlier 
account by F. Barnabei, La Villa Pompetana di P. 
Fannio Sinistore, scoperta presso Boscoreale (1901). 
Publius Fannius Synistor probably was the last 
owner before the destruction in A.p. 79, as his name 
appears on a bronze vessel and as Publius in a 
The villa 


after 


gralffito may, however, have belonged 


before or him to Lucius Herennius Florus, 


whose name appears as L.HER.FLO. on a 
seal. As Herbert Bloch in the Appendix 


bronze 
(pp. 214 
217) rightly remarks, the question, “who built the 
villa?” is much more important. We know only the 
name of the constructor Mario Structor. He built 
the villa in about the middle of the first century B.c. 
for a rich and cultivated city dweller who wanted a 
country house combined with a farm, where he 
could devote his vacations to the supervision of his 
estate, or reading and writing, or enjoying nature. 
The villa shows us the ideal of this period as trans 
mitted in literary form by Varro, Cicero, Horace, 
Tibullus, and other Latin writers. The author well 
illustrates this character of the villa by quotations 
from the writers contemporary with it. She discusses 
the plan (fig. 1) and the use of about thirty different 
rooms, most of which are grouped around a large 
peristyle. She discusses also for each room (except 
those the decorations of which are in New York) the 
These 


There are 


wall paintings as far as they are known. 


fragments are illustrated in the text. 
seven in Naples, Museo Nazionale (figs. 6, 9, 17, 25, 
26, 27, and fig. on p. 218 Addendum); six in the 
former collection Raoul Warocqué, now Museum of 
Mariemont, Belgium (figs. 12, 13, 16, 18, 47, 48); 


four in Paris, Louvre (figs. 3, 4, 10, 19); one in 
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Amsterdam, Allard Pierson Museum (fig. 20); and 
one in Brussels, Musée du Cinquantenaire (fig. 46). 
The location of four (figs. 7, 8, 23, 50) is unknown 
and the publication may lead to their discovery. 
The author, in a clear and excellent presentation, 
has tried to put all of these into their original 
setting 

rhe second chapter (pp. 23-81) gives a detailed 
description and interpretation of the largest room 
of the villa, situated on the peristyle opposite the 
main entrance. The author names it Hall of Aphro 
dite from the figure of Aphrodite in the center of 
the rear wall, of which fragments only have been 
preserved in Naples (figs. 24-26). The side panels 
of this rear wall with Dionysos and Ariadne on the 
one, the three Graces on the other side, are unfor 
Also 


right counterpart to the old man 


tunately destroyed. destroyed is the 


figure 
which was the 
standing to the left of the couple in the center of 
the left wall, preserved in Naples. Fortunately all 
three panels of the right wall with the couple in 
the center, the cithara player to the left, and the 
shield bearer to the right are well preserved in New 


York. 


other by painted Corinthian columns. An 


The three bays were separated from each 
entab 
lature running across the entire wall supported on 
the center of each field, shrine 


the rear wall over 


paintings, 


“antique color reproductions” in shut 


tered frames. The painted architecture is rightly 
compared with the appearance of contemporary 
architecture, as was done first by Richard Delbriick, 
Hellenistische Bauten in Latium, IL (1907) 

Ihe tasteless and nonsensical interpretation of 
the figures of this room as the Macedonian royal 
Mrs. 


Lehmann (pp. 34 ff.) and ought to be discarded for 


family by Studniczka is 


rightly refuted by 
good. How could anyone represent Demetrios Poli- 
orketes with his sister-in-law, Eurydike, flanked on 
one side by Eurydike’s daughter, his bride-to-be, 
carrying away his shield, and on the other side by 
a hetatra playing 
child? Rightly the 


shield between the 


a form popular during the course of 


the cithara, accompanied by a 
author proves the “Macedonian” 
couple in Naples to have been 
several cen 
turies 


[he author tries to replace this wrong interpre 
tation with the theory that all figures in the hall 
are embodiments or attendants of Aphrodite and 
Adonis 


Her very interesting discussion of the cult 
of Aphrodite and 
(Ppp 


that this interpretation is the final solution 


Adonis as reflected in literature 


and art 98 ff.) fails, however, to convince me 
I doubt 
that the old man in Naples (fig. 27) is Cinyras, the 
first king of Cyprus, who instituted the cult of 


Aphrodite there (pp. 48, 55 ff., 63) and fathered with 
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his daughter Myrra the handsome Adonis, who later 
became the lover of Aphrodite. I doubt that he is 

the hunt during which Adonis was 
or among carried the 
wounded hunter and administered to his wound on 
sarcophagi (figs. 30, 31) and an ivory plaque (fig. 38). 
These older men here are companions or servants, 
not the grandfather. I doubt that the seated figure 
wearing a sleeved dress and a cap in the shape of a 
tam-o'-shanter in the central couple in Naples is a 
woman. The shield certainly belongs to this figure 
and not to the woman seated very low in the fore- 


present at 


wounded, the men who 


ground, who cannot be Aphrodite as earth goddess. 
I also do not believe that the shield carried by the 
girl in New York (pls. VI-VII) has anything to do 
with Aphrodite. She moves away with it to the small 
lateral door at her right, looking back toward the 
central couple. The brown figure on this shield is 
hardly a reflection of an appearance of Adonis (p. 
74), but a shield device, for it has the same white 
light reflections over feet, arms, and part of the back 
as the rest of the polished surface. The parallel figure 
on the object under the arm of the seated woman in 
the house of Obellius Firmus (fig. 34) may also be 
such a device. I believe, however, that there the ob- 
ject is too small for a shield and is rather a tympanon 
with a painted figure on it. I do not believe that the 
unified lighting, so well described by Mrs. Lehmann 
for the hall, as well as for the cubiculum, is to be 


explained “by an imaginary shaft of light located 
in‘ the center of the ceiling somewhat nearer the 


nearest column of the lateral 
shot its rays down obliquely 


entrance than the 
walls” which 
toward the front of the room” (p. 73), as an “allu- 
sion to the heavenly light whose appearance co- 
incided with the festival of Adonis” (p. 74). I 
believe that the painter meant the light to come 
through the wide and high entrance door flanked 
by the two winged daimons (figs. 19-20). 

The central group in New York (pls. IV-V) cer- 
tainly cannot be Aphrodite and Adonis. The male 
is much too sturdy and stalwart compared to the 
figure of Adonis on vases (figs. 32 and 36), mirrors 
(fig. 28, 44, 49), sarcophagi (figs. 30 and 31), and silver 
plate (fig. 41). Adonis is a young hunter and shep- 
herd of about eighteen years, according to Theokri- 
tos. He could not have the seat of honor in front, 
while “Aphrodite” is seated separated from him on 
a throne with footstool (not on the same bench) in 
the background. 

To resume, I cannot see dromena or a mystery 
cult in honor of Aphrodite and Adonis in this 
hall. There are no lamentations and no rejoicing 
typical for an Adonis festival. There is no action, 
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there are no liturgical scenes, no rites performed, 
particularly not the rituals of the Adonia. 

The comparison made by the author repeatedly 
and rightly with the approximately contemporary 
Villa of Mysteries shows clearly that we ought to 
expect on the two side walls mortals dedicated to 
the cult of the gods on the rear wall. We have 
represented in the Mystery villa only Dionysos and 
his followers who perform the rites of initiation 
into the Bacchic mysteries. In Boscoreale we have 
Aphrodite, the goddess of love, between Dionysos 
and Ariadne, the symbol of a happy marriage, and 
the Graces, the symbol of charm and beauty. The 
nine figures on the side walls are, in my opinion, 
members of the family of the builder of the villa 
who venerates all these divinities. We have three, 
perhaps four generations assembled in the festival 
hall. The old man certainly had as a counterpart an 
old woman, where the wall has been destroyed at 
the right of the couple. The two couples in the 
their 
The slender man in Naples has returned 
from a war in a cold country, where he was warmly 
dressed in a sleeved tunic and a felt cap from which 
hang lappets used as ear muffs. 


center of each wall are the two sons with 


wives. 


His wife looks 
proudly up to him. The other son has found his 
death on the battlefield. That is why he is repre- 
sented as a hero, nude, seated on a richly decorated 
throne. His widow is in a mourning position, dis- 
playing her wedding ring, as does the domina in the 
Mystery villa. A daughter carries the shield of the 
deceased father to a room behind the real door, 
looking pathetically back at her parents. Another 
young woman, either the sister of both or the eldest 
daughter of one of the warriors, plays the cithara, 
while her little daughter, resembling her mother and 
very similarly richly decked with jewelry, leans 
against her chair. Thus the reviewer thinks we have 
here the picture of the rich family who commissioned 
Mario to construct this rich villa. A great master like 
Timomachos may have made the design. He worked 
in this period for Caesar and was credited with the 
picture of a family (Pliny, Nat. Hist. XXXV, 136). 
It is conceivable, as the author has mentioned (p. 
43, note 60), that the mortal owners of the villa 
have been given portrait heads, as happens so often 
on Roman sarcophagi, to allude to an identification 
with divine lovers like Aphrodite and Adonis (see 
her fig. 30), or Dionysos and Ariadne, or Achilles 
and Penthesilea, as a symbol of hope that also this 
family might be reunited in a future life. But I re- 
fuse to see Adonis in the nude hero, who is not a 
hunter, for he has neither dog, nor hunting spear. He 
has only brought home the shield, which the girl, 
at his left (the spectator’s right) is carrying away. 


1953] 


I am afraid that the author will not accept my 


interpretation, and other scholars will accept neither 
hers nor mine. But perhaps this excellent publica 
tion will lead to a clarification of the problem. 

Chapter III (pp. 82-131) deals with the Cubiculum, 
one of the gems in the Metropolitan Museum. This 
bedroom is intact with the exception of the separa 
tion of the alcove from the forepart of the room, 
as Mrs. Lehmann has seen. The ceiling was orig 
inally flat over the forepart and vaulted only in the 
alcove. Painted pilasters, now mostly destroyed, 
separated the wall (see fig. 51). A kind of threshold 
was indicated in the mosaic floor by five rows of 
scales. The decoration consists of three panels on 
each lateral wall of the foreroom, and different units 
in the alcove. 

The author gives an excellent, concise description 
and interpretation of the paintings in this room, 
which she explains as the villa of the dreams of the 
builder, in agreement with the way of life cherished 
by generations of Romans and recorded by count 
less writers, of whom Pliny, Virgil, Ovid, Theocritos, 
Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, Varro, Vitruvius, and 
Columella are used to explain definite features of 
the paintings. I think it is particularly praiseworthy 
that Mrs. Lehmann has achieved an explanation of 
the cluster of houses behind a large and elegant 
porch, repeated four times (pls. XI, XII, XIV, XV, 
XVII), as farm buildings behind an enclosure wall. 
The elegant door is a symbol of luxury and the 
hallmark of a The 
window next to it may be the lookout for the over 
seer of the estate. 


wealthy establishment. bay 
The two sanctuaries in the center 
of each wall (pls. XIII and XVI) and the two on the 
lateral walls of the alcove (pls. XVIII-XIX) are ex- 
plained as rural sanctuaries, such as were built on 
estates of rich landowners. In the grottos to the 
right and left of the window inside the alcove she 
rightly sees also such rural sanctuaries, as a small 
statuette of a female divinity or a votive statuette 
to the nymphs can be seen standing inside the cave 
(pls. XX-XXIII). A spacious villa with all possible 
details is painted on the wall of a small room, bring 
ing to the owner all the pleasures which an urban 
villa, including shrines for the gods, grottos, vine- 
yard, storage buildings for the farm products, could 
offer. 
Mrs. 


the paintings in this bedroom are exact copies of 


Lehmann refutes definitely the theory that 


theatrical backdrops. It is clear that they cannot 
be exact copies, since the three kinds of scenery 
mentioned by Vitruvius could never be combined 
into one set, as they are here. Yet I believe that the 
spatial composition points to the development of 
illusionistic backdrops in the Hellenistic (not the 
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Roman) theater. When the thyromata theater which 
needed large paintings was replaced by the Roman 
theater with architectural decoration of the scaenae 
frontes, the Hellenistic painters became free to work 
for Roman patrons. The eclectic taste of the Romans 
allowed the artists to mingle freely the decoration 


The 


fact that no human beings are represented, known 


of tragic, comic, and satyric plays in one room. 


beside Boscoreale only in the garden prospect of the 
Villa of Livia, points to the fact that actors were to 
supply this human element, as the imperial family 
did in Primaporta. The doors, although they are 
so well explained as a symbol of wealth, are too 
large in comparison with the window in the wall 
and the 
Mrs. Lehmann rightly says, are not theatrical masks 
(pls. XXVI-XXVIIT), although I believe those in 
the central panels to be influenced by comic masks 
of an old father and a leading servant (pl. XXVIII). 
The dining room has indeed tragic masks (figs. 17 
18). They still 
tions of the theater, because the plays were sacred 
The 
however, wants not this god, but Aphrodite, Adonis, 
Artemis-Hekate She 
advances some arguments in support of this view, for 
Yet, al 
accepts the brilliant 
still that the 
painter was influenced by, and perhaps schooled in, 


high buildings behind it. The masks, as 


were and are characteristic decora 


performances in honor of Dionysos author, 


and to dominate this room too. 
example the presence of Adonis gardens 


though the reviewer gladly 


idea of a dream villa, she believes 
painting theatrical backdrops. The closest parallel 
to the combination of a very large and richly decor 
ated door with a cluster of much smaller buildings 
including arcades and a turret appears as_ back 
ground on the relief with a scene from New Comedy 
in Naples (M. History of the Greek 


Roman Theater, fig. 225). 


Sieber, and 
Chapter IV (pp. 132-173) deals with style and exe 
cution. The Boscoreale frescoes are given their right 


place in the history of painting. They are derived 


from the Roman purely architectural style, imitating 
stone constructions in painted surrogates. ‘This style 


is known in Rome around 100 s.c. in the Casa dei 


Grifi under the Flavian palace on the Palatine. 
It was brought to Pompeii by the Roman colonists 
and patrons after 80 B.c., the time of the colony of 
Sulla. Some of the rooms of the villa still keep this 
early phase (figs. 3-4, 46-48, pls. XL-XLII) 


the two rooms discussed in the preceding two chap 


But in 


ters pictorial illusion begins. The architectural 


setting frames large monumental figures in the hall, 
and opens up in the cubiculum to temples, porticoes, 


villas, groves, and grottos. The author believes that 


illusion and reality become one. The reviewer be 


lieves that illusionism has only a beginning in 
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Boscoreale, for otherwise the author would not have 
achieved the exact identification of rural buildings as 
granaries, lofts, porticoes, and so on. The Odyssey 
landscapes, the gardens in the house of Livia at 
Primaporta, the villa of Livia on the Palatine, an 
exedra in the house of Menander, and the Villa Far- 
nesina have much more fanciful landscapes and are, 
therefore, to be dated later. Mrs. Lehmann agrees 
with Dawson, Hinks, Rostovtzeff, Lugli, Schefold (see 
p- 135, note 8), and Mabel Gabriel (Masters of Cam- 
panian Painting, 1952), that the development of this 
architectural style is fully Italian. Boscoreale is the 
most perfect expression of Roman love of the coun- 
tryside. 

As to the problem of Greek prototypes the author 
accepts of course the important role played by 
Hellenistic art in the formation of Roman style. 
The Boscoreale paintings are Roman creations based 
on Hellenistic tradition. But when she points to the 
second century altars of Priene and Magnesia (figs. 
68-69) as possible models for the figures standing on 
a podium behind a colonnade, the reviewer would 
consider this fact only as a single case of the general 
Hellenistic real architecture 
painted architecture. Like Delbriick 
Mrs. Lehmann has herself emphasized this fact. She 


translation of into 


before her, 
lists as new features not to be met before “towers, 
porticoes, diaetae and balconies, its piers and pi- 
lasters, its syzygiae and round containers for plants, 
its fountains, caves, pergolas and arcades, its vessels, 
masks and curtains” (p. 160 f., with notes 95-101). 
The reviewer is inclined to refer only single figures 
and objects, probably known through sketchbooks, 
to Greek art, while the design as a whole in Bosco- 
reale as well as in the Villa of Mysteries and all later 
Campanian and Roman examples is certainly of 
The first century B.c. is in my 
opinion the last period of living Greek-Hellenistic 


their own time. 
art on Roman soil, not only in the service but under 
the influence of the Romans. 

For the execution the author has made the bril- 
liant observation that real fresco technique is only 
used for the background while the architecture, land- 
scape, figures, and objects are executed in tempera, 
layer after layer (pp. 164 ff.). This gives such inter- 
esting facts as that the fruits in the glass bowl on 
the window sill (pl. XXIV) were first painted and 
then the glass was painted over it. Thus the work 
proceeds from the background to the foreground, 
and also from top to bottom. This proves that we 
must not call this style impressionistic, for the im- 
pressionist paints his impression which he gains 
from the surface. The glass bowl in the house of 
Livia is already painted from the visual point of 
view, and the fruitbasket from Herculaneum in the 
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fourth style (Mabel Gabriel, op. cit., pl. 5) can rival 
any French impressionist. But the master of Bosco 
reale was still in the Greek tradition which preferred 
the real, touchable forms of objects. 

Mrs. Lehmann tries to distinguish three masters, 
each in the Hall of Aphrodite as well as in the 
Cubiculum. There are slight differences of execu- 
tion, and particularly of conservation, but I doubt 
that this subdividing of a unique and coherent wall 
decoration is possible. Why should the master of the 
79), 
when Michelangelo painted the whole ceiling of the 


small cubiculum have two assistants (see fig. 


Sistine chapel by himself? 

An extensive general bibliography (pp. 174-178) 
is supplemented by special bibliographies to each 
painting in the Metropolitan Museum. Each panel 
is carefully accounted for in a descriptive catalogue 
(pp. 181-213). The detailed descriptions include not 
only the forms but also the colors. ‘They seem accu- 
rate to me with the exception of the identification 
of the painted objects decorating many rooflines, 
which the author names acroteria-antifixes in the 
form of phalli or genitalia (pp. 129 f., 171, 195, 198- 
200, pls. XVIII, XIX, XXX, XXXI). They are 
brown on brown and ivory or cream colored on ivory 
The 
vinced that these are spikes to prevent doves from 


or cream colored cornices. reviewer is con 
using the cornices as resting places and thus dirtying 
the sacred places and valuable porches. That doves 
were expected to live around the place, the author 
has shown by explaining the round openings in the 
towers in the background as pigeon holes. These 
spikes are therefore not symbols of fruitfulness but 
of cleanliness. The object in the right hand of the 
priestess (p. 200, pl. XXIX 2) certainly is also not 
a phallos but a scroll, supplementing the sacrificial 
offerings in the tray on her left hand. The girl of 
Anzio, a sacrificing young priestess, has such a scroll 
(probably containing prayers) among the objects 
on her sacrificial dish. 

Ihe general index (pp. 219-227) shows the rich- 
ness of the content of this valuable monograph, and 
the index of ancient authors (pp. 228-230) shows 
the good use made of literary evidence. 

The printing, done in Germany by J. J. Augustin, 
is of the best quality, and the plates, made by the 
Meriden Gravure Company, are enchanting. Know- 
ing today’s prices it may be too much to ask for 


colored reproductions. But they would be a wel- 


come supplement to the extensive color des« ription 


by Mrs. Lehmann. 
fulfill this wish. 


Perhaps a later edition could 


MARGARETE BIEBER 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Megarische Becher im romisch-germanischen 
Zentralmuseum zu Mainz (Zentralmuseum 
Katalog 14), by Theodor Kraus. Pp. 20, figs. 9, 
pls. 5. Mainz, 1951. 


Mainz 
Museum consists of eighteen complete specimens 


The collection of Megarian bowls in the 


and a number of fragments assembled at different 
times and from different sources. The author de 
scribes this miscellaneous group and illustrates all 
of it with excellent line-drawings (by G. Glockle), 
and the most important items by photographs also. 
Additional description and illustration of a fine 
privately-owned silver parallel is added in an ap 
pendix. The whole exercise is fortified by masterly 
use of the scattered relevant 
to some re-evaluation of it. 


literature, and leads 


Kraus proposes no substitute for the misleading 
adjective ““Megarian” but, pending fuller evidence, 
he does venture several tentative conclusions, viz.: 
locally varying styles of decoration imply a plurality 
of manufacturing centers; Megarian potters seem to 
have migrated from place to place; decorative ele 
ments may have been mechanically pirated, as in 
sigillata; the Megarian type of bowl more probably 
originated somewhere in Greece than at Alexandria; 
the Megarian bowls of Delos seem to have been 
made in the second and early first centuries B.c. 
(against Courby’s longer interval), as were the Per- 
gamene and South Russian; the Italian phage of 
the industry commenced slightly before 100 B.c. 
lasted until ca. 


and 
50 B.c.; green-glazed Asiatic ware 
may have originated only after the beginning of the 
Christian era; unlike Popilius-bowls, Megarian ware 
Arretine. 

some technical observations on methods of 


exercised no influence on the Finally, 
manu 
facture are included on pp. 17 f. 

Kraus adumbrates further studies on the Megarian 
and Popilius fabrics. One hopes they will not be 
long delayed. 

Howarp COMFORT 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Elementos para o estudo da “terra sigillata” 
em Portugual I, Marcas de oleiro encontradas 
no Pais (offprint from Rivista de Guimaraes LXI 
1951), by J. M. Bairrao Oleiro. Pp. 35, pls. 4. 


Inspired by the lectures of Lamboglia and Al 
magro, the author has undertaken a systematic study 
of the terra sigillata found in Portugal. He has 
combined into this first installment nearly a hundred 
more or less legible signatures on Italian, Gaulish, 
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and Iberian sigillata, assembled partly from the 
scattered publications of his predecessors and partly 
from his own original observations in Portugal and 
Spain. He has omitted about forty difficult or 
illegible items, and has not attempted to use any 
The 


discouraging 


evidence whole has been 
lack of proper 


bibliographical support; aside from Iberian publica- 


non-epigraphic 
achieved against a 
tions he evidently had nothing to work with except 
CIL Ul, Oswald Pryce’s Terra Sigillata and 
Oswald’s monumental Index of Potters’ Stamps. 


That he should have got so litthe wrong under these 


and 


adverse circumstances, and that he should have got 
so much right (including several discerning correc 
The 


whole monograph is a useful contribution and a 


tions of earlier errors) is greatly to his credit. 
welcome indication of more to come. 

However, if it has a fault, this would be its over- 
reliance on Oswald's Index, and too little confidence 
in original observation. For instance, although the 
author is correct in pointing out a heavy proportion 
of South Gaulish ware in Portugal —he attributes 
eighty-three such signatures as against eleven Italian 
and three Portuguese — nevertheless several of the 
South Gaulish either must or may be transferred to 
PINI, RASIN, 


Erm 


one of the other two columns. CRIS 
CeVIB are 
from Alcacer do Sal is not Eros, but (H jermeros; and 
SAI 
with L 


and Eros 


Italian. In_ passing, 
SAMI from the same site has nothing to do 
Tettius Samia (whose signature was also 
found there), but is a different Italian potter (cf. 
Leite de Vasconcelos, O Archedlogo Port. 1V, 1898, 
p- 108). 
Furthermore, certain others are probably of at 
least Iberian, if not actually Portuguese, manufac 
ture. One good criterion is the soft, sandy, pink 
clay and poor quality of varnish; another is shape, 


which closely resembles the Gaulish prototypes but 


shows certain local differences; another, where ap 


plicable, is the moulded decoration, which is also 
characteristic. Afer, of La Graufesenque, for instance, 
was not a prolific producer; concentration of four 
of his signatures at Citania de Briteiros suggests that 
these may emanate from a local potter of the same 
or similar Then OF*TIelVePA 
like the with Oswald 


(Index, p. 350) than it does like some of the stamps 


name. seems less 


entries which includes it 
from Spain mentioned in my review of Mrs. Froth 
Sigillate Pottery (AJA 42 [1938] 188). 
Similarly, although Ater is adequately documented 
for the rest of Europe 


ingham’s 


one cannot escape a sense of 
TER PATER and Paterati f, 
The 
difficult and requires much better acquaintance with 
One 


his similarity to men- 


tioned in the same review whole matter is 


Iberian sigillata than we yet have. 


can more 
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confidently suspect P Lasci (or Plasci) from Retorta; 
since he appears nowhere else with his praenomen 
indicated, the burden of proof lies in attributing 
him to La Graufesenque. 

As for Miccio, although the name is well known 
as that of a Graufesenque potter exporting to north 
Europe, the form of his signature from Rouca, 
EXOFMICC, exudes a Hispanic atmosphere; the 
impression is fortified by the appearance of the plate 
itself, which I saw in the Museu Etnoldégico at Belém. 
My notes indicate several other pieces from the 
same necropolis, “apparently all of Spanish manu- 
facture,” viz. OFM*CIO (15789), another OFMCCIO 
(15647, Tomb 15), ITXOFMIC (15636), ITIXOFM 
(15644), IIX*F*MICC (15642, Tomb 14), two illeg- 
ibly signed Form 27's and a Form 35 from Tombs 
14 and 15, another difficult signature on Form 35 
(15649), and a complete Form 29 decorated in typi- 
cally Spanish style. I suspect also that another 
ITXO.... on Form 24/25 from Aramenha (?) (13648) 
is also by Miccio, though the last letters are not 
clear. Unless patently South Gaulish on criteria of 
shape, surface, and clay, any signatures of Miccio 
found in Spain and Portugal should be considered 
as being of Iberian manufacture. The same argu- 
ment as to form of signature also applies to EX 
OF*SE(mper?) from Conimbriga. It looks Spanish; 
whether it is related to SE.. on Form 24 from Trdéia 
de Settibal (Mus. Etn. 13499) is open to question. 
The attribution of Silvius to Iberian origins is less 
secure than for Miccio, but the principle is similar: 
the signature OII*SILVI appears twice at Citania de 
Briteiros but nowhere in northern Europe in just 
that form. (On the other hand, I grant that 
O(?)SILVI from Algarve [Mus. Etn. 15240B] is more 
probably genuine Graufesenque work.) 

But the most intriguing signature is “Valerius & 
Patricius.”” Oswald lists the typically Iberian form 
EX*OF*VAL*PAT at Stockstadt (!); his only other 
occurrence is OF*VAL*PAT at Troia de Setubal, of 
which Bairrio Oleiro adds that AL and AT are 
ligatured. He _ had seen OFVA*PA and 
OF*VAPA at Conimbriga, and the same name in 
Spain; can the stamp he saw at Mérida be the 
EXOFVRePAeT noted by Cagnat, Bull. Soc. Antiq. 
de France 1892, p. 149? In any case, my own notes 


also 


include an additional “‘flattish dish, rouletting coarse 
on horizontal rim, and circles around the signature 
EXOF*VAL*PAT. No provenance” (Mus. Etn. 
13773). Were it not for the Stockstadt signature, the 
way for an Iberian attribution would be quite clear. 

Doubtless many of the signatures at the Museu 
Etnolégico are among the forty “algumas duvidas” 
which the author deliberately omits. Certainly they 
are not easily decipherable. But the following can 
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be added with reasonable confidence: the Arretines 
P*COR (15502), C*VIB (14707), and especially the 
fragmentary decorated bowl by PHAR]NACES 
[RASINI] (19515); the quasi-Arretine ZOILI 
(13978); the Graufesenque signatures .FCAST(i) and 
CASTVSsF (14608, 15603B), OF PRIMI (13466), 
PRIMISC(otti) (15524A); BIRACIL of Banassac on 
a small decorated fragment; and the _ Iberians 
OCT*MAseOI from Tréia de Setubal (13463) and 
OAeIVeO and OAtVO from Ponte do Sér (13778, 
13779). 

All of the foregoing, plus consideration of the 
anepigraphic fragments in the Museu Etnoldgico, 
still leaves the South Gaulish imported sigillata in 
a leading statistical position, but it substantially 
cuts that lead in favor of both Italian and locally 
produced wares. Future studies of sigillata in Spain 
and Portugal must commence with the hypothesis 
that there was in the peninsula a pottery industry 
of hitherto unrecognized importance, rather than 
merely an importation from Gaul. 

Howarp Comror! 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


I Fasti Consolari dell’Impero Romano dal 30 

avanti Cristo al 613 dopo Cristo, by Attilio 
Pp. xviii + 288. Rome, Edizioni di 
Storia e Letteratura, 1952. Lire 2500. 


Degrassi. 


Since the publication in 1909 of Liebenam’s Fast: 
consulares imperii Romani, there have been many 
additions to our knowledge of the consular lists from 
inscriptions found in archaeological excavations or 
brought to light by chance or the patient study of 
sources. The lacunae in Liebenam have been par- 
tially filled by the supplements published in the 
American Journal of Archaeology by G. A. Harrer 
and M. H. Griffin in 1930, by Harrer and A. E. 
Suskin in 1939, and by Suskin in 1949. But the need 
for a complete new edition of the lists, which would 
assimilate and give order to the new information in 
a single volume, has long been apparent. Degrassi’s 
own splendid edition of the Fasti consulares et tri- 
umphales (Inscriptiones Italiae 13:1), published in 
1947, which included a complete tabulation of the 
consuls through A.p. 13 so far as they were known, 
emphasized the need by its very excellence and use- 
fulness (see AJA 55 [1951] 278-281). Now Degrassi 
himself has given us the desired continuation. Al- 
though, to be sure, he has built upon the work of 
his predecessors, he has brought to his task his cus- 
tomary painstaking and scholarly workmanship and 
his broad prosopographical and epigraphical knowl- 
edge and experience. The most recent available in- 


1953] 


formation has been studied and included (the 
Aggiunte include contributions from The Inscrip 
tions of Roman Tripolitania, by J. M. Reynolds and 
J. B. Ward Perkins, Rome 1952, on which see AJA 
57 [1953] 151), and through the courtesy of fellow 
scholars, notably G. Barbieri, it has also been pos 
sible to use some material as yet unpublished. 


Following the preface, which clearly sets forth the 
author’s plan and invites colleagues to call his at- 
tention to omissions and errors, there is a bibliog- 
raphy of the important contributions in the field 
(pp. xili-xvi) and then a list of abbreviations (pp. 
xvii f.). The consular lists (pp. 1-106) are arranged 
by year from 30 B.c., an asterisk marking those years 
for which we have the complete roll of consuls; at 
the bottom of each page where our lists are not 
complete there is a section devoted to the consuls 
whose precise dates of office are not known but who 
nevertheless can be placed with some certainty in 
the same period covered by the page. A terminus 
ante quem has usually been preferred for dating 
these. The list is carried through a.p. 613 (Liebe- 
nam stopped at 565). Pages 107-139 contain an 
alphabetical list of consuls whose dates are less 
certain. In both lists the notes are kept to a mini 
mum: for suffect consuls the essential evidence has 
been cited, but for the ordinaries only new informa- 
tion or new discoveries not yet included in the usual 
reference books. It is expected that the lists will be 
used in conjunction with such standard works as 
the Prosopographia imperti Romani and Pauly- 
Wissowa. 

The indices (pp. 141-287) cover: (1) an alpha 
betical list of consuls by their nomina, with their 


dates; (2) an alphabetical list of cognomina with 
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references to the nomina under which they may be 
found; (3) a brief list of consulships indicated 
specially (e.g. duo Augusti); (4) the consulships of 
the emperors and the Caesars, listed chronologically; 
(5) a list of 


the consuls-designate who for some 


reason did not enter office. 


The reviewers have made no systematic check of 
the accuracy of the work or of the typography, but 
in almost six months of casual though not infrequent 
use we have found no errors. We have checked over 
some names in which we have had particular inter- 
est: here we have found some facts and references 
previously unknown to us (such as possible additions 
to the names of C. Tulius Asper and his son C. Tulius 
Galerius Asper). Degrassi has set down his material 
impartially and judiciously. He has accepted the 
curatorship of public works and sacred buildings 
in a number of cases as the terminus ante quem for 
the consulship: with this we would agree as a gen 
from Nero (at the latest) 
down to the early third century (cf. A.E.G., Quintus 
Veranius, Consul A.D. 49 [Univ. Calif. Publ. Class. 
Arch. 2:5 (1952)] 280 f. of App. I, 
sacr. et oper. locorumque publ.). 


eral principle, at least 


Curatores aed. 


\s persons whose principal interest is epigraphy, 
we may perhaps be pardoned a wish that an index 
of inscriptions cited had been included. It 
that 


is our 
immensely 
helpful, though it might be argued equally well that 


experience such an index can be 
its usefulness does not balance the time it takes to 
make and the cost of printing, particularly since the 
present publication does not include comment on 
the INSCTIPtLONs. 

Joyce S. AND ArtHuurR E. Gorpon 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


CORRECTIONS 


In the April issue of this volume, page 88, footnotes 


20 and 21 should read: 


20 The thickness and color of clay, style of 


painting, and profile of fragment e 
21 For the motive, cf. the pair of Faliscan 


stamnoi in the Villa Giulia, EVP p 


6-7. 
Plate 47, figure 5: 
upside down. 


104, no 


the illustration as it appears is 


Plate 38: the captions for “Upper” and “Lower” 


marbles should be reversed. The set of captions was 
originally drawn to be read from the long side, and 
being shifted to the short side they become mis- 
leading. 
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PLATE 55 


Fic. 1. AvTAR OF PosEipon, CAPE MONODENDRI (VON GERKAN, PL. 24) 


. 2. SOUTH ALTAR, SAQQARAH (LAUER, PLS. I, 7 


Fic. 3. NortH ALTAR, SAQQARAH (LAUER, PL. | AND PHoro MARBURG) 


(Hotimann, pp. 189-195 
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Fic. 4. ALTAR, Deir EL BAnRi (NAVILLE I, PL. 7) 


Desert ALTARS, TELL EL AMARNA (City of Akhenaten II, pL. 26) 


Fic. 6. House Avtar, Tet et AMARNA (BORCHARDT, FIG. 15) 


(Hoffmann, pp. 189-195) 
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PLATE 57 


7. Detait, Toms or PANEHEsY (Davies II, PL. 


Derait, Toms or Meryra (LD III, pv. 96c) 


. Derait, Toms or Huya (Davies III, pv. 10) 
Fic. 9. Toms OF MERYRA 
(Davies I, pL. 12) 


(Hoffmann, pp. 189-195) 
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PLATE 58 


Fic. 11. Pre-Ruoikos ALTAR, SAMos (AM 58, Fic. 30) 


ALTAR VITI (Riorkos ALTAR), SAMos (4M 58, Fics. 31, 33) 


vorse 


TEMPLE AND ALTAR OF APHRODITE, NAUKRATIS (PETRIE AND GARDNER IT, PL. 2) 


(Hoffmann, pp. 189-195) 
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Fic. 14. INSCRIPTION FROM NAUKRATIS (PETRIE AND GARDNER II, PI 


CoLuMN BAse, NAUKRATIS 
(PETRIE AND GARDNER I, PL. 3) 


;. 15. Cotumn Base, Samos (AM 62, p 


ALTAR OF APOLLO, CYREN! 


(Hoffmann, pp. 189-195 
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Fic. 17. (Africa [taliana V, vic. 24) 


PLATE 60 


Fic. 18. Sterrep Avtar, Decos (BCH 53, p. 196, 7) 


Fic. 19. ALTAR oF THE Cutans, Decent (Fouilles de Delphes I, 
FIGS. ON PP. 126, 136) 


(Hoffmann, pp. 189-195) 
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PLATE 61 


Fic. 1. PAEstUM. Ionic CAPITAL OF THE PRONAOS OF THE ““TEMPLE OF CERES” 


PAESTUM. SOME OF THE SMALLER TEMPLES 


Fic. 3. PAESTUM. FOUNDATIONS OF ALTARS PAESTUM. IvoRY PANELS FOR 
AND BASES OF STELAI ATTACHMENT TO A Box 


Figs. 1-8, courtesy of P. ( 


(Van Buren, pp. 211-2 
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PLATE 63 


Fic. 9. BreLLA. BLOwN-GLAss Doves 


Courtesy of C. Carducci 


Fic. 11. Mitazzo. Earty Porrery 


Fic. 10. Lipari. PAINTED WARE OF THI 
Upper NEOLITHIC STRATUM 


Fic. 12. CONTRADA DIANA. Atti 
CALYX KRATER SHOWING PROMETHEUS 


BETWEEN SATYRS 


Figs. 10-16, courtesy of L. Bernabé Brea and G. V. Gent 


(Van Buren, pp. 211-218) 
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PLATE 64 


is 


Fic. 13. MEGARA HyBLara. Greek Toms . 14. Syracuse. VorivE AREA NEAR THE 
ALTAR OF HIERON II 


Fic. 15. Syracuse. ALTAR OF HIERON II AND ADJACENT PoRTICO, FROM NorTH 


(Van Buren, pp. 211-218) 
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Index continued 


Scranton, Corinth: Results of Excavations conducted by the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, Volume I, Part 3, Monu- 
ments in the Lower Agora and North of the Archaic Temple 


Rosinson, Excavations at Olynthus: Part XIV: Terracottas, Lamps 
and Coins Found in 1934 and 1938 (R. C. Wood) 


Kunze, Archaische Schildbinder (M. J. Mellink) 
VAN HALL, Over den oorsprong van de Grieksche grafstele (G. M. A. 


Or anpin1, Calamide; Arias, Bandinelli, and Banti, Skopas (M. Bieber) 


vAN Hoorn, Choes and Anthesteria (D. M. Robinson) . 


Neutscu, Studien zur vortanagriisch-attischen Koroplastik (R. C. 
Wood) 


PomwesarD and Laurrray; Mouterpe and Sidon. Amén- 
agements antiques du Port de Saida (C. B. Welles) 


LEHMANN, Roman Wall Paintings from Boscoreale in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, with an Appendix by Herbert Bloch (M. Bieber) 


Kraus, Megarische Becher im rémisch-germanischen Zentralmuseum 
zu Mainz (H. Comfort) . 


Oxemo, Elementos para o estudo da “terra sigillata” em Portugal I 


Decrassi, J Fasti Consolari dell’ Impero Romano dal 30 avanti Cristo 
al 613 dopo Cristo (J. S. and A. E. Gordon) . 


Corrections 


SUPPLEMENTUM EPIGRAPHICUM GRAECUM 


The twelfth and subsequent volumes of SEG will take the form of an annual 
review of Greek epigraphy. As far as possible it will give references to work 
done during each year on or relating to Greek inscriptions and will reprint 
new or emended texts. The arrangement of the contents will be by geo- 
graphical areas, on the general pattern of the early volumes of SEG. The 
editor and publishers are confident that this will be a service which epigraph- 
ists, and classical scholars generally, will appreciate and find helpful. 


The editor would, therefore, be grateful if scholars who publish studies on 
Greek epigraphy, or substantially using epigraphic material, would send him 
notice (or if possible a reprint) of their work. Their co-operation in this way 
would be much appreciated and would greatly aid him and the publishers in 
making SEG as complete as possible. 


All communications should be addressed to: 
A. G. Woopneap, Esq. 
Corpus Christi College 
Cambridge, England 


Part II of Volume XI, which was left unfinished at the death of the previous 
editor, Dr. J. J. E. Hondius, will be published as soon as possibie. 
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MONOGRAPHS ON ARCHAEOLOGY AND FINE ARTS 


sponsored by 
THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
THE COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


VoLuME V 


Roman Wall Paintings from Boscoreale 
in The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
by PHYLLIS WILLIAMS LEHMANN 
with an Appendix by Hersert BLocu 
Published at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1953 
by The Archaeological Institute of 
America through a subvention granted by 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


This volume is the first full publication of the finest and most extensive group of ancient 
mural paintings to be seen outside Italy. A general discussion of the remarkable villa 
from which they came is followed by a detailed interpretation and stylistic analysis of 
these late Republican paintings from the vicinity of Pompeii and by a descriptive cat- 
alogue. The text is illustrated by 42 collotype plates of the paintings in New York and 
by 80 text figures of the remaining paintings from Boscoreale scattered in European 
museums, as well as of iconographically or stylistically related monuments. 


Pp. 230, figs. in text 80, pls. 42; quarto. Price: $12.00 (to members of The Archaeological 
Institute of America and of The College Art Association of America, $10.00). Postage 
additional: domestic 35 cents; foreign 50 cents. 


Address all orders to: The General Secretary, The Archaeological Institute of America, 
Andover Hall, Francis Avenue, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


SPECIAL SALE OF BACK ISSUES 
of the 

American Journal of Archaeology 
at reduced rates as listed below. Some numbers are in very short supply; most 
of them are unused, others are slightly soiled or worn. 

Discount on sales exceeding $15.00 — 10% 

Discount on sales exceeding $30.00 — 20% 

Trade discount on sales over $5.00 — 25% 
Wrapping (on large orders only) and postage additional. 
Op Series, vol. 1 (1885) — 11 (1896). . .... perissue 30c 

pervolume $1.00 


INDEX to volumes 1-10, with an appendix for vol. 11 — 
lished in 1899)... . > 50c 
New Series, vol. 11 (1907) — 49 (1945) 6 40c 
pervolume $1.25 
vol. 50 (1946) — 53 (1949). . . .. . perissue $1.00 
pervolume $3.50 


For detailed list of available issues and offprints address: The General Secretary, 
Archaeological Institute of America, Andover Hall, Francis Avenue, Cambridge 
38, Mass. This offer expires December 1, 1953. 
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